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This Issue, and Others 


We didn’t mean to do it, but this issue shows off the concrete, descriptive, 
and historical side of anthropology. With the exception of Garn and Coon’s 
clarification of concepts which precedes their ‘counting up” of the races of 
mankind, there’s hardly a generalization to be found, certainly no high-flown 
theories. Perhaps, indeed, this is an unusually “humanistic” issue, further to 
confound any who place anthropology among the social sciences despite Kroe- 
ber’s article of a year ago (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 56 [1954]:764—67). 


Cory’s vivid and personal view of the rites of the Buswezi society—the 
author’s firs: American publication, by the way—is reminiscent of Armstrong’s 
play-by-play account of a West African autopsy in our issue last December. 
Such accounts as these have not been frequent in the ANTHROPOLOGIST; space 
has been too great a problem. 


The articles on Mexican crafts and on Seminole clothing bring back to our 
pages our traditional anthropological concern with technology. For referring 
Mrs. Davis to us, we are indebted to Glenn Black of Indiana University. We 
would like to have illustrated both the Sayles and Davis articles in color, but, 
even with new and cheaper processes, color requires the sacrifice of some pages 
of print—unless, of course, somebody will give us an endowment for the pur- 
pose. 


The Mills article is the third to see print as a result of the Wenner-Gren 
Foundation Supper Conference organized for us by Marie Wormington to de- 
velop materials about museums. The Garn and Coon article is the first to 
come out of a similar conference, organized last spring by Jim Spuhler, in Ann 
Arbor, on the subject of race. 


Of the seventeen authors in this issue (not counting reviewers), eight 
are new to these pages: Cory, Davis, Garn, Gilmore, Mills, Rubel, Sahlins 
and Wax—quite possibly the largest number of new authors in any single issue, 
at least since Volume 1. This is quite to be expected in a growing journal which 
tries to reflect a growing anthropology. 
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The Buswezi 


H. CORY 


Government Sociologist, Tanganyika 
INTRODUCTION 


HE Buswezi may be classified as a secret society, although at least one 

author has termed it a religious community (Blohm 1933:183). I joined 
the society in 1932 at an initiation ceremony held at Makuyuni, a station on 
the railway line between Tanga and Moshi in Tanganyika. A number of 
novices participated in the ceremonies under the leadership of a local munan- 
gogo (senior member) who was a member of the Sumbwa tribe. I paid my fees 
and made notes of the proceedings but refrained from becoming an active 
member, though I attended dances when I had opportunity for doing so and 
I learned a few of the songs. Recently a variety of tasks took me to the West- 
ern Province of Tanganyika, the northwestern part of which is inhabited by 
the Sumbwa tribe. I therefore checked my old field notes by attending the 
ceremonies again and by discussing the features and rules of the society with 
senior members of it. 

Baswezi was originally the name of a family whose origin is not yet ascer- 
tained and which entered the country from the north between the central 
African lakes and which founded a ruling dynasty in Bunyoro. The chiefs of 
Bunyoro extended the boundaries of the land under their sway by a series of 
successful wars until their power reached its zenith under a chief called 
Wamala.? After Wamala there is a great gap in the tradition and all trace of 
the Baswezi is lost, Bunyoro being ruled by chiefs of the Babito family. 

But the name of the Baswezi has not been lost. From Bunyoro came men of 
royal blood who became the founders of the ruling dynasties of many of the 
countries to the south in Tanganyika. These ancient kings were canonized in 
due course, and what was originally a religious cult of ancestor worship per- 
formed by a circle of people who claimed to be the descendants of the ancient 
dynasty eventually developed into the secret society called the Buswezi. 
Though this is conjecture, it may be assumed from the initiation ceremonies 
that elements deriving from rites performed in the regions from which it was 
imported were accepted by the Baswezi and that this accounts for the fact that 
their rites are the most detailed, lively, and colorful of all the initiation rites 
performed in this part of the world. 

Branches of the Buswezi are widespread throughout the areas inhabited by 
the Ha and Sumbwa tribes, in which areas the society is said to have origi- 
nated, subsequently spreading to Nyamwezi and other neighboring regions. 
Groups of Baswezi can also be found in most of the bigger towns in Tangan- 
yika, where they are organized by Sumbwa immigrants or visitors. 

The tradition of the origin of the Buswezi, as related in the Sumbwa coun- 
try, consists only of a very vague account of its arrival in the area. But even 
within the Sumbwa chiefdoms the traditions vary and are clothed in local 
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colors. For instance, the Baswezi from Bogwe relate that at the time of Chief 
Igunga two Watusi (people of Hima origin), called Lyangombe and Ngasa, 
came to the country and soon attracted followers whom they taught the 
mysteries of their order. According to another tradition, promulgated by non- 
members of the society, Wamala himself came to recruit followers at the court 
of Ndagala, a son of Ruhinda the great chief who brought the regions west and 
south of Lake Victoria under his sway. Wamala is represented as a trouble- 
some man who was only partially successful in his propaganda. This same 
tradition has it that Lyangombe was a slave of Ruhinda. Traditions of this 
kind have obviously arisen from a desire on the part of the Bahinda to belittle 
the importance of the Baswezi. 

The traditional story of the death of Lyangombe is important in relation 
to certain of the Buswezi rites. It is said that when Lyangombe was about to 
die he sent for his followers and said to them: 


When I am dead, bury me at the place where initiations are held (kagondo). Who- 
ever comes to my tomb to pray will be heard by me and I will help him in his trouble. 
I will protect him from his enemies and save him from danger. I will help women in 
their confinements and I will give children to barren women. Let everyone pray to me 
and I will help them. 


Among the Sumbwa, Lyangombe and Ngasa are acknowledged as the 
founders and ruling spirits of the Buswezi, and whenever Baswezi meet they 
gvcet each other with a superficial embrace and the words, ‘“Ngisa Lyan- 
gombe,” answered by, “Na Ngasa” (‘“‘Long live Lyangombe and Ngasa”). 

Troupes of Baswezi may frequently be met on their way to a dance meet- 
ing. These meetings are usually arranged for the initiation of novices but they 
also have a social aspect, as will be seen from the description of the initiation 
ceremonies. It is unusual for the Baswezi to meet for a dance on other occa- 
sions, though they are sometimes summoned by a chief or a rich member to 
help in the entertainment of his guests on festive occasions. 

It may be said that the prominent members of any African secret society 
are those who have been initiated into the mysteries of white and black magic, 
and the Buswezi is no exception to this rule. However, the teaching of these 
arts is not included in the society’s procedure and a member who becomes a 
popular practitioner or a suspected wizard does not acquire his knowledge 
within the society, though his contact with members who are already experi- 
enced practitioners of black magic may be of help to him. 

There is no close connection between the different branches of the society, 
though certain members wield authority over large areas because of their 
exceptional abilities in the field of magic medicine. There is no superior cen- 
tral organization to which members have a right of appeal or to which they 
must report matters of importance concerning their branch of the society. In 
Sumbwa and neighboring areas a number of chiefs and other important mem- 
bers of the community belong to the Buswezi. Though a position in the Native 
Administration does not automatically elevate a man to a higher rank or in- 
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fluence in the society the Baswezi will serve such members in matters which 
are remote from their official duties, and in return they expect protection 
from influences which may be exercised officially or semiofficially. 

The Buswezi still holds a very strong position in the life of the community 
and there is no decrease in the number of members, though nowadays mem- 
bers who have a reason for wishing to remain in the background do not join 
in the public dances. Some of the Baswezi might almost be called professionals 
in that they undertake journeys for propaganda purposes together with a 
number of followers, during which they may organize initiations for needy 
patients and others. These itinerant members, who are comparatively few, 
can sometimes be a nuisance, especially to other members at whose homes they 
settle down on their way and from whom they expect lavish hospitality. Nor 
are they afraid to demand food from nonmembers of the society in no uncer- 
tain fashion if they are hungry. Such is the discipline among the members and 
the attraction of the comradeship of the society that everywhere the hosts 
do their best to please their guests. In the remoter parts of the country out- 
siders are still afraid of offending the Maswezi spirits by refusing help to those 
who are possessed by them. 

The Buswezi is a rare example of a society, consisting of numerous small 
units which are independent of each other, which flourishes without any or- 
ganization but the acknowledgment of authority based on erudition and 
efficiency in spheres connected with the ideological purpose of the society. 
The organization is strong because it takes no cognizance of the rank or 
ability of members in any field outside the society. 

The publishing of a paper of this kind cannot be undertaken lightly and 
without grave consideration. It is not difficult to describe procedure which 
one knows, but in this case the description may easily convey a wrong impres- 
sion. There are features of it which are likely to be repugnant to the Western 
mind; wherefore, in order to avoid precipitate moral condemnation, it is 
necessary to try to see the initiation rites of the Buswezi through the eyes 
of the African—in particular the musisi (novice)—and to realize the lasting 
impression they make on him or her. (In my description I have assumed that 
the novice is a male, but both sexes are admitted to the society.) It is ex- 
tremely difficult for a European to participate fully in these secret rites, even 
if he manages to overcome the initial difficulty of gaining admission to the 
society. The presence of a stranger, though he may be accepted as a trusted 
friend, makes the performers self-conscious and so they give a bad per- 
formance. In addition, the stranger himself feels that his difficulties are not 
finished by gaining permission to participate in the rites. He has been intro- 
duced into a world where the European has no place, and, if the members are 
reluctant to play their parts, he is soon even more reluctant to be a witness 
to the performance. This strange world has its fascination but also its menace. 
The things which happen there and the thoughts behind the deeds are not for 
spectators and critics; they demand participation and belief. If these condi- 
tions are not fulfilled, the intruder finds himself burdened with a responsibility 
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which it is almost impossible to carry. He becomes responsible for any bad luck, 
for any accident during and after the performance, for rain or drought, for 
death or birth, for the success or failure of a magic medicine. This may not be 
clear at the beginning, but any little unexpected incident, such as the breaking 
of a pot, shows him that in the minds of those who have allowed him to enter 
and of all those who have tolerated his presence the atmosphere is permeated 
with superstitious fear. It is impossible to make the Africans forget that the 
stranger stands irrevocably outside their spiritual world and that they have no 
right and no reason to consider his influence when they are trying to solve the 
riddle of cause and effect in their own customary way. 


ADMISSION TO THE SOCIETY 


Membership of the Buswezi was formerly restricted to certain clans of the 
Sumbwa people, but this restriction has long since been abandoned and now 
anyone can enter the society who can pay the fees and who proves acceptable 
to the leaders of the group he wishes to join. New members join either because 
they have been recommended to do so by a diviner, or because membership 
is a tradition in their families, or they may be introduced by friends who are 
members; a few have been accepted as members because they have displayed 
exceptional interest in and zeal on behalf of the Buswezi. Groups which have 
been organized in the coastal areas far away from the homeland, either in 
towns or labor camps, are not overscrupulous in admitting new members, 
but everywhere the leaders are still the Sumbwa. 

Those who enter the society on the recommendation of a diviner are persons 
who have consulted the oracle to find out the reason for some ill-fortune which 
has befallen them. The diviner has indicated that the Maswezi spirits are the 
cause of all the trouble and that they will probably continue their evil influ- 
ence until the victim has joined the society and offered sacrifices in accordance 
with the rites of the Baswezi. Since children may well be the victims of evil 
or discontented spirits it is quite common for children or babies to be initi- 
ated into the society. In this case the mother, who must herself be a Muswezi, 
undergoes the ceremonies on behalf of her child. The ceremonies are then 
much abbreviated and even the kugwisha musisi (infra) is performed in a very 
perfunctory fashion. 

A diviner very often recommends entry into the Buswezi as a remedy for 
a childless marriage. Lyangombe promised to help barren women, and this 
tradition, perhaps assisted by some successful cures, keeps alive the belief in 
the efficacy of the Baswezi in this respect. The Buswezi emphasizes the re- 
ligiomagic background during the initiation ceremonies, and it is not forgotten 
even at dance meetings. Strict obedience to the leaders and older members is 
always maintained, and, though the movements of the dance consist partly of 
circular movements of the lower half of the body, the face of the dancer re- 
mains tranquil and he never looks at the crowd or at any individual. One might 
think that the dancer was moving in a trance and was unaware of the signifi- 
cance of his movements until he finishes with a slightly obscene gesture. 
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When a person has decided to join the society, he or she approaches the 
leader of a group and applies for admission. The leader, after consultation 
with a few other senior members, arranges with the applicant for the payment 
of the entrance fee, if there has been unanimous agreement that he should be 
admitted. Women have to pay considerably less than men. Husbands are 
very often reluctant to allow their wives to enter the Buswezi,* but in the case 
of a nervous or barren wife a husband will, in order to avoid domestic trouble, 
pay her fees and ask no questions. 

The entrance fee in Sumbwa is only 5 shillings and a /usingiro (coil of raw 
tobacco), and it has remained the same for many years. In other places, 
especially on the coast, sums of 40 shillings and more are paid. 

PREPARATION FOR INITIATION 

The leader informs the members of his group that one or more persons 
have applied for admission and are waiting for initiation. No group has a 
fixed number of members nor is it confined to a certain area. There is no regu- 
lar organization for linking several groups together, but the leader of one 
group may become a subleader and take orders, such as they are, from the 
leader of another group who has proved to be his superior in fame and popu- 
larity. The leaders are not jealous of the fame of other members, because the 
more attractive a group appears to outsiders the more opportunities there are 
for enjoyment and eating and drinking. A leader makes sure that he has as 
members plenty of singers and drummers and those who can help in the special- 
ized knowledge of the society. The munangogo (leader) arranges the place and 
date of the initiation, which is very often held in his own house. 

A novice is called musisi, and the master of ceremonies kanumba. The 
latter is responsible for the performance and supervision of the rites, while 
the munangogo, with his greater experience, sees to it that no rites are for- 
gotten and that they are all performed in accordance with tradition. The house 
chosen for the initiation serves as the headquarters and dormitory for those 
joining in the ceremonies, and very often small low cubicles are erected out- 
side against the walls for additional accommodation. No beds are provided, 
but grass is spread on the floor. A small hut for spirits (shigawiro) is built in 
front of the house. The munangogo and the kanumba prepare the various medi- 
cines which are used in the different phases of the initiation. 

Full initiation ceremonies last from seven to twelve days, during which 
time the participants remain together. The difference in the length of time 
taken over the rites depends on the number of novices and on the amount of 
beer and food supplied by their sponsors. The Baswezi are held in such esteem 
and awe mixed with fear, curiosity, and admiration that nonmembers often 
help by supplying them with provisions. 


INITIATION 
Frrst Day* 


The majority of the novices—it is customary to wait until several people 
wish to be initiated before arranging a ceremony—and participants arrive the 
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night before the ceremonies are due to begin. The munangogo and kanumba 
have to provide for the magical protection of the place and of the participants 
against the influence of hostile spirits and forces. A number of small pegs are 
cut from the stem of the mugemvya tree (Dalbergia melanoxylon) and smeared 
with protective medicine (/uwkago). There are various recipes for this type of 
medicine, of which the following is an example: 
Mulugala—the dried and pulverized root of cassipourea mollis 
The shingira® (magical part of the medicine) consisting of 
Ntama nihalule—the head of a black sheep 
Mutwe gwe nfwila—the head of a spitting cobra 
Ibunda lye mbwa—a newborn puppy 
Ishino lye mulozi—the sex organ of a sorceress 


The pegs are carried outside into the darkness, and the kanumba removes his 
clothes and follows the munangogo, who hoes a line round the house and the 
space in front of it into which the kanumba sprinkles the /ukago. They then 
go round the furrow again, and the kanumba drives the pegs into the ground, 
leaving a distance of twenty to thirty paces between each peg. At every peg 
he throws himself on the ground, saying: “If comes a bad man may he die, 
may he burst completely.’*® Sometimes only four pegs are used: one at the 
place for dancing near the house, one near the entrance to the house, one at 
a crossroads in front of the house, and one at a crossroads at the back. The 
fruit of the ntobolwa (Solanum incanum) is buried under the hearthstones in 
the house. 

The next day the Baswezi arrive. They are easily recognizable because of 
their ceremonial dress. Their headdress, which is called shishingo (pl. vishingo), 
is made from a strip of cowhide embellished with cowrie sheiis to which are 
added strings of beads arranged to form a fringe of alternate blue, red, and 
white stripes. In the center are fixed small splinters of roots of the mulama 
(Combretum gueinzi) and mutonitoni (Erythrina abyssinica) trees. These two 
trees play an important part in the Buswezi ceremonies and more will be 
said about them later. The male members of the Buswezi wear also the isoba, 
which is a short mantilla made from monkey skin with a number of hide strips 
fastened to it which fly out with the movements of the dance. 

The musical instruments used for the dances are drums and makimba (sing. 
nkimba), which are empty calabashes into which have been put a few maize 
grains. The rhythm of the dance is accentuated also by wooden shells which 
the dancers wear on their legs. The munangogo carries a two-pronged wooden 
fork which serves as a rack on which calabashes filled with medicine are hung. 
A rack of this kind is called a msigiti. 

When sufficient participants have assembled in the hut they make them- 
selves ready for the kubwagala (‘‘to give birth,” usually used for a dog). The 
munangogo invokes the Maswezi spirits by putting himself into a trance (or 
pretending to do so) in which he names the father, mother, grandfather, and 
grandmother of each novice, choosing them from among the members present. 
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These parents and grandparents are not, of course, the actual relations of the 
novices, and the grandparents are not necessarily old people—they may even 
be younger than the appointed parents. If there are many Baswezi present, 
further relatives may be appointed in pairs for the novices. This idea of ex- 
pressing the relationship between teacher and pupil in terms of father and 
child is common everywhere. The Baswezi have added a mother as well as a 
father to emphasize the idea of birth, from which has arisen the custom that 
the father and mother are regarded as a married couple for the duration of 
the initiation ceremonies and may sleep together if they wish to do so.’ 

When the relations have been appointed, the mother takes her ‘‘child” 
on her lap and hugs him as though he were a baby, while the father, who 
sits next to her, puts the child’s legs on his knees. The mother shakes the 
ntimba, and both parents chew roots of ndago (Cynodon dactylon) and spit the 
pulp onto the head of their child. 

In the meantime, preparations are going on for the first important cere- 
mony, kugwisha musisi (‘‘to throw down the novice’’). In the evening the 
novice is given a medicine called mukakama, the recipe for which is kept with 
the greatest secrecy. Even when members seem to overcome their fear suffi- 
ciently to give away the secret, they leave out the most important ingredient 
so that they can feel themselves safe from treachery. The object of the medi- 
cine is to facilitate the task of putting the novice into a trance during which 
one of the Maswezi spirits will take possession of him. The name of the plant 
used for this purpose is revealed only to senior members of the society during 
a special ceremony. The novice first receives a potion to drink containing the 
dried and pulverized root of the mukakama or biwasungu tree (Gymnosporia 
sp.)® and the shingira, consisting of mulwe gwe nshinga magazi—the head of 
a red cock; mkwezi—a wasp. This mixture is liquified with water. The medi- 
cine which actually causes a temporary slight or even heavy trance consists 
of the dried and pulverized bark and root of the muleyu (Securidaca longi- 
pedunculala) or mukaiya (Dialopsis africana). This powder is soaked in a 
little water, and a few drops are poured into the nose of the novice. The 
residue is not allowed to enter the nose as it would prove too strong an irri- 
tant. The nostrils are closed between the fingers, and the novice’s head is 
held back so that the liquid remains in his nose and is not swallowed. The 
quantity of liquid inserted is small.® 

The effect of the medicine is not immediate, and the novice is led out of 
the house by his father and grandfather, assisted by other members, and set 
on a low stool. If there are several novices, they go through the ceremony one 
after the other. The novice is then lifted from his stool and made to sit down 
again three times, while the members intone the following words to a tune 
with a good melody: “Oh, Baswezi, be pleased.’’® The lifting of the novice is 
done in a particular ceremonial way. His father stands with his back to the 
stool reaching his hands behind him to the novice, who links his little fingers 
with those of his father who thus pulis him up and lets him down three times. 
This procedure occurs in many other ceremonies and has been explained as 
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follows: Every person has three ancestors—his father, maternal uncle, and 
grandfather—from whom the spirits come, and so he must be raised from his 
stool three times. The feet of the novice are placed on a pestle, and sometimes 
the low stool on which he sits is replaced by a mortar turned upside down. 
The participants surround the novice, while the spectators are allowed to watch 
the kugwisha musisi from a short distance away. 

The Baswezi sing, in Bogwe, the following: ‘‘Child to be born head cries 
yours. The navel comes the great one of the newly born. Ha, ha, ha.’ And, 
in Ushilombo and Runsewe: ‘‘Have a rest breasts omniscient navel.” 

The interpretation of such songs is extremely difficult. Though they are 
sung everywhere when an initiation takes place, only a very few people under- 
stand them and are able to interpret them; they are more in the nature of 
magic formulas than the words of songs. The meaning of the first song has 
been given as follows: A child is born, its mind is crying to you, its existence 
is imbedded in you, Mwaloha (a spirit and successor of Lyangombe), the father 
of all novices. The meaning of the second song has been given as follows: Rest 
on the breast of the omniscient one, connected forever with him as a child is 
connected with its mother in the womb. 

The songs are accompanied by drums and makimba, which begin at a slow 
tempo and get faster and faster until a very quick tempo is attained, while the 
loudness of the voices and the drums increases in proportion. The Baswezi, 
with rhythmic movements, come very close to the novice on his stool, and the 
small hand-drums and the makimba are beaten and rattled right in his ears. If 
the spirit is tardy in descending and entering the novice, the kanumba and 
others chew roots (of aloe [/ukaka] if it is available) and spit the pulp onto his 
head and chest. The clamor reaches its height when the novice begins to shiver, 
indicating the arrival of the spirit. The shivering is quickly followed by a kind 
of convulsion in time with the rhythm of the drums. Finally the novice falls 
from his stool as though thrown down by force, and his mother throws herself 
down beside him; both are then covered by a cloth. The drums and makimba 
are silent, and the novice is carried into the house accompanied by the song: 
“Carry, carry the elephant which carries its heavy leg.’ 

This song is also widely used, having been adopted by various secret 
societies as an accompaniment to their rites. The meaning is that the novice 
has now become a person of importance, like an elephant, and he carries the 
even more important weight and responsibility of his connection with the 
spiritual world. 

The length of time which elapses before the novice is thrown down varies. 
Some people react very quickly to the medicine and to the general situation 
in which they are placed; others are much more difficult subjects, and may 
sit on their stools apparently indifferent to the proceedings. The leaders 
attribute this attitude to one of two causes and apply the remedy accordingly. 
They may think they have overdosed the novice and induced a kind of stupor, 
in which case they put an earthen pot filled with water on his head, throw 
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into it the roots of any plant growing at a crossroads, and then blow into the 
water through hollow reeds so that it runs slowly and continuously over the 
face and body of the novice. If the leaders think that they have not given a 
sufficient dose, one of them makes a small bag from a leaf and fills it with 
water in which the mukalya has been soaked, and this again is poured into 
the nostrils of the novice. This additional treatment usually has the required 
effect, but it is said that sometimes all efforts prove vain and, if this is so, 
the novice cannot be accepted into the society, since the kugwisha musisi 
and possession by the spirits is obligatory for every member of the Buswezi. 

The scene is impressive. The rhythm, accentuated with song, drums, and 
rattles, is so infectious that even a disinterested spectator is tempted to beat 
time with his foot. It does not appear as though the novice merely pretends to 
go through his part. Such a fraud would be bound to be detected if it were 
often practiced, but the kugwisha musisi is one of the characteristic features 
of the Buswezi initiations and it is difficult to believe that a regular deception 
in such an important matter has been carried on for many, many years. A 
few novices whom I have questioned said that they were not unconscious but 
lost the power to control their limbs. They had to follow the rhythm of the 
drums and finally to fall down but, even when they were lying on the ground, 
they could still hear the people talking. The truth of this matter can be ascer- 
tained only by a scientific investigation into the special properties of the roots 
used in the medicine. 

The munangogo and kanumba, together with the parents and grandparents 
of the novice, follow him into the hut where he has been placed on the floor. 
Those in the hut don their vishingo and start shaking their makimba to assist 
the grandfather to invoke his special spirit, ““Binego.’’ 

While this is going on, a Muswezi goes out to look for some leaves of the 
mulundulu (in Sumbwa dialect, mufuwulu) tree (Dichrostachys glomerata),” 
and another one heats in the fire until it is extremely hot a pot ladle made of 
very hard wood. The “Binego”’ who is in possession of the grandfather takes 
the leaves in his mouth, chews them, and spits the pulp onto the navel of the 
still prostrate novice, then lightly touches the spot with the heated pot ladle. 
This treatment brings the novice back to normal and, when he is himself again, 
one of the Baswezi slaps the grandfather on the head and stomach to make the 
“Binego” leave him. This performance has the appearance of being staged, 
for, while the novice really appears not to be quite normal before his recovery, 
the grandfather’s trance seems to be coupled with remarkable presence of 
mind. 

Though the main actors in the scene show no signs of fatigue, they take a 
short rest before the novice is again required to sit on a low stool and to 
drink a medicine called kalengo (bupande) mixed with water. The kalengo 
consists of the seeds of the butoke (katientye) plant (Abrus precatorius), the 
leaves of which are called mahunda. The novice is told that the use of this seed 
is a great secret known only to the Buswezi. Lyangombe himself imparted the 
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secret to his children so that they might know when their last hour had come, 
If ever the kalengo appears in the excreta of a Muswezi it means that he is soon 
to die." 

While the novice is still sitting on his stool a few female members of the 
society (or a few male members if the novice is a woman) stand in front of him 
and address him: “‘You have heard that we Baswezi are very fond of cohabiting 
and that we do practically nothing else in our ceremonies. Now is the time to 
begin. Take off your clothes.” 

They then take off their own clothes and, dancing round the novice, they 
pinch him, pull at his sex organ, and tickle him, all in a rather rough and men- 
acing manner. If the novice is a female the men behave rather like goblins and 
carry forked twigs in their hands with which they menace her. Finally the 
kanumba calls a halt and explains that this scene is enacted to show that, al- 
though the Baswezi like fun, no initiate should suppose that the purpose of 
the Buswezi is simply copulation.!” 

Those not participating in the ceremony in the hut have meantime begun 
to dance outside. The dance is acrobatic to some extent and needs trained 
stomach muscles; the rhythm is complicated. The words of the songs sung by 
the Baswezi in public contain nothing which makes them especially charac- 
teristic of the society. The melodies are sometimes good, but it is not easy to 
detect their beauty against the loud uproar of drums, rattles, and whistles 
which accompanies the singing. Examples of two of the songs are: 

God has no stranger. Al] do not wear coats of expensive material. It dislikes the world 
clothes. Ours is one the shroud. If I lie down I think of dying like a dog. What we eat 
becomes flesh. Mothers of mine."* 


As the last sentence before the usual invocation of the mothers seems ob- 
scure, an interpretation was asked for and given as follows: What we eat to- 
day builds up our bodies, but we do not know whether the food we eat tomor- 
row will enable us to continue in good health. 

I joined the conscript laborers, oh mother, I joined. Farewell mother, farewell 
uncles, I am leaving. I say goodbye, I am drunk, mother. I drank beer in considerable 
quantity. Farewell mother, farewell uncles, I am leaving.!® 


The dance is interrupted for an evening meal at which men and women 
partake together. This meal is not taken with the solemnity which generally 
accompanies eating. Every so often a man may make a ball out of the stiff 
porridge and jump up and offer it to one of the women. This is the special 
Buswezi form of wooing, and if the woman looks upon the man with favor 
she also makes a ball out of her porridge and they each eat their ball with arms 
linked together. The couple will then occupy the same cubicle for the night.” 

After the meal the leading members return to the hut with the novice, 
while the others continue the dance. At a given signal from those in the hut 
the dance suddenly breaks off and the dancers sit down where they are, no 
one being allowed to leave the circle. Inside the hut the novice once again sits 
down; the kanumba stands in front of him and, pouring a few drops of Jukago 
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from a calabash into the palm of his hand, he rubs it gently over the face of the 
novice from forehead to neck. While he is doing so he says: ‘The man when he 
comes to bewitch you shall die, shall burst. May he leave you alone, my child.’ 
The kanumba finishes by rubbing the /ukago round the waist of the novice and 
on his feet from heel to toe. After this, two pieces of root are placed on the floor 
and the novice lies face downward on them, while the kanumba addresses him: 
“You are lying on the roots left to us by Lyangombe and Ngasa. With their 
aid you will retain your own good health and will have the power to restore 
others to health and thus enrich yourself. But if you should dare to insult the 
Baswezi, your brothers and sisters, or if you should refuse to obey your leaders 
or the parents who have given birth to you today, our ties will be undone and 
you will be left alone to disappear.” 

While the kanumba is speaking the signal is given for the dancers to stop, 
and during the ensuing silence he breaks a calabash with an ax over the 
prostrate body of the novice (kumuhelela mutete). Finally the novice stands up 
and, picking up the two roots, says, “‘Maswezi wane.” His mother takes the 
roots from him to keep until they are incorporated in his shishingo. 

The dance continues until the Baswezi are exhausted and go to bed. 


SECOND Day 


The morning of the next day is given to rest after the numerous and stren- 
uous events of the previous day. The novice is obliged to present the society 
with a goat before he is accepted for initiation, and this goat is killed on the 
second day and eaten with the meals of the day. The novice is watched by his 
parents and grandparents, who even accompany him outside the hut when he 
has to leave it, shaking their rattles as they go to drive away evil influences. 
Later in the day a kisonzo (a small closely woven basket rather like a tumbler 
in shape) is filled with a variety of seed of such crops as sorghum, rice, millet, 
beans, and groundnuts. A small square is cleaned near the house, to which the 
novice is brought and made to sit down on the vishingo of his parents which 
have been placed on the ground. The kanumba gives him the kisonzo and helps 
him to make the following tambiko (sacrifice in connection with ancestor wor- 
ship). 

The novice turns to the east and throws some of the seed in that direction, 
saying: 

You, sun, I got in touch with the spirits. May you grant me recovery from illness, sit- 
ting upon the vishingo of father and mother. May you cure me surrounded by illness.” 


Turning to the west the novice throws some more seed and says: 


I turn to the west. Baswezi all come from the west of the Watussi. Help me. I got in 
touch with the spirits of father and mother. I shall not reject father and mother. 


Turning to the north he throws seed and says: 


I speak to you people of the north. Grant me well-being. May I be finished with illness.” 
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Turning to the south and throwing seed, he invokes the spirits of the coun- 
try whence come the ornamental copper rings. 

When he has made these invocations the novice rises and, holding the 
vishingo and the kisonzo above his head, cries: 


I hold the vishingo of father and mother. I enter the Buswezi. May I be received by 
chiefs, by Europeans. May I arrive, may I heal in the same way as they heal (others) 
father and mother.™ 


With these words the novice throws the rest of the seed into the air, and 
they all return to the hut. In the evening they dance again. 


TurrD Day 


The next morning a black sheep, also a part of the fee paid by the novice 
for his initiation, is brought. * As soon as all the Baswezi are assembled—and 
this may take time, since all do not sleep on the premises—they form a circle 
round the novice and his grandfather and sing: “[Title of one inspiring awe] 
come here Binego.””* 

Drums and makimba are used to assist in the invocation of Binego. In a 
short time the spirit enters the grandfather, the moment of entry being obvious 
from the groans and moans of the latter which indicate the beginning of a 
trance. A low stool is brought on which the grandfather sits, uttering inarticu- 
late cries from time to time, while the novice sits beside him on the floor. The 
Baswezi then intone: “I offer a solemn sacrifice to the lion.’”” 

The sheep is put down in front of the grandfather with its legs tied to- 
gether. During the sacrifice the Baswezi often leave a space in the circle they 
make round the central group so that spectators may see what is going on and 
be impressed by the strength and ruthlessness of the Maswezi spirits. The 
Baswezi continue to sing while the grandfather, or rather the spirit which has 
taken possession of him, picks up the sheep and, laying it on his knee, pro- 
ceeds to break its legs one by one. Finally he kills it by wringing its neck, and a 
Muswezi at once pierces its ear to let the blood run. The grandfather annoints 
the novice with the blood on the forehead (sheni) and on the pit of the stomach 
(devideja). The grandfather, still in his supposed trance, is then led back to 
the hut to be restored to normal. The meat of the sheep is eaten with the 
meals of the day.”* 

In the afternoon the Baswezi accompany the novice to a white-anthill 
which contains large air shafts and there sit down in a circle with the novice in 
the middle. The mother hands her child a calabash filled with a mixture of 
flour and water (/wanga), and he takes some of the liquid in his mouth and 
spits it into the main air shaft, saying: 

I am coming to say by the holy rite of ours Buswezi, may I die, may I be buried in this 
hole if I renounce the Baswezi.”® 


After this the kanumba digs a small trench and pours a little water into it to 
which he adds some /akago. While he is doing this he says: 
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Child of mine I drink for you medicine. If you renounce me you will die. They will come, 
the men to bring you into the hole. They will bury you.*® 


The kanumba bends down and drinks a little of the liquid in the trench, 
and the novice follows suit, saying: ‘‘I declare I shall not renounce father.’ 
The trench is then filled again with earth, and the calabash is thrown into 
the air shaft of the anthill and earth is thrown on top of it. The whole party 
returns to the hut. 
FourtH Day® 


This day is called kubegekela ikungu. The Baswezi assemble in good time, 
and it is easy to see that they are more than usually excited. They first busy 
themselves with laying out the objects which they need for the ceremonies in 
the bush which are to follow. These consist of a trough, a bow and arrow, a 
muzzle-loader (this is not obligatory), an ax, a small earthen pot, a hoe, some 
python excrement (mula), drums, a razor, the makimba, and a number of sleep- 
ing mats. Before the party departs into the bush each receives a blob of the 
white mula in the middle of his forehead as protection against evil spirits. A 
remote place has been chosen for the ceremony and cleared the day before. 
It must be a place where the two trees mulama (Combretum gueinzii, subsp. 
splendens) and mutonitoni (Erythrina abyssinica) are growing close to one an- 
other. Four incisions are made in the bark of each of the two trees and /ukago 
is rubbed into them. The Baswezi sit down, and the mother breaks off two 
twigs from any nearby shrub and gives them to the novice to hold one in 
each hand. While doing so she sings: “‘If I see the penis of the father I can cut 

Next the father gets up and presents the novice with two twigs, singing: 
“Tf I see the vulva of the mother I can cut it.’ 

These words mean that a member of the Buswezi owes absolute allegiance 
to the spirits and is bound to carry out any order that they may give him. 

Some of the Baswezi now go to look for a heavy stone which they drag to 
the clearing, while others collect the leaves and roots of the mutundulu and 
munsuaya (?) trees which they chew, smearing the pulp on the head, neck, and 
back of the novice. The stone is placed on his head where he balances it for a 
short time before it is removed with the words: ‘Heavy as a stone is the knowl- 
edge on the shoulders of the Baswezi.’”” Female members then bring a part of 
the trunk of a tree and rest it on his shoulders, saying: ‘‘Carry our clothes, but 
wait, we will bring our grindstones as well, and it is up to you to carry them 
all. Are you ready?” The novice, seeing that there are more heavy stones, 
answers: “I cannot carry all these.”” The kanumba removes the log from his 
shoulders and says: ‘“‘You have chosen the light load. You like the pleasures of 
communal life, but you must always remember your heavy duties to the 
Baswezi.”’ After a short rest the novice is told to sit down and the kanumba 
brings the razor, spear, ax, and the shishingo of his father. He holds the spear 
close to the mouth of the novice and pronounces the formula of the Buswezi 
oath; 
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If you disclose the words ours of the Baswezi the spear of yours will go through a man 
who will die, and you will be hanged. (A Sumbwa swear-word.) The knife of yours will 
cut you, the ax of yours will chop you. A man so bad cannot escape. He will see for him- 
self. 


The rite that follows on this is called the kumala muziro. The munangogo 
and the leader of the female members® both divest themselves of their clothes. 
The man leans against the trunk of the mulama tree and the pair have sexual 
intercourse in Sumbwa fashion. The kanumba takes the novice if she is a girl, 
or one of the senior female members if he is a man, and they do the same. 

In some places the kanumba goes round and divides the members into pairs, 
choosing couples of about the same age. All are then blindfolded and he 
changes them round. The couples are allowed only a short time together, and 
the ritual intercourse*’ is ended by the kanumba intoning the following song: 
*‘T found a vulva in the euphorbia. I think they deceived me.’’** 

To which the women answer: “I found a penis in the euphorbia. I think 
they deceived 

The mention of the euphorbia, in no way an attractive plant, indicates that 
the Baswezi regard this rite as rather in the nature of an ordeal. 

There is another song which may be used on this occasion: 


The clapping for Lyangombe [is to be done] three times. In the head of Lyangombe 
[is] the penis of Lyangombe, pudenda of Lyangombe.* 


These words express the idea that in Lyangombe the male and female are 
united and productive. 

The kanumba gives the signal for the song to stop and says: ““You have 
witnessed a rite of great secrecy. If anyone asks you what happens when the 
Baswezi go into the bush, tell them that the novice is made to lie on a bed of 
thorns. You yourselves must understand that the performance of this rite 
does not mean that you are lovers.“ It is performed to remove the taboo by 
a mystic rite [kumala muziro gwi ibanga—ibanga means something completely 
unexpected which has a deep meaning beneath an insignificant surface].” 

By this time it is late in the afternoon, and the members set out for home 
in a procession, singing on their way: ‘“‘Mother you have been married to a 
white mushroom. If we are in good health, mother, we shall meet again.’” 

Shortly before they arrive at the hut the members stop, and the kanumba, 
with a few helpers, looks for a suitable place for the mpulunkanya—ordeal 
(kukanya, ‘‘to torture’’)—which is the last event of the day. A tunnel about 
half a yard long is dug, and a fire is lit at one entrance. Medicine is sprinkled 
into the tunnel, and all the members are summoned. The father lies down 
flat on his face at the entrance without the fire, with his head covered by a 
cloth, while another man sits on his back. Others blow the fire into a blaze and 
then cover it with green wood to produce plenty of smoke which is driven into 
the tunnel by means of fanning. The father stays where he is for a very short 
time to show the novice that there is no difficulty in going through the ordeal. 
But when the novice lies down in place of his father a number of Baswezi 
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hold him down, and a great deal more smoke is produced so that he soon be- 
gins to cough. When he is almost suffocated the members ask him: ‘‘What will 
you pay us if we let you go? A goat?” The novice nods. “‘An ox?” The novice 
nods. ‘Your father or your child?’”’ The novice nods desperately.” After this 
they let him go, and his mother distributes a few coins among the people in 
lieu of all the promises which were made by the novice. The novice is given 
water to drink and is washed by the members so that ali signs of his sufferings 
are removed. The kanumba consoles the novice, who by this time looks de- 
pressed and exhausted,“ with the remark that every Muswezi has to go through 
this ordeal which is intended to teach him that a Muswezi must always be 
ready to endure any hardship that comes his way. 

The homeward journey is continued, accompanied by the same song, and 
when the procession arrives at the village it is greeted with rejoicing by the 
Baswez) who have stayed at home and also by the villagers. Sorghum is 
thrown over the head of the novice (a sign of fertility), and as he goes through 
the door of the hut a pot of water is poured over him. The munangogo then 
calls him outside again and addresses the people: ‘‘We led your relative and 
friend into the bush. We there accepted him into our society. Look at him and 
be witnesses that he is well and happy. He was protected throughout by our 
potent medicines. Now it is time to bring the fee we arranged so that we can 
finish our work.” 

If a dance takes place at all that night it is of short duration, since everyone 
is tired. 


FirtH Day 


This is called the day of the kwihane ikulu—the great event. As on the 
previous day a procession leaves early in the morning for the kagondo, which 
is the place where the two trees, mulama and mutonitoni, grow close together. 
Kagondo was originally the name of Lyangombe’s place of burial (supra). 
Every member is marked with a cross on his forehead made with /ukago. The 
munangogo wears an iguana skin (/uhu lwe mbulu) and carries two calabashes 
(tendelt) filled with medicine on bandoliers fixed crosswise over both shoulders; 
he also carries a two-pronged fork. The kanumba brings up the rear of the 
procession, and, when they have progressed a few hundred yards from the 
village, he stops and smears a dry twig of the mupulika (Schrebera koiloneura) 
tree with Jukago and throws it behind him between his legs. When the party 
has nearly reached the kagondo, the munangogo and kanumba and a few senior 
members go ahead to prepare the place for the ceremony which is to follow. 
They cut off the lower branches of both trees and dig free of earth one of the 
larger roots of each tree from which they cut a segment, afterwards turning the 
root over and covering it with earth again. Then they erect a primitive fence 
with a door in it round both trees or, if the distance between the trees is too 
great, they fence in the mulama alone. After this they return to the waiting 
party and hide the novice behind a tree at a little distance from the rest, only 
his mother going with him. The munangogo and the kanumba stand by the 
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mulama until the latter suddenly runs off into the bush crying ‘“‘Ntale, ntale,” 
(‘the great one, the great one,”’ meaning a lion). Then he shouts: “Novices, 
walk with care. The Munangogo has been eaten by the great one.’ 

All the members rush up to the fence with the novice in their midst. The 
kanumba orders him to crawl through the door with his eyes closed and to lie 
down inside the fence with his face to the ground. Long branches of thorn 
which have previously been stuck into the ground are now pulled down over 
him. If he cries out with pain earth is thrown over his head. After this he is 
ordered to stand up, and the munangogo takes a mouthful of /wanga and spits 
it on the mulama and on the novice, saying: ‘“‘O chief, give us health we pray. 
We are your children.’ 

Everyone then sits down while the kanumba explains to them the meaning 
of the scene: “‘This is the mulama tree, our chief, and this is the mutonitoni 
tree, his consort (mgole).”’ He beats an ax and hoe together and continues: ““Do 
not mention these trees before others, nor talk about the things you have seen 
here. Any traitor will go mad and run off into the bush and eat his pubic 
hairs.” 

He then bends down and stabs with an arrow or a pointed piece of iron 
into the ground and brings up the segment of root first of the mulama and 
then of the mutoniioni. The two segments are put on a tray to be carried home. 

The senior members of the society go off into the bush to collect plants and 
roots required for the next day’s procedure. The collection of the plants is done 
with traditional ceremony.” Finally the whole party returns to the village 
where, as usual, dancing and singing may continue far on into the night. 


SrxtH Day 


On this day the Baswezi rest until the afternoon, when they prepare the 
plants and roots collected on the previous day for the ceremony of kumufun- 
dikila musisi (‘‘to cover the novice’’). A large fire is kindled and a big cooking 
pot placed on it in which the leaves and roots are boiled. At the same time a 
number of stones are heated in the fire. The leaves of the mutundulu (Sumbwa 
muvuluvulu) are pounded separately in a mortar and put in a trough. Two low 
stools are placed near the fire, on which the novice and his grandmother sit 
facing one another. The pot is taken off the fire and put between them, and 
one or two blankets are spread over them both. The kanumba sits near them 
with the trough handy. A helper takes a stone out of the fire by means of 
two sticks and pushes it to the kanumba who dips his hand into the mutundulu 
in the trough, takes up the stone and, raising the blanket a little, dropsit 
into the pot. The novice and his grandmother by this means are given a steam- 
bath which continues until the supply of hot stones is exhausted. The usual 
number of stones heated on these occasions is thirty for a man and twenty for 
a woman novice. Eventually the blankets are removed and the two persons, 
who seem fairly exhausted, are given a rubdown. The purpose of this treatment 
is purely medical, and it is widely applied in African therapy. 
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SEVENTH Day 
The Baswezi assemble in the hut while the kKanumba addresses the novice 
as follows: 


You have passed through many sufferings, you have learned many lessons, and you 
have been told great secrets. It remains to teach you the proper way of invoking the 
Maswezi spirits (kulanga Maswesi) so that you will be able to obtain their help wher- 
ever you are in order to keep your own health and to make other people healthy. But 
first you wil] receive your shishingo (kumuha shishingo). 


The kanumba and the parents and grandparents of the novice go with him 
to a mulama tree, the grandfather carrying the new shishingo and nkimba for 


Fic. 1. Bellows. Fic. 2. Hoe (left); hammer (right). 


the novice. The grandfather goes ahead and hides the shishingo in the branches 
of the tree, and when the novice comes up he is told that he must hunt for the 
Maswezi spirit. After he has looked around in vain he is told to look for it in 
the tree and, when he begins to climb up it, he is told that he must move his 
hands and feet at the same time. He naturally slides down again, whereupon 
he receives a few slaps from his father who says: 


A fool like you will never climb to any height in Buswezi knowledge. It needs a great 
deal of skill. If you listen to the words of evil-minded men you will bring shame on 
yourself and your friends. Now climb up the mulama. 


When the novice has found the shishingo he is ordered to throw it down to his 
mother, who in turn throws it back to him. After they have thrown it to one 
another a second time his mother says to hira, ““Wiat have you got in your 
hand?” and when he answers, ““The shishingo,’”’ she says, “Do not say you 
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have caught the shishingo, say you have caught the spirit.” The mother now 
has to climb the tree to bring her child down. He is ordered not to speak until 
they reach the house. The mother is supposed to carry him back, but she 
usually pays a few strong men to do it for her. On their return they are greeted 
with great cheer by the others, but the novice bends his head and is silent while 
he is carried into the hut for the kwilika izina (‘‘to give a name’’). 

The mother begins this ceremony by asking the novice: ‘‘What was the 
name of your forefather who was a Muswezi and in whose footsteps you wish 
to follow?” The novice then gives a name. If he has no forefather who was a 
Muswezi, he gives the name of his Muswezi father or grandfather. All the 
Baswezi take up their makimba and form a circle round the novice, intoning 
the name of his spirit in a rhythmic singsong. In due course the novice begins 
to join in, and this is the signal for the pace to quicken. The novice slowly 
begins to shake his head and arms in time to the beat, and finally he lets out a 
cry. It may be quite a long time before the novice becomes possessed, and many 
of the other members may go through the procedure first in order to encourage 
him. Those who remain unaffected or who are not joining in the performance 
open the door to allow spectators to look in and see the exciting scene. The 
novice finally begins to declaim sentences in the special language of the Bas- 
wezi, to the astonishment of all present. The novice and the other members 
who are in a trance are moved outside into the yard, where they continue to 
dance and talk in the strange language. Every so often a member who has so 
far remained sober suddenly jumps up and, as though impelled by an irresist- 
ible urge, joins the others. At last the kanwmba gives the signal for the per- 
formance to end, and a low stool is brought from the house, onto which the 
novice is pushed down. He is given a blow on the chest to bring him to him- 
self, an act which the older members do for themselves. A tray is put down near 
the stool, and the novice is made to put his right foot into it. The kanumba 
then turns to the spectators and says that the spirit wishes to be greeted by 
those who are uninitiated. Many of the spectators step into the circle and 
throw coins, bracelets, strings of beads, and other ornaments into the tray. 
The munangogo invites them to satisfy themselves that the novice is in good 
health and that he has no marks of fresh wounds. 

While the munangogo remains outside, the other leaders go back into the 
hut with the novice to give him his final instructions.*° The grandmother brings 
in a plate full of hot sweet potatoes, and the novice is ordered to hand them 
round so that everyone gets a share. He is very reluctant to do this because he 
has already heard that sweet potatoes are the main taboo of the Baswezi. 
However, he hands them round, and when everyone has taken a piece and 
begun to eat they one after another fall down as if dead. At this moment the 
munangogo enters and when he sees what has happened pretends to be terribly 
upset; he overwhelms the novice with reproaches, accusing him of having 
poisoned his comrades. He calls in a few members from outside, who adopt 
a threatening attitude toward the desperate novice; finally the kanumba 
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comes to his aid and offers to restore the prostrate members to life in exchange 
for the payment of a cow. He leaves the hut and at once returns with a bunch 
of useless plants. He tells the novice to chew the plants and to spit the pulp 
on the necks of the prostrate Baswezi, one by one. When this has been done, 
the munangogo claps his hands and they all jump up. The munangogo says: 


You have seen the terrible consequence of eating sweet potatoes. They are our 
principal taboo, but there are others as well, namely, fish, chicken, water-buck, giraffe, 
buffalo, guinea-fowl, and churned milk. 


He then repeats once more the main rules of the Buswezi code: the duty 
of attending assemblies of the Baswezi, of keeping their secrets, of assisting 
other members who are in need, and of avoiding all dealings with other secret 
societies. 

The mother brings in a small pot of cooked beans and asks the grandfather 
to partake of a meal with his grandson. The contents of the pot are poured 
onto a low stool (i/ebe) placed between the two. The grandfather forms two 
small lumps with the beans and tells the novice to open his mouth (asama). 
The novice does so and the grandfather moves to throw the lumps into his 
mouth, whereupon the novice automatically closes his mouth and his grand- 
father throws the lumps behind him, saying, ““You are very hungry, but do 
not forget the Maswezi spirits. Before you start eating you must give them 
their share.”’ Then they eat the rest of the beans. 

The leading members now go into the bush with the novice for the last 
time, while the other Baswezi sing and dance. If there is a source of water in 
the vicinity they go there, taking with them a “razor as used by the ances- 
tors,’’ which consists of a short piece of sorghum stalk into which has been 
fitted as the blade a small piece of the skin of a sugar cane.*' The head of the 
novice is rubbed with mwezya (Croton sp.) leaves, and the kanumba goes over 
his hair a few times with the razor. Finally he shaves the novice properly 
with an ordinary razor. A small trench is dug and filled with water in which is 
sprinkled Jukago and some of the novice’s hair. This trench is called /uvumba. 
Those present drink a little from the trench, one after the other, and then they 
take a running jump over the trench in turn, the mother leading and the novice 
bringing up the rear. The kanumba says to him: 


You are now a Muswezi and you have permission to call yourself a Muswezi. You 
can join a Buswezi group wherever you find one, and if you are asked for proof of your 
membership you must say, “One ndumuke luvumba,” which will show that you have 
been well instructed in all the rites from beginning to end. 


They all return and join the others in singing and dancing, and the next 
day the members set off for home. The parents and grandparents accompany 
the novice to his home. Before he enters his house they give him the kasagati, 
which is a piece of firewood from the fire which was kindled on the sixth day 
to which is attached a wisp of sorghum and a maize cob in its leaves, the whole 
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being tied together with a creeper, /ukoka. The novice hangs the kasagati on 
the center pole of his hut as a sign of his membership in the Buswezi. 


KWESELWA 


When a Muswezi has been a member of the society for many years, has 
attended many initiations, functioning as the father or grandfather of the 
novice, and has also learned the use of many medicines, he may apply for 
admission into the mysteries of the Kweselwa. The banangogo of the Buswezi 
groups are generally Kweselwa initiates, and a member who aspires to be 
admitted therefore approaches the munangogo of his group to discuss with him 
the question of his acceptance. The Kweselwa is simply an inner society of the 
Buswezi, membership in which is open only to Baswezi; it is not a separate so- 
ciety. 

If a candidate is accepted for initiation, parents and grandparents are ap- 
pointed for him, and the day and place for the ceremonies, which are generally 
held in the house of the novice or of his “father,” are arranged. 


First Day 


The munangogo and the kanumba, who play the same parts as they do in 
the initiation into the Buswezi, go with a few helpers to collect roots of mu- 
lama, mutobo, and mbale, while the female members collect grass from low- 
lying land. Late in the evening they start building a kagondo about fifty feet 
from the hut. In the middle of the chosen site a peg is pushed into the ground, 
and the kanumba ties one end of a length of string to it, fastening the other 
end to his leg. He then walks round the peg, thus marking a circle for the 
digging of a trench into which are driven long thin sticks to represent the 
outer wall of the building. Lukago is sprinkled into the trench, as is usual on 
such occasions. The kagondo when finished is shaped like a shigawiro, i.e., it is 
of a conical form five to six feet high. The building must be finished before 
dawn. 

The members rest until the afternoon, when they dig a short trench at the 
head of the novice’s bed and bury a blackened ax in it. They take off their 
clothes and shovel the earth back into the trench with their buttocks. As they 
are doing this they sing: “‘To finish the work in a nice way.’ They finish up 
with the following song: ‘“‘In the bush it is lost.’’® 

The ax apparently represents evil influences. 

The next procedure is to grind some sorghum grain, mix it with water, and 
pour the mixture (/wanga) into a small earthen pot and also into the finga 
(two calabashes ornamented with beads, which represent twins and are used in 
ancestor worship when the ancestor was the father of twins). The novice sips 
a little of the liquid from each of the three vessels and spits it on the floor, 
saying: [Wherever] the Kweselya may send me may I return in good health.’ 

There are no further ceremonies but the members join in singing and danc- 
ing. 
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SECOND Day 


No ceremonies take place, but the members join in singing and dancing. 


TuirD Day 


Early in the morning some of the members go into the bush to find an 
anthill which has no air shafts. When they have found one, they dig in it 
until they come to a tree root. They cut a piece out of the root, stick a luhindu 
(a large, crudely formed needle, rather like an arrow-point with a spiral han- 
dle) into it, and remove it from the ground. They then attach a kibangwe 
(lupingu) to it, sprinkle some mgusi over it, and wrap it up in a piece of cloth 
tied with black thread. This bundle, which is called sanzyo, is carried home on a 
tray and covered with a black cloth. The novice is summoned and made to 
remove his shirt, and incisions are made on his forehead, on the pit of his 
stomach, and on his big toes. The root in the sanzyo is rubbed against the in- 
cisions, while the members say in the special /uswezi language: ‘‘You, we give 
you medicine our. May you recover, may you see men.’ 

They then proceed to a crossroads, where they clear a small patch and put 
the sanzyo down on it with the words: 


You growth of root, if there is a crocodile come here, a snake come here, if in a nice 
manner you ask us nicely we will send you to the water.* 


The following explanation was given of the whole procedure: As the tree 
sends its roots into the anthill, so the Buswezi went forward until it en- 
countered the novice of the Kweselwa. The root and the anthill are friends 
and, though white ants will eat anything, they do not touch this root because 
it forms the fortification of their building. The novice needs a firm friend for 
the events which will follow next day. The friend’s assistance will firstly be in 
the nature of a warning of danger from hostile elements; the sanzyo will indi- 
cate to him when danger is imminent. 

The sanzyo is left at the crossroads, and the party returns home. 


FourTH Day 


Early in the morning the munangogo goes to the crossroads to see what has 
happened to the sanzyo. If it has moved in the direction of the house this 
means danger; if it has moved away from the house this means that the way 
is free; if it has not moved this means that neither friendly nor hostile spirits 
are on their way, and the initiation may go on. 

The munangogo then summons the other members and shows them the 
sanzyo, which is then carried to the water by a man and a woman. The Kwe- 
selwa initiation can be carried out only where there is a stream or sufficient 
water for the performance of the rites. The couple look for a place where the 
water is deep enough to reach to the shoulders of the man, and there they 
clean a small patch by the water’s edge whereon to put the samzyo, saying (in 
lusweszi) : 
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You growth of root, we leave you here by the water. If arrives a crocodile you will be 
strangled. You get lost we shall know the evil. We are going back over there [home]. 
We will come back on another day.*” 


They leave the sanzyo where it is and return home. On their way back they 
go to the anthill which they visited on the previous day and collect from it a 
trough full of soil to take with them. They also collect ilendi (Sesanum augusti 
folium) leaves, which they put into a pot filled with water, adding to it the 
finely pounded soil from the anthill, and stirring it all together until it forms 
a thick soup. Outside the hut the kanmumba marks out with /ukago a circle 
about three feet in diameter, and the novice sits down in it with his legs out- 
stretched. The pot is placed on the ground beside him. His father brings him a 
root from the musaka mkalange bush and asks him whether he knows what root 
it is. When the novice replies, ‘‘No,”’ his father says, “Then I will teach you,” 
and smears the soup on the face, head, and body of the novice. While this is 
going on the others sing (in /uswezi): ‘We send our pupil into the thorns.’’* 

Finally they make a pair of horns out of clay and put them on the head of 
the novice. He is not allowed to sleep during the night, the members taking 
turns in keeping him awake by pouring a pot of the soup over his head when he 
appears to be going to sleep. 

FirtH Day 


Early in the morning a few members go out to look for two long branches 
of a musazi (Sumbwa mwishantoko) bush (Randia sp.) which has long thorns, 
and they also have to find poles for two gateposts. With these they build a 
gate, with the thorn branches running across the opening at different heights, 
like barbed wire. The people in the house have meantime killed a sheep by 
giving it one blow on the head. Immediately it is dead they take out the en- 
trails, heart, and lungs, which they carry to the gate, the novice accompanying 
them. When they get there he is told to jump over the fence, and when he 
confesses his inability to do this he is told to crawl through the gate between 
the thorn branches. When he has done this he sits down on the other side, and 
the kanumba addresses him as follows: 


This door is made from the branches of the mwishantoko which is the “great tree” 
of the Kweselwa. The branches are called maliba and the fruits mantobolwa (mahobolwa). 
You may not use these words casually and particularly not in the presence of outsiders. 
If you fail to keep them to yourself you will go mad and crawl about on your stomach, 
just as you have been doing now. 


After a little rest they go back to where they have left the sanzyo. If it has 
remained unmoved the omens are favorable, but if it has been moved or 
disappeared the place is considered unsuitable for the next ceremony and 
another place must be found. If the first place is suitable, the kanumba throws 
some /ukago into the water while the father makes a bundle of the vishingo of 
the grandfather and novice and the entrails of the sheep. He then jumps into 
the water and hides the bundle underneath the shrubs on the bank of the river, 
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afterward summoning the grandparents, mother, and novice to take off their 
clothes and jump into the water.®® The novice is ducked by the others several 
times; then he is told to search for the vishingo. His mother helps him in his 
search to good effect, since she has already been told where the bundle is hid- 
den. When he has found it, he holds it up above his head at which the others 
give cries of joy. They all leave the water, and the mud is cleaned off the novice 
to the accompaniment of a great deal of noise and horseplay. They take with 
them some mud from the bottom and return to the others, who receive them 
with great rejoicing, and the arms of the novice are lifted like those of a vic- 
torious boxer in the ring. 

One of the members now has to find a /ufunzo plant which grows near water. 
He digs it up roots and all so that it, together with sorghum and bean seeds, 
can be replanted later near the hut. If these plants bear fruit they are mixed 
with the seed for the next planting, as a potent fertility medicine. 

They all return to the anthill, carrying the bundle containing the vishingo, 
the sanzyo, and the mud in a trough, and as they go they sing: “Ah I remem- 
ber Europe [water] of the mystic procedure.’’® 

When they arrive at their destination they show the novice the hole in the 
anthill and tell him that it is the birthplace of his blood-brother (the sanzyo). 
From there they proceed to the gate of thorns and pull it down, taking the two 
thorn branches home with them. When they reach home they have a meal and 
a rest. 

Late in the afternoon the members assemble again and collect the usual 
paraphernalia (the thorn branches, mula, ngula [red ochre], ax, and /ugera 
[needle]) in the kagondo, together with some /ugowi grass and a pot of beer. 
They spread out the grass and put the ax and /Jugera on it, covering them with 
another layer of grass on which they put the pot of beer, which pot has pre- 
viously been thoroughly cleaned inside and out. They put blobs of mgula and 
mula on the outside of the pot, and some of the thorn twigs are tied round it 
and some put on top as a cover. During these preparations the members sit 
round the kagondo rattling their makimba and singing: ‘Let us make spots on 
the lion’s [skin].’™ 

At about midnight, when everyone in the village is asleep, the members 
once more go with the novice to the crossroads where the sanzyo was left on the 
third day. There they put down a mortar as a seat for the novice and a pestle 
as a footstool. A fire is lit. The kanumba cuts the nail of the little finger of the 
novice’s right hand and that of the little toe of his left foot, and shaves a 
tonsure on the back of his head. He cuts a small piece from the heart and a 
small piece from the lung of the sheep and scrapes off some particles of the 
sanzyo—from the mtambazi [root], Jugera, and ngula—and adds some of the 
mud from the water-hole. All these ingredients are mixed with the saliva of 
the novice and from the mixture is formed a small cylinder like a cigarette 
wrapped in the bark of the muhozya tree (Sterculia africana F.). This cylinder 
is then shaped into a ring wrapped up again with more strips of the bark. The 
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owner very often later adorns this amulet with beads. The kanumba hands the 
hirizi (amulet) to the novice and says: 


This is your blood-brother. Look after him. Have him beside you when you sleep 
and he wil] awaken you if you are in danger from black magic, an enemy, or an accident. 
But take care that nobody sees him, not even your wife or your children. He would 
feel their eyes on him to be an insult. Take him with you to all meetings of the Baswezi; 
he is a part of you. Your soul is in him through your saliva, your body is in him through 
your nails and hair, and the Kweselwa is in him through the mud. All this is mixed with 
his own soul—the heart of the sheep. 


Then the novice is lifted off the mortar by his little fingers, and he pushes 
the mortar over with his foot. They all go home. By this time it is early morn- 
ing and there is not much time left for sleep. 


S1xtH Day 


In the morning the members once more leave the hut and go into the bush 
to find an ivumangizyo plant, which they need for making a cover for the amu- 
let. The root of this plant is a tuber, from which they cut a piece. They also 
cut off the end of the root of a muguluka tree (Maerua angolensis), and finally 
they dig out a piece of the root of the mutelela tree (Slereospermum kunthianum) 
and then carry the three pieces of root home. The kanumba buries a piece of 
the ivumangizyo in the center of the kagondo, together with seeds such as 
maize, sorghum, beans, and groundnuts. This spot is henceforward called 
ilebe lya muhemba (‘‘the stool of the novice”). While some of the members 
pulverize the three roots and put the pulp in the sun to dry, one member sits 
wielding a bunch of leaves to scare away the insects. The amulet is wrapped 
with the dried powder in a maize leaf and is then kept in any type of small 
metal box; originally it was kept in a box made of bark. As the kanumba hands 
the box over to the novice he says: 


Since a man is nothing without his ancestors, we must give your blood-brother an- 
cestors. One is the ivxumangisyo who will guarantee fertility, the muguluka will give 
strength and health, and the third one, the mutelela, will make your blood-brother 
lucky. His strength is your strength, etc. 


In the evening they all assemble at the kagondo, where the kanumba lifts 
the thorns off the pot of beer and sprinkles mukakama and lugola medicine 
onto the beer. The parents and grandparents drink from the pot by bending 
over it with their hands behind them. Then they call the novice, who kneels 
down by the pot between his grandfather’s legs, while his grandfather holds 
a spear against his head and says: 

“Who are you?” 

The novice gives his name. 

“From what are you drinking?” 

“From a pot of beer.” 

“You are wrong. That is not a pot of beer; it is a grave. Drink! It will 
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be your grave if you betray those who have drunk with you. On the road which 
you take, intent on treason, a snake will bite you like a /ugera and you will 
fall down like a tree felled by an ax.” 

The novice drinks from the pot, and all the members do likewise until the 
beer is finished. After this there is singing and dancing. 

The following morning the members destroy all traces of their ceremonies, 
leaving only the kagondo with the itebe lya muhemba in the middle. 


APPENDIX I 


The following brief vocabulary shows that the Swezi language is not really 
a secret language, but rather a distortion and combination of the Sumbwa, 
Haya, Ha, Longo, and Nyamwezi dialects. On various occasions I asked dif- 
ferent people to translate Swahili words into Swezi, and their answers showed 
there there is no uniform language or dialect. The tendency is for each member 
to have his own particular expressions but, since communication among mem- 
bers consists of exclamations rather than explicit conversations, they all un- 
derstand each other. 

I am not an expert in the science of phonetics, and the words are written 
simply as they sounded to me. 


Isaka — house Isagiza — finger 

Sana | oes Matato — earth 
Negasef — meat or animal 

Matontel Kalili — bed 

Mahoke{ Kavogo — rain 
Bununu\ _ eee Endia — food 

Husi f y M guba — old woman 
Nte M shunu — practitioner 
Mtama — sheep Igosi — scrotum 

M pene — goat Kihanda — road, path 
Mawoko — hands Nawene — I see 

Jwa — husband Kutama — to dance 


Gema — mother 

Genhua — child 

Mukulu — elder brother 
Muliro — fire 

Masilera — water 
Lugulu — hill 

Isiba — well 


Kugamba — to say 

Kusigama — to lie down 
Kuwanda — to climb 
Kuhulira — to listen 
Kusenyera — to cohabit 

M helesie endia — give me food 


Isingo — stream Inini — small 
M pando — leg M uihi — short 
Ikumo — little finger Mtali — long 


Ishika — thumb Ejo? — where? 
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Yewani — mine Seligombo — six (originally “I can- 
Zitu — ours not tell everything’’) 

Kamui — one (Nyamwezi) Gombolwesi — seven (originally “I can 
Kako — two (originally ‘“‘go on’’) tell’’) 


Kanamsanagi — three (originally a Sili— eight 
man who makes his friends laugh) Niengeresi—nine (originally, the 


Tinkawala — four (originally ‘‘I can- master of all) 
not count’’) Kumiyawe — ten (originally, all ten 
Babalamkote — five are his) 


APPENDIX II 
TAMBIKO 


On the first day of each lunar month a Muswezi must perform a tambiko, or 
sacrifice according to the rites of ancestor worship. In the afternoon a dish of 
beans (kihele) is cooked slightly, but not enough to make them soft, and later 
a thick porridge is prepared. The ceremony begins when the new moon becomes 
visible. When this occurs the two pots of food, a small ax which has been 
thoroughly cleaned, a small piece of a lion skin, a shirunga or lupingo (piece 
of shell), a muzzle-loader (if the member has one), all the objects appertaining 
to the Buswezi, a white goat, a twig of the mulama tree, and a lunwelo are 
all laid out in front of the house. The /unwelo is a small earthen bottle of local 
manufacture which, on this occasion, is filled with beer or honey and water. 

The Muswezi sits down on the lion skin, takes the rope tied to the white 
goat in his hand, and sips from the /unwelo. He then spits the liquid over the 
paraphernalia, saying: 

Lyangombe and Ngasa the new moon keep quiet Jet us recover children, wife of 
mine, let us cultivate sorghum plenty, let us cultivate in the roots plenty.” 


After this prayer the libation is repeated once more, and the ceremony is 
over. The wife and children of the Muswezi help him to carry the parapherna- 
lia back into the house. 


NOTES 


1 The Sumbwa dialect of the Nyamwezi language group has been used throughout this paper- 
So far as I know there is no dictionary of this dialect in existence; the orthography was checked 
by a knowledgeable member of the Sumbwa. Buswezi—the society; Muswezi—a member; Baswezi 
—members; Iswezi—the spirit; Maswezi—spirits; Luswezi—the secret language. 

2 There are numerous versions of the history of the early days of the chiefdoms situated in 
the lacustrine areas. Many of these are mythological rather than historical. Cf. Gorju 1920:38ff.; 
Bosch 1930; Fischer n.d.:84ff.; W., K. 1935. 

3 Under the customary law it is an offense for a Buswezi leader to initiate a woman without 
the consent of her husband, and he is liable for a fine. 

4 For easy reference the ceremonies are arranged in a sequence of days, though there are no 
hard and fast rules governing the proper order of minor proceedings, and, if for any reason the 
available time is short, some of the ceremonies may be left out completely and others performed 
only in a perfunctory way. It would be an unusually long and full ceremony in which all the rites 
described and quoted here were performed. 

5 For details about the principles of magic medicines, see Cory 1949. 
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6 Olo isa mubi afwe, akatike ahele. 

7 This and a few other features of the initiation indicate conceptions similar to those underly- 
ing the performance of fertility rites. The appointment of a father and mother for the initiation 
has given rise to a widespread rumor that the Baswezi allow incest, or even that they foster it. It is 
possible, though I could gain no definite information about this, that a couple who have been ful- 
filling the roles of parent and child at one initiation may, at a subsequent one, be paired as mother 
and father, but it is quite certain that no natural parents and offspring are allowed to participate 
together in initiations. 

® T received the first name during my instruction and the second one at a later date. I was very 
surprised when I found in the “Check List of the Forest Trees of the B.E.” that the native name 
mkakama was used for the gymnosporia tree by the Chagga who live on the slopes of Mount Kili- 
manjaro, while the name mviwasungu was used in Unyamwezi, to which the Sumbwa belong. Both 
my informants were Sumbwa. 

* I was not actually treated with these medicines. My “mother,” although she was already 
an initiate, went through the ceremony on my behalf. 

10 Baswesi mwasima. 

ll Mwene namala kapanga kulila luako. Mulomba nihenda hende mwaloha nawasalala. Huba- 
huba. 

2 Humula kabele wengano mulomba. 

3 Tegu, tegu nzowu yategula itende. 

4 This seems to be a popular spirit as I have heard his name on several other occasions, but 
I have not been able to discover who “Binego” was. I was told that it was the spirit of the grand- 
father. The Baswezi insist that any one of them can invoke his own particular spirit at any mo- 
ment and that while he is possessed by it he is not responsible for his actions. No doubt members 
take advantage of this phenomenon and sometimes behave toward outsiders in a very rude and 
irresponsible way. On the other hand, the trance may sometimes be genuine, since Africans in 
general and African women in particular are very susceptible to suggestion. This, however, can 
hardly be the case when a Muswezi provokes others, or makes free with their property. 

1% See Cory 1946. It seems that the mutundulu leaves contract the skin to such an extent as to 
make it impervious to contact with great heat, at any rate for a short time. 

46 Every Muswezi is very much afraid of the kalengo, and, indeed, since it is an unwritten 
death sentence, it is a terrible weapon in the hands of the senior members of the society who can 
use it against members who have committed grave transgressions of the code of the Buswezi. I 
have been told that if the Baswezi decide that a member must die they wait until he becomes ill, 
when he will almost certainly consult a practitioner belonging to the society. The practitioner is 
told by the members of the inner circle of the society what he must do. Either he introduces the 
kalengo into the patient’s food or he simply produces it when he examines his stool. There is never 
any doubt of the effect. The patient gives up hope and informs his family and friends that he is 
about to die. The practitioner never comes under suspicion of dosing the victim with poison. 
Everyone believes that the spirits themselves have decided to call the patient away. 

17 The purpose of this scene is clear. It insures that the novice will regard later incidents dur- 
ing the initiation in the right light. If any novice had in the back of his mind a wrong idea of the 
liberties permitted by the society, he has now been disabused of it. The fact that he was led to ex- 
pect excitement which was far from forthcoming has taught him an unforgettable lesson. 

18 Limungu litali mugeni. Bona balyo nolo wambale makoti gelasi. Litekukoba liberlero mwenda. 
Gwitu ne gumwine ne gwe sanda. Dabele nkulala ndasolozya ndakafwa lwe mbwa. Tyesho walya gwaba 
mubili. Bamayo bane. 

19 Litula li bunamba, ahe mayo, litula. Kwaheri mayo, kwaheri ne bajombe, nazya. Nakubanga, 
ndi mulevi, mayo. Nkunywanga busele bwe halali. Kwaheri mayo, kwaheri ne bajombe, nazya. 

20 T should like to say that I do not consider that this procedure forms part of the fertility 
rites. The attitude of the Baswezi on this occasion would seem less sensational if one were to exam- 
ine in detail the behavior of those attending an ordinary dance in an out-of-the-way village in this 
part of the world. 

21 Muntu olo iza kukuloga afwe, akatike. Akuleke, mwana wane. 
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2 Obe, kasyoba, nabona maswezi. Unkumilisye nsile buluwele. Nikalishe ku vishingo vye baba ne 
mayo. Unibalushye ku obwa buluwele. 

% Napilukira mweli. Baswezi bona bafumile mweli ku badusi. Mu nkumilizye. Nabona maswesi 
ge baba ne mayo. Nienkabagaya baba ne mayo. Ne kubabwira imwe basukuma. Mumpe buhanga. 
Nyshile buluwele. 

* Nakwata vishingo vye baba ne mayo. Ningira buswesi. Nsanganilwe ne bami, ne bazungu. 
Nize, ndagule kati oko balangukulanga baba ne mayo. 

* This is a description of the most elaborate initiation procedure possible. If the novice can- 
not afford to supply a sheep there is no ritual sacrifice, this ceremony not being absolutely obliga- 
tory. 

% Shinga wise binego. 

27 Yatonatona mayenze. 

8 On many other occasions the killing of ceremonial beasts is performed with great cruelty. 
Goats are often suffocated by blocking the mouth and nose with the bare hands. It seems that the 
use of a knife is prohibited. 

29 Niakiza kuyombe ibanga litu lye buswezi, ndafwe, ndasikwe mu lina olo nabayaga baswezi. 

%° Mwana wane nekukunwela buganga. Olo wangaya ulafua. Balize balaka kuleta mwelya lina. 
Balakufulila. 

31 Nayomba nienkakugaya baba. Most of these formulas are traditional and known to most 
people. If the novice does not know his words, he is taught them between ceremonies and is 
prompted by the kanumba or his parents if he forgets them. 

* I did not attend all the events of this day for obvious reasons. I think, however, that the 
very fact of my absence, which was agreed upon by the Baswezi and myself, is a proof of the 
veracity of my description. The Baswezi did not refuse permission for me to attend these cere- 
monies, which they described to me and which in their eyes were simply part of the initiation like 
any others, but I came to the conclusion that a spectator might spoil the spontaneity of the cere- 
mony and thus hinder the performance of certain of the rites. It seemed to me that I would learn 
more by hearing a description of the procedure than by actually seeing it. Anyway I did not go. 
I have repeatedly checked my description of the events of the fourth day by pretending to have 
attended them and discussing in detail with various Baswezi on different occasions differences and 
similarities in procedure. 

3 Olo nibonera libolo lye mwa baba nkalikatagula. 

* Olo nibonera ishino lye mwa mayo nkalikatagula. 

% Olo watenga magambo gitu ge baswezi isumu lyako lilasoma muntu alafwa, nobe balakwita. 
Ulasalala magasi. Mwambi gwako guakukemba, mpasa yako ilakutema. Muntu mubi atenkakwiruka. 
Akubone tu. 

* This leader is not particularly selected or appointed. She is usually an expert dancer and 
one who knows the ceremonies well. She organizes the communal work done by the women and 
arbitrates in case of quarrels between them. 

37 The Sumbwa have their own particular method of intercourse which is well known among 
the people living to the west of Lake Victoria. The act is called kutelatela, and the Sumbwa con- 
sider that other people cohabit like animals and that they alone have discovered a method worthy 
of human beings. 

%8 Nikugira ishino ku munala. Kamba bakuniolera. 

3° Nikugira ibolo ku munala. Kamba bakuniolera. 

“© Tganza mwa lyangombe maganza asaiu. Ku mutwe gwe lyangombe mbolo zye mwa lyangombe, 
nyo lye mwa lyangombe. 

“ As membership of the Baswezi lasts for life it may happen that “mother” and “child” sleep 
together on occasion, but they are not, of course, actually blood relations. It is possible that the 
ritual coitus is intended to remove the incest taboo between members who have become Baswezi 
relations during an initiation. 

® Mayo waswelwa lulelema. Olo tulibahanga mayo, tulakibona. 

* It is often rumored that the Baswezi demand the sacrifice of a close relative (kwihonga) by 
a novice. This scene may have something to do with the rumor. It is, in any case, a widespread be- 
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lief that admittance to the higher grades of secret societies of any kind car only be attained after 
the sacrifice of a close relative. The belief is that this relative is imprisoned and buried and is sub- 
sequently exhumed, and those parts of the body which are to be used as shingira shinanya (the great 
magic ingredients of medicine) are cut out. As the victim has been killed by witchcraft (death by 
poisoning comes under this head), the corpse is thought to have great magical potentialities. It 
would, however, be wrong to assume that an ordinary Muswezi novice is seriously asked to com- 
mit an act which is commonly believed to represent the entrance fee into the community of wiz- 
ards. 

“ I had been waiting for the return of the party so was able to take note of the appearance of 
the novice. 

% Bahemba, muzye kusoga. Munangogo alibwa ne ntale. 

Omwami, uiuhe buhanga twekusaba. Tuli bana bako. 

47 Mulama (Combretum gueinsii). If it is necessary to obtain a root of the mwami (chief) of 
the Baswezi, a piece must be cut out from the middle of the root; it is not permissible to cut a bit 
off the end. Into the hole dug to get at the root must be planted a sample of any edible seed grow- 
ing in the neighborhood. The Maswezi spirits must be invoked when the earth is replaced. 

Mulugala. Several Baswezi must go to the tree together, kneel down, clap their hands, and 
pray: “We ask for your help. Give medicine for those that need it.” Then they dig out the root, 
which can be dried and pulverized only during the night. 

Mutobo (Thespesia garckeana). This root must be dug up by a man and woman working to- 
gether. 

Mutundulu (Dichrostachys glomerata). The small leaves must be picked by being bitten off. 

Kasanda (Swartsia madagascariensis). The digger must take off his clothes and must hold his 
breath while digging. He must jump away from the tree if he wishes to take a breath. 

Munyongampembe (Cussonea arborea). Only a woman may pluck the leaves and she must 
beat the earth three times with the flat of her hand before she does so. 

48 Sometimes Baswezi, when talking to outsiders, will cite the ceremony of the Turkish bath 
as the central rite of the initiation. In this way they avoid further questioning. 

4° As I said in note 14, the Buswezi trance is not to be taken too seriously anc, as this scene 
shows, it is sometimes used as a means of impressing spectators. See Appendix I for the special 
language. 

5° In one initiation an artistic member appeared with a basket from which he took the follow- 
ing figurines: bellows (muouba) (Fig. 1), hammer (mundo) and hoe (igembe) (Fig. 2). He arranged 
these objects in the manner of a blacksmith and said to the novice, “Do you know how to forge a 
hoe? I will teach you.” The novice was given the hoe and told to complete the forging of it. He was 
told not to be afraid of using the hammer. At the first stroke the clay hammer and hoe fell to pieces. 
The man then said, ““Those were Buswezi hammer and hoe. A Muswezi does not work in the fields; 
he dances and cures people of illness.” 

51 Razors of this kind are frequently used on other ceremonial occasions, chiefly those con- 
nected with fertility rites. 

Kubezya kulinganizya. 

58 Makungu malulunganya. 

4 Nekusya kweselya nibaluke muhanga. 

5 Obe, twekukunhya wujanja witwi. Ufwile, unyonye bantu. 

% Obe muhambazi, olo onerero ibamba wize eno, izoka wize eno, olo hasoga utulombe kusoga 
tukufire kumwiga. 

57 Obe muhambazi, twakulekuza kaniaha kumwiga. Olo akisika ibambe obe ulahotolelwa. Obe 
ulahotela tulamoiza nehanaya. Tunasuwa kunyo. Tulisike kufikwa sindigwa. 

58 Twalomela muhemba wane kumaliba. 

59 In 1929 an accident happened in the chiefdom of Buhungukira in Kwimba District, which 
at the time was widely discussed but never properly explained. The coroner recorded that, ““Two 
women, mother and daughter, were drowned in a water-hole into which they entered with a num- 
ber of other people for a ceremonial washing.” It was, of course, a Kweselwa initiation, and the two 
women were the novice and her “mother.” 
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Joho nakumbula ulaya kusnsbanga. 

Twatonire mayenze. 

® Sumbwa dialect: Lyangombe ne ngasa kwesi kwawala uleke tuhole ne bana, mukazi wane, 
tulime busiga buseseke, tulime kumasiki buseseke. Swezi dialect: Liankwina kuni nangafa mwezi 
kwanyala unyeke tumwole muandage, mkawi lwetu, twekutakusa bufiga bufefeke, twekulakusa kuma- 
Suki bufefeke. 
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Three Mexican Crafts 


E. B. SAYLES 


Arizona State Museum 


HE purpose of these reports is to call attention to three important crafts 

now practiced in Oaxaca, 250 miles southeast of Mexico City. Pottery 
making, weaving, and jewelry making are all significant in the economy of 
Mexico. In the Oaxaca region the products of these crafts are essential in the 
lives of the large Indian population. The methods used, in many instances, 
may be comparable to those practiced by past generations of craftsmen. 


I. Pottery Making 

The principal types are: the black ware of Coyotepec; the red ware and 
green-glazed ware of Atzompa; and the “Maiolica” or ‘“Talavera”” ware made 
in Oaxaca. 

COYOTEPEC BLACK WARE 

Most distinctive of these is the black ware of San Bartolo Coyotepec, a 
village about twelve miles south of Oaxaca. An excellent description of it has 
been given by the Van de Veldes in the Southwest Museum Papers (1939). 
Since then, little has changed in the process, as is shown in the accompanying 
pictures. 

The process used in making the Coyotepec black ware is essentially that 
used at Atzompa, six miles north of Oaxaca, in making the red ware, except in 
the way the two wares are fired, which calls for different kinds of kilns. The 
shapes of the two pottery types also differ radically. Several of the steps used 
in making both of these wares, mentioned by the Van de Veldes in describing 
the Coyotepec black ware, seem worthy of repeating in more detail; hence this 
report covers the earlier one in part. 

Of first significance is the use of two shallow bowls. Since the clay is actu- 
ally turned by the use of these bowls after it is first hand molded into a 
hollowed cone, the vessel is shaped as on a wheel. The process may be best 
compared with that in using a lathe, since the rough cone is formed into a 
vessel by being revolved against the potter’s hand, which serves as a shaping 
tool. This is somewhat similar to the well-known practice in areas farther 
south. Here a wooden platform is turned by foot to serve as a wheel (Brainerd 
1954: 30). The use of two shallow bowls is quite different from the use of a 
single one, such as the mold or puki employed by Southwestern and other 
Indian pottery makers (Guthe 1925: 27-51). A single support merely holds the 
plastic clay while the vessel is being shaped by the hands with scrapers and 
other tools. In the method used by the Coyotepec and Atzompa potters, the 
hand holding the shaping tool remains stationary and the clay is molded by 
being revolved, just as is done with wheel-made pottery. It seems likely that 
this practice is an indigenous one and not an adaptation of the wheel intro- 
duced by the Spanish. But nothing is known to confirm this. 
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Another significant step in the making of Coyotepec pottery is the method 
by which it is fired. When the Coyotepec kiln is filled with pottery, the fire is 
gradually increased. After two or three hours the fire box is filled with wood, 
and the kiln is entirely sealed by covering the top of it with soil and by 
plastering the opening to the fire box with wet adobe. 

The pottery is then left in the kiln overnight. When removed it is heavily 
sooted, but after it is rubbed with a cloth a high polish is produced on the grey 
and black metallic surface. 

“This color,” reported the Van de Veldes (1939: 34), “is due to the fact 
that the clay contains no oxide of iron and also to the careful control of the 
temperature during the process of manufacture.’’ The Coyotepec clay has not 
been analyzed by me, but, when a sample was heated over an open gas flame 
until fiery red, it fired a pinkish buff. It was also possible to produce heavy 
fire clouds on the same sample by subjecting it only to the blue portion of the 
flame. This would indicate that the clay contained some iron, according to 
Colton (1953: 23-26), and that the grey to black color was the result of firing 
the pottery in a reducing atmosphere. 

In order to obtain this kind of firing condition, all Coyotepec kilns observed 
were so constructed that the rims were only slightly above ground level. 


RED WARE 
Similar methods in making pottery, even to the use of the two shallow 
bowls, are practiced at Atzompa, north of Oaxaca, where red pottery is pro- 
duced; but the kiln is not sealed. 
GREEN-GLAZE POTTERY 
Also in Atzompa much green-glaze pottery is made, frequently by the 
same family making the unglazed kind. The vessels commonly glazed are thin- 


PLATE I: COYOTEPEC POTTERY MAKING 


. Yard of Sr. Crisoforo Marques, San Bartolo Coyotepec, Oaxaca, Mexico; December, 1952. 
Bowls made previous October, being dried before firing; too rainy to permit earlier firing. 
Women take a large part in pottery making, but the craft is one in which both sexes participate. 
This was true wherever pottery making was observed in the Oaxaca area. 

b. Interior of house where pottery making is carried on. Pots are stored inside to prevent drying 

too rapidly until a kilnful is finished and the weather is suitable for firing 

c. The design is rubbed on the interior with a polishing stone. If the pot is drier than “leather” 
dry, the design is put on with a lead pencil. 

d. The tools: two chalcedony polishing stones on upper left; below, three scrapers of gourd rinds, 
two metal strips for scraping, and a joint of cane for toy polishing; upper right, two shallow 
bowls serve as a wheel. 

e. Clay is bought for about fifty centavos (U. S. 5¢. December, 1952) for fifty pounds—delivered 
by burro. The clays used at both Coyotepec and Atzompa come from recent alluvial valley de 
posits. They are prepared for use by pulverizing, screening, and “curing” in a shaded pit. Only 
in Atzompa was the use of pulverized sherds observed, as temper in making the large water 
jars. 

f. Wood is gathered by trimming dead limbs from any available source. 
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walled and are made on a kick wheel; pitchers with spouts and handles, and 
handled cooking vessels. 


SPECIAL TYPES 

Some red ware horses of a very pleasing stylistic design are now being made 
in Atzompa. A pottery mold is used to shape the hollow bodies. The legs, tail. 
neck, and head are then added. Each piece varies. An unusual series of strange 
animals playing musical instruments, made in green-glaze pottery, are also 
produced. 

These special forms seem restricted to certain families; other potters are 
turning out the more common types. 


“TALAVERA” OR “MAIOLICA” TYPE 

Glazed pottery was introduced by the Spanish, and, along with it, the use 
of the potter’s wheel. The pottery produced under Spanish influence was 
completely foreign to the native tradition. The best known of this pottery is 
now made in Puebla, two hundred miles to the northwest of Oaxaca, where 
ceramic tiles are an important product. Glazed pottery is also made in Oaxaca, 
as well as elsewhere in Mexico. It is a painted pottery and essentially factory 
produced, molds being commonly used (Cervantes 1939). The colors and 
glazes are obtained by the use of oxides of metal and earth. Pottery of this 
type is now a principal tourist export, but it is also used widely in Mexico for 
the service of food, and as decorations. 


Aside from the study of the Oaxaca pottery as a craft, the relationship of 


the various types to one another is especially provocative. Both the black and 
red wares probably have their prototypes in pre-Spanish types (Caso and 
Bernal 1952). The introduction of the foreign ‘“Talavera”’ or ‘“‘Maiolica”’ ware 
has had little, if any, effect upon the native types. At most, some of the red 
wares are glazed with a copper oxide, but usually this glazing is applied to 
special forms of red pottery made on the wheel and not to the hand modeled 
types. 


PLATE II: MODELING THE CLAY 


. Kneading the “cured” clay, preparatory to molding. 

. Acone is shaped by hand. 

. The cone is hollowed. 

. The molding starts by placing the hollowed cone, upright, on the upper bowl. The potter keeps 
the clay in motion by slapping it in a forward movement with the palm of her left hand. 

e. The right hand is used to expand the plastic material to the desired shape. The rim is fashioned 
by holding a strip of wet leather on it, while the left hand keeps the clay in motion. 
The final shaping of the rim and on the interior of the vessel is done by use of the wet leather 
strip held by the right hand. The left hand rotates the bowl. 
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The painting of decorations is restricted to the mold- or wheel-made types 
introduced by the Spanish and to some of the special forms made for tourists. 

Varied shapes have also been made in both the red and black wares, pri- 
marily to meet tourist demands. 

While the four types of pottery now being made in Gaxaca—the black, red, 
green-glaze, and ‘“Talavera’”’ ware—are different from each other in many 
respects, they are all generally distributed to their market by middlemen. Pur- 
chases may, of course, be made direct from the family kiln and the factory, 
but potters usually sell their product to a middleman, who in turn sells to the 
market, which retails to the user. The middleman, in fact, places the order with 
the potter for the kind and quantity to be made. Was this true in pre-Spanish 
days? 

Pottery making is only one of many native crafts practiced in Oaxaca, 
where the products are still largely used by the Indian population. In addition 
are other crafts of European origin. 

All of these, along with the numerous customs connected with them, pro- 
vide a mass of ethnological information. This is important in itself; and a better 
knowledge of these native American crafts may be of use in archeological 
interpretation. Much has been written in recent years on the need for archeo- 
logical interpretations beyond the customary descriptive reports, and most 
archeologists agree that this is a real need. Obviously it is dangerous to make 
unrestricted comparisons between ethnological and archeological data, 
particularly when these data are separated by both space and time. But a 
fuller knowledge of them should be of benefit to the archeologist, who other- 
wise frequently depends only on his imagination. 


PLATE ill: FIRING THE POTTERY 


. The kiln is made of field stones, covered with clay, the rim being slightly above ground level. 
A grate is made of green logs, heavily covered with clay. Access to the firebox is provided by an 
opening in the wall of the kiln. 

. The vessels that are to be fired are closely stacked within the kiln, the toys first and nearest the 
bottom, to receive the greatest heat. 

c. The filled kiln is covered with pieces of broken pottery to retain the heat. The firing is done by 

first keeping up a blazing fire for several hours; then the top of the kiln is covered with dirt and 

the firebox sealed overnight. 


=~ 


d. The kiln is opened the following morning and the hot pottery removed; the firebox is still 
sealed. 

e. The pottery is sorted and the loose soot wiped off with a cloth. A woman buyer is bargaining for 
the different lots of pottery. 

f. Toy making is an important part of the potter’s work. Whistles, flutes, bells are the principal 
things made. 


The quality of the Coyotepec pottery produced today is not different from that described by the 
Van de Veldes in 1939, judging by the types described then. The unusual forms in the shapes of 
birds and animals are now few. The greatest difference is in the increase in miniatures and things 
made for tourists. Some members of a family make only these; others specialize in the larger vessels. 
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PLATE IV: VARIED OAXACA POTTERY 

a. Factory-made pottery; applying the decorations. Each step is specialized. Many of the proc 
esses are mechanized. The products are all wheel- or moid-made. 

Red pottery making in Atzompa. The rim of the kiln is nearly three feet above ground level. 
Kilns of this type are not sealed when the pottery is fired. but the opening at the top is covered 
with sherds to retain the heat. The red pottery consists of heavy-walled hemispherical bowls 
and globular jars, without handles. There are also large shallow flat-bottomed bowls with 
straight sides, and comales—large flat plates on which cooking is done. These red ware cooking 
vessels and the large straight-sided bowls are sometimes glazed on the interior, but more com 
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monly are left unglazed. Somewhat similar red wares are also made in many places in Mexico 
for household use. 


c. The kick wheel, used in making the green-glaze ware. 

d. Firing green-glaze pottery. The top of the kiln, usua!ly about three feet above ground level, is 
covered with sherds but not sealed. The glazed types are first fired for an hour or so. Then the 
surface to be glazed, usually the exterior, is covered with a slip made of pulverized quartz mixed 
with powdered copper oxide, both purchased locally. The pottery is finally refired for about two 
hours. The green-glaze ware is commonly used for cooking and for other vessels intended to 
contain liquids. The black Coyotepec ware is also used for similar purposes and seems to be pre- 
ferred as liquid storage containers. 

e. Green-glaze ware from Atzompa, made for sale to tourists. The central figure, like the small jar 


at the right, has had its initial firing only. 

f. Local uses of pottery. The large red ware jar in the foreground is for general utility cooking; 
the handled green-glaze types are preferred for cooking liquids; “Talavera” types of pottery 
are used for table wares. 
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11. Weaving 


AND woven textiles are an important product of Oaxaca, where both the 

horizontal and the body looms are used. Weaving on the body loom is, 
traditionally, a woman’s craft, while mechanical weaving is usually done by 
men. 


BODY LOOM 


In Mitla, a Zapotecan town twenty miles southeast of Oaxaca City, the 
body loom is now used mainly for weaving two things: a rebozo, the universal 
female scarf of Latin America, which is also used in many other parts of the 
world; and a similar but narrower and shorter cloth, worn by the native women 
as a sash. Both of these are finished with fringes, and the sash is usually dyed 
a bright color. The larger rebozo is more often left natural. 

The large handspun rebozos are seldom worn by the Indians of Mexico. 
They are used by women of Spanish descent, and are also purchased by 
tourists. 

The everyday working rebozo, similar throughout Mexico, is factory pro- 
duced. It is made of cotton, frequently combined with rayon, and sometimes 
of silk. Usually it is dark blue or black, mixed with white, a combination that 
produces dark grey cloth. It is preferred by its users because of its softness and 
strength, and serves a multiple purpose as body covering and burden carrier. 
Some of the many ways in which it is worn in Oaxaca are characteristic of 
that region (Plate VII). 


PLATE V: PREPARATION OF THE LOOM 


. Carding: two wooden paddles, set with steel spikes, are used. “Green” wool is obtained from 
the market. It contains much of the natural oil and trash, just as when it was clipped. Goats are 
the principal wool producers; sheep are less common. 

. Spinning: wooden spindle and whorl. The spindle is twirled with one hand, while the other 
manipulates the rolled wool. After the thread is spun, it is evened by stretching out the knots, 
and is wound into balls, ready for vse. The same kind of thread is used for both the warp and 
the weft. Respinning to produce a fine hard thread does not appear to be done. 

The spinning wheel is also used especially in preparing thread for serape and cloth weaving. 
Setting up the warp: the thread is wound on a series of six wooden stakes driven into the ground, 
to form the warp pattern. The arrangement of the pegs is for the convenience of the weaver, to 
enable him to work seated while stringing the warp in such a manner that the sheds may be 
formed. The warp thread is continuous and forms a skein of some two hundred loops, each 
about eight feet long. 

. The warp is then wetted; the elements are held in place at each end by a system of knotted 
threads. 

. The warp is next stretched by weighing it down with rocks, and when dry it is ready for use. 
This results in a warp thread of slightly smaller diameter than the weft. 

The loom is set up, usually indoors, by fastening one end of the warp to some stationary object, 
the other to the weaver’s body by a leather belt. With this the weaver controls the tension on 
the warp. 
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The body loom was used in Mitla in 1936 for weaving belts and skirts, 
according to Parsons (1936:43-45). At that time some of the Mitla weavers 
had also learned from users of the horizontal loom in the adjoining village to 
weave mantas, probably the forerunner of the rebozo weaving now flourishing 
in Mitla. 


HORIZONTAL LOOM WEAVING 


Another form of hand weaving is carried on in the little town of Teotitlan 
del Valle, near Mitla. Here wool serapes are woven on horizontal looms (Plate 
VII, f), much like those introduced to Mexico by the Spanish (Covarrubias 
1946:255; Dickey 1949:110-12). The Oaxaca serape is without a center slit 
and serves equally well for bed or floor covering. It is woven in two pieces and 
sewn together, lengthwise. 

Similar looms, with a device for throwing the shuttle through the shed, 
are used in the city of Oaxaca for the production of cotton weaving. This is 


done in small factories where several weavers are employed to turn out a variety 


of yardage fashioned into tablecloths, napkins, and other articles. These 
looms are capable of weaving cloth two yards in width, but narrow weaving 
is still common even when the horizontal loom is used. 

All weaving observed in the Oaxaca area, on both the body and horizontal 
looms, was done by men. But women helped with the preparation of the 
wool, spinning the yarn, and tying the fringe of the rebozo. About two days 
are needed to complete a rebozo, according to Adelberto Olivera, one of my 
informants. 


PLATE VI: WEAVING 

a. The weaver’s end of the warp, with belt in foreground. The shuttle, resting on the rolled cloth, 
is a stick, its length determined by the width of the weaving. The thread is wound on the shut 
tle from end to end. Two battens are used, shown on each side of the shed stick. This stick is 
rigged with a piece of yarn by a series of loops to alternate warps, forming the heddle. Another 
shed stick is left in place toward the other end of the warp, to be used, when needed, in placing 
the batten in the other shed. A length of yarn is likewise tied so as to keep the sets of warp 
separated. The weaving tools also include a piece of cane, used as a measuring stick to maintain 
even width in weaving. 

. Weaving is done indoors, the weaver sitting on the floor or standing. As the cloth is woven, it is 
rolled on the stick next to the weaver. Only a plain weave is produced—one over, one under. 

. Opening the shed, passing the shuttle, and beating down the weft are similar to these processes 
in other simple hand weaving. 

. When finished, the weaving is dyed, if desired. Commercial dyes of not too pleasing colors are 
ordinarily used. The powdered dye is brought to a boil in rain water in an earthen pot, and 
the woven material is dipped into it until evenly colored. While still wet the dyed rebozo is 
again stretched, as shown in Plate V, e. 

The fringe is made by tying the ends of the unused warps in simple or intricate patterns. This 
is usually the work of women. 

End section of an undyed rebozo. The fineness of the weave is indicated by the length and thick- 
ness of the fringe. There is great variety in the patterns used in these hand-tied portions of the 
woven material. 
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THE BODY LOOM REPRESENTS AN ANCIENT TYPE 


The body loom is considered an ancient type in America (Amsden 1949: 23; 
Ekholm 1950: 349). It is still used in many parts of Latin America (Covarrubias 
1946:45; Bennett 1946:29; Zingg 1938:696), but it has been largely replaced 
by the horizontal loom with pedals to manipulate the sheds. 

The parts of all hand looms are essentially the same: frame and shed 
sticks, to form the heddles; battens; shuttle. In addition to the batten, a 
comb may be used as it is in the Southwest; elsewhere, a singie-toothed imple- 
ment may serve the same purpose to beat down the weft (Amsden 1949:1—48). 

The width of weaving that is practical on the body loom is more limited 
than that on any type of frame loom. It is possible, however, that weaving 
may be accomplished on the body loom within the working range of the 
weaver’s hands. This would permit the weaving of cloth three to four feet in 
width and answer the question frequently raised as to the type of loom used in 
prehistoric America. A more likely explanation is that the body loom was 
fixed in a vertical position at times, in order that a wider cloth might be 
woven. This is indicated in the Southwest by loom weights and other para- 
phernalia frequently found in ruins (Amsden 1949:24~26). 

The plaiting, looping, and twining of materials by hand, while still used to 
produce textiles of special natures, must have been used long before the loom 
was invented. A step in this direction was the fixing of one end of the warp 
elements to something stationary. The body loom was the result of fixing 
both ends of the warp, so as to manipulate both weft and warp more readily. 

The continued use of this primitive type of loom in such places as the 
state of Oaxaca, Mexico, provides material for the study and interpretation 
of prehistoric weaving that are usually made difficult by fragmentary evidence. 


PLATE VII: THE COMMERCIAL REBOZO AND OTHER WEAVING 


a. The commercial rebozo of cotton and rayon, worn in a characteristic manner, as a shoulder cov- 
ering. The plaid skirt, made on the horizontal loom, is worn with a body-loomed sash, 
. Commercial sebozo used as a head covering. 
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c. A burden carrier fashioned by the commercial rebozo, slung over the left shoulder and knotted 
in front. 

d. A burden rest, made by coiling the commercial rebozo on the head, 

e. Carding and spinning wool on the spinning wheel; hanks of dyed wool hanging on the wall are 
for serape weaving. The plaid skirts, worn by the girls, were woven of wool on the horizontal 
loom. 


Horizontal loom, introduced by the Spanish; generally used for all types of weaving, other than 
for making rebozos. 
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III. Metal Casting 


N EXPLANATION of how the prehistoric copper bells that are found 

in Southwestern ruins may have been made may be found in the process 

used by a jeweler in Oaxaca, Mexico. Jewelry of modern design and replicas of 

the gold, silver, and copper objects found in Monte Alban, at Oaxaca, have 

been made by Sr. Jorge Cortes, using a “lost wax”’ process similar to that now 
being used for many purposes. 

The modern method is comparable, in part, to that long used in casting 
heavy statuary from wax models. The essential steps of the “lost wax” process 
were described by Cellini (1911:293-389), and a similar process was used by 
Melvina Hoffman in casting the bronzes in the Hall of Man at the Chicago 
Natural History Museum (Hoffman 1936:107-13). 

Apparently it is not common knowledge that the “lost wax” process is now 
used for the production of many kinds of delicate metal castings, such as 
those required in dentistry and in jewelry making, and for varied industrial 
uses (Kerr 1948; R and B 1954; Jelrus 1954). However, the same methods 
used in casting heavy objects, such as statuary, cannot be used in casting deli- 
cate ones. Centrifugal force instead of gravity is used in the modern method to 
force the molten metal into the mold. 

Although modern equipment and specialized materials were not used by 
Cortes, as shown in Plate VIII, he has demonstrated what can be accomplished 
under conditions that may be comparable to those known to the makers of 
prehistoric bells five hundred to a thousand years ago. 

I first learned of Cortes’ work in December, 1951, while in Oaxaca. At that 
time I observed some of the steps used in making a small copper bell. In 
December, 1952, the writer again watched Cortes at work, during which time 
the small eagle’s head, which is shown in the accompanying pictures, was 
cast. Each step of the process was then photographed, and Cortes gave a 
full explanation of the method that he used. 

F. G. Hawley, of Tucson, Arizona, has described an experiment he per- 
formed in casting a small copper bell (Hawley 1953:107—-10). This was based 
partially on information supplied by the writer covering the process used by 
Cortes. Instead of centrifugal force, Hawley used gas pressure to force the 
metal into the mold. The gas was generated by pressing a wooden block onto 
the opening of the hot crucible, which was a part of the mold, thus forcing 
the molten metal into it. He concludes that this was probably the method used 
in making the prehistoric bells (p. 110). Hawley has also summarized the oc- 
currence of copper bells in the Southwest and farther south, and has given a 
description of their chief characteristics. 

The prehistoric bells are usually attributed to Mexico, in or near the pres- 
ent state of Michoacan, where they have been found in great numbers, along 
with a variety of other copper objects (Ekholm 1942:97-100; Kelly 1947:146- 
49). 
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Many reports have been published covering finds of certain metal objects 
in America, all assuming that some sort of “lost wax’ process had been used 
(Holmes 1887; Ekholm 1942; Kelly 1945). The most comprehensive of these 
is Lothrop’s report (1952). He quotes Sahagun’s account (pp. 16-19), which 
was supposedly made at first hand early in the sixteenth century, explaining 
the process used by native jewelers at that time. Some of the steps described 
by Sahagun and some of his illustrations would fit into the modern process, 
particularly the making of the mold. However, the account is incomplete. 
In parts it suggests the modern process used in jewelry making, by which 
duplicate wax casts are made from a master two-part mold for mass produc- 
tion; but Sahagun fails to show the exact method by which the metal was 
made to fill the mold. 

Kelly (1947:143) has called attention to certain archeological features at 
Apatzingan, Michoacan, uncovered in her excavations, that were suggestive 
of, but could not be identified with, some sort of smelting. Other than refer- 
ences like these, there is little to indicate exactly how the pre-Spanish metal 
objects were cast. 

An analysis by McLeod (1937:278-81) of some of the bells found in the 
Southwest has shown that they could have been produced only under certain 
conditions. The metal must have been introduced into the mold in such a 
way that oxygen was excluded or eliminated, as may have been possible with 
the use of a combined crucible-mold. However, gravity alone would be in- 
sufficient to force the molten copper into a mold that would produce such a 
thin-walled object as a small bell. McLeod suggested several ways by which 
the metal may have been forced into the mold, but the actual method used was 
not determined. McLeod also examined some of the copper artifacts from 
Sinaloa, Mexico (Kelly 1945:180-86). Some of these had been annealed, but 
the copper bells were comparable to those from the Southwest analyzed by 
him, in that they were apparently cast of metallic copper to which a small 
amount of copper sulfide may have been added. 

When one sees the results obtained by the prehistoric jewelers in making the 
copper bells, and, more particularly, other objects of cast metal, it seems 
reasonable to assume that they had mastered the craft of metal casting. One 
can only guess how the early jewelers accomplished some of the steps demon- 
strated by Cortes. 

Of first importance was a supply of metals that required no smelting such 
as is done today. Some metal may have been removed mechanically from its 
matrix. More likely it occurred as “‘float,’”’ just as does gold in some regions 
where concentrations of prehistoric jewelry have been found. 

After the crucible-moid had received its initial heating, preparatory to cast- 
ing the metal, it may have been placed in a larger clay vessel held in a sling 
and the final heat applied directly to the crucible. A blowpipe of cane, or other 
hollowed tool, could have been used to provide the necessary forced draft, 
using charcoal for fuel. Finally, centrifugal force could have been applied 
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manually by the use of the sling. Or gas pressure may have been used as demon- 
strated by Mr. Hawley in his experiment. In any event, some kind of force 
other than gravity was needed to overcome the surface tension of the molten 
copper before it would enter a space such as that provided by the hollow mold 
for a small bell. 


The material used for encasing the wax model must have been equally as 


efficient for this purpose as is plaster of paris. It had to be capable of forming 
the hollowed mold when the wax was melted away; then of meeting the re- 
quirements of the crucible-mold; and finally of being readily removed from the 
cast without damaging it. Since both clay and cement had long been in use as 
plastics when metal casting was practiced in America, it is my guess that one 
or both of these materials, probably with charcoal added, was used. 

More elaborate jewelry made of various metals, such as that found at 
Monte Alban (Caso 1932:487-512) and farther south into Peru (Lothrop 
1952; Bennett 1946:28), was likewise probably fashioned by some process 
similar to that used by Cortes. While his methods are rather primitive, com- 
pared with those employing modern equipment, they show what can be 
accomplished. They also show that little paraphernalia is needed in the way 
of crucibles and molds, and that what little is used is destroyed in the process 
of casting. This may furnish some clue to those seeking inforr..ation about the 
prehistoric manufacture of cast metal objects. 


PLATE VIII: “LOST WAX” CASTING 
Workshop of Sr. Jorge Cortes Domingues, Huzares #13, Oaxaca, Mexico. The shop is part of 
a court apartment consisting of kitchen and bedroom, in addition to the larger space used for 
making and repairing jewelry. 
A rough plaster of paris model of the object to be cast is first shaped by a pocket knife. 
This is then covered with beeswax and carefully shaped in minute detail, with a thread of wax 
attached to the upper part, shown at the right of the model 
. The wax model, carefully covered with plaster, is placed in a small tin can, half filled with wet 
plaster. The can is then completely filled with plaster. Encasing the model in plaster is one of 
the most difficult and important steps in the process, since air bubbles must be avoided 
The can is next put into a hot oven to drive out the moisture. The heat also burns up the 
wax—giving the name of “lost wax”’ to the process. 
A small funnel, cut into the top of the plaster, exposes the hollow tube formed by the burned 
out thread of wax. Old coins are used for the cast because of their high silver content. They are 
melted directly into the funnel with a blow torch. 
When the metal is molten the can is swung at arm’s length in a complete circle for several 
seconds. Centrifugal force drives the metal into the hollow mold, by way of the tube. 
The hot mold is then placed in water, where it crumbles sufficiently to be removed without 
damaging the cast. 
. The finished cast. The thread of metal formed in the tube is filed off, and the cast is burnished. 
. Replicas, made by Sr. Cortes, of the gold ornaments found in Monte Alban, Oaxaca, Mexico. 
They are slightly smaller than the originals, but the details are accurately reproduced. Cast in 
silver and gold plated. 
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The History of Seminole Clothing and Its 
Multi-Colored Designs 


HILDA J. DAVIS 
Miami, Florida 


ERY little is known about the Florida Seminoles and the history of their 

clothing from the time they left their homes in Georgia and Alabama dur- 
ing the middle of the eighteenth century until after the Seminole wars in 
Florida in the nineteenth century. 

When the Seminoles moved to Florida they were dressed mostly in buck- 
skins, but they probably found that such clothing was too warm for the hot 
and humid climate which they encountered. They took their animal skins to 
the white man’s trading posts and exchanged them for calico and gingham 
cloth, 

The first cloth clothing, mostly of drab colored print, was sewed together 
by hand. The women wore ground-length skirts and long-sleeved blouses. 
Around the neck were numerous strands of colored beads. The men’s clothing 
consisted of buckskin leggings and a cloth, smock-like shirt which extended to 
well above the knees. It had long sleeves fastened tightly at the wrists, and a 
sash was fastened about the waist. 

Any further detail on the early Seminole dress would be purely speculation, 
for there is no good description of their clothing. 

In 1838 George Catlin (1866, II:219) painted a picture of the Seminole 
warrior, Chief Osceola, and described his dress only as “‘chiefly of calicos.” 
In 1841 Chief Wildcat and others of his tribe were gathered at Tampa Bay. 
Giddings (1863:299) wrote of Wildcat’s ‘“‘many colored frock” but did not 
identify the material or how the garment was made. Again, in 1843 Stanley 
(1852) made a painting of a Seminole woman. He described the woman as 
being attired in a ‘‘calico dress, worked to depth of from twelve to fifteen inches 
from bottom with different colors, in various devices.’’ None of these descrip- 
tions tells us much beyond the fact that Seminole clothing of that period was 
made of cloth material. 

The first reasonable description of the Seminole’s clothing was not avail- 
able until Clay MacCauley (1887) paid a visit to their camps in 1880. At that 
time he reported that the people were wearing clothing made chiefly of fabrics: 
“calico, cotton, ginghams, and sometimes flannels” along with a few skins. 

MacCauley described the men’s clothing as being of either striped or 
figured cloth of “quiet” colors. A beaded belt or cloth sash was worn around 
the waist, and the men either were barelegged or, on special occasions, wore 
buckskin leggings. The length of the shirt was about half-way between the 
waist and knees. Frequently, two or three bandannas were worn about the neck 
and a turban was wrapped around the head. 

The women wore long, full skirts of dark-colored calico or gingham with a 
cord tied about the waist. They also wore what MacCauley referred to as a 
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short shirt with a low neckline and bare midriff. A very narrow cape, similar 
to a collar, was attached to the shirt. 

Clothing of both sexes was ornamented with braids and stripes; and, 
judging from photographs taken about the time of MacCauley’s visit, these 
ornamentations were strips of colored cloth appliquéd onto the garments. 
Sometimes appliqués were arranged in geometric designs around the lower 
part of the women’s skirts and around the lower part of the men’s shirts. 
Stanley’s description of the Seminole woman’s dress ‘“‘worked to depth of from 
twelve to fifteen inches from bottom” probably refers to appliqué work. The 
women’s skirts also had a narrow flounce two or three inches wide, which was 
attached just above the knees. 

MacCauley did not refer to the use of the sewing machine among the Semi- 
nole during his visit in 1880. In fact, he stated that there were “no labor saving 
or labor multiplying machines.” In 1896 Willoughby (1898) made an exten- 
sive trip through the Everglades, but he did not see the sewing machine 
either. However, shortly before the turn of the century the Seminole women 
began to buy the hand-operated machines at the trading posts. It was not 
long after this that the styles of both the men’s and the women’s clothing 
began to show decided changes. Men’s shirts were extended to dress length, 
several inches below the knees, and the buckskin leggings were discarded. 
Some of the men acquired white men’s trousers and added other odds and ends 
of clothing to their costume such as vests, and felt hats to replace the turbans. 

In the women’s clothing the small cape which was attached to the blouse 
was enlarged. The original cape extended just over the shoulders and across 
the front of the blouse, and in the back it dipped to a point between the shoul- 
der blades. A ruffle about one and one-half inches to two inches wide bordered 
the cape. Gradual extension of the cape continued until by the 1920’s it 
reached to the fingertips. At the same time the sleeves of the blouse were 
shortened until they no longer existed. The flounce on the skirt, which had 
been located just above the knees, had now been moved up so that it was 
around the hips. 

By the twenties, too, the print cloth of the calico and ginghams had nearly 
disappeared. The dark and subdued colors of MacCauley’s time were replaced 
by bright, lively colors. The body of the women’s skirts was composed of a 
single solid color and was decorated with several design bands of intricately 
assembled geometric sections of many colors. Any color could be used for the 
body color, and from three to seven design bands, each containing from two to 
seven colors, plus two or three different bordering strips to each design band, 
were inserted into the skirt. Whereas the original crude geometric designs 
were appliquéd to the garments, the newer designs were assembled in a long 
strip and then inserted into the garment as a separate band. Use of the sewing 
machine resulted in the designs being made smaller in size and much more 
complicated in pattern. 

Within the last couple of decades Seminole clothing styles have changed 
again. Only a few of the men have retained their long-sleeved dresses. In- 
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stead, they wear colorful shirts, made in the manner of the old dress, along 
with conventional trousers. The bandanna, which was an earlier part of their 
costume, may still be seen tied around the neck. 

Occasionally a woman is seen who still clings to the skirt style popular in 
the twenties, with the many bands of small designs. Other styles are becoming 
more popular, however. The print materials which were so common around the 
turn of the century have been revived, although they are not the dark and 
subdued colors they were then. Now the prints are bright and full of color. 
The Seminole woman continues to cling to her geometric designs even in the 
print skirts, for she inserts one band of the intricately assembled designs a 
few inches above the hemline. Narrow strips of appliqué, which now replace 
the flounce, are added around the hips. 

The appliqué may be of more than one variety. All the women can make 
their own appliqué from very narrow widths of material, but many of them 
prefer to use rick-rack which they can buy at the stores. 

One of the most popular styles of dress developed recently involves the use 
of new materials. Sheer silks, rayons, and nylons are being used in the capes. 
Satins and other materials with a brilliant sheen are taking the place of the 
cottons in the skirts. Like the other styles, however, a band of geometric de- 
signs is inserted in the skirt four or six inches above the hemline, and the cus- 
tomary narrow strips of appliqué are sewed on a few inches below the belt. 

Practically every adult Seminole woman has her own hand-operated sew- 
ing machine at which she spends many hours. In order to make the design 
band which is so prominent in all of the skirts and in many of the men’s shirts, 
the woman figures out the design she wants to make and chooses her colors 
before starting to sew. There are no recorded designs, no written patterns to 
follow; all the designs are developed entirely from memory. 

At first glance these designs appear to be built up from small individual 
pieces of cloth much in the manner of our old-fashioned patchwork quilt. 
However, the Seminoles have developed a unique method of design construc- 
tion which is illustrated in the accompanying Figures 1 through 5. 

As is shown in Figure 1, three narrow strips of cloth, each a different color, 
are sewed together lengthwise, which produces a tricolored band three to 
four inches wide. This tricolored band is cut into small sections, as illustrated 
by the broken lines in Figure 2. These small geometric sections are resewed 
in such a manner that like colors do not go back together. Figure 3 indicates, 
in reassembly, how each succeeding section is moved down about three quar- 
ters of the width of one of the color sections. This process is repeated until the 
desired length is attained, which in most cases is the circumference of the 
skirt. The protruding points resulting from this type of combination are 
trimmed off (Fig. 4), and three compatible colors, each one-half-inch to one- 
inch wide, are sewed on both sides of the band, usually two above and one 
below, as may be seen in Figure 5. 

The method of sewing long strips together, cutting them into geometric 
sections, and resewing them is employed to make all Seminole designs, re- 
gardless of how complicated the final pattern may be. 
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There is one factor common to all the designs which determines the final 
form. This is the angle at which the small geometric sections are cut from the 
long strip. If the sections are cut perpendicular, a square or rectangular design 
will be the result, and, if the sections are cut at an angle, it will produce an 
angular design. 

The great variety of designs which is found in the Seminole clothing is 
created by a combination of variants: the angle at which the geometric sec- 
tions are cut, the width of those cuts, the width and number of the single- 
color strips used, and the combination in which the geometric sections are 
resewed. Single-color sections placed between the geometric sections are fre- 
quently used to form special designs like the swastika-type design in Figures 
6and 7. And the herringbone pattern (Figs. 8 and 9) is developed by folding 
the long composite strip in half before cutting the geometric sections. Figures 
10, 11, and 12 show variations in design. 

If a woman is making a skirt similar to the 1920 style, she makes up several 
design bands of which no two are alike. When these bands are completed and 
the bordering strips added, the color which has been selected for the body of 
the garment is torn into strips three to five inches in width. In assembling the 
skirt the design bands are separated by the body strips. On the lower edge of 
the last body strip at the bottom of the skirt a final strip of a different color is 
added, it being about three-quarters of an inch wide. As a final addition of 
color narrow ribbons of appliqué are sewed on the body strips about one- 
quarter inch from the two edges. The last body strip on the top is gathered, 
and the belt, made of the same material, is sewed to it. To complete the skirt 
the two ends of the cloth are brought together and sewed from the belt down 
to the hemline. 

There appears to be no specific ownership of these many designs by the 
Seminole women. In most instances any woman can use or change in form any 
design she wishes. Only at the Dania Reservation was it found that a design 
developed and especially liked by a woman was reserved for her use alone. 
Among all other groups the designs are exchanged freely. 

Although there are actually two different Seminole tribes in Florida, the 
Cow Creeks of the north and the Micosukis of the south, it is not possible to 
distinguish the two tribes by their clothing. The designs used and the method 
of construction are the same. 

There is still much controversy over where the Seminoles got their idea for 
this type of clothing. Neill suggests that at the end of the Seminole wars their 
clothing was in such tatters that the women sewed the pieces together in 
decorative patterns. This is doubtful, however, for we have already seen that 
Wildcat, Osceola, and others had varicolored clothing before the end of the wars. 

Sam Tommy, a Dania Seminole, believes that the present-day varicolored 
designs were developed about 1916-18, when print clothing was replaced by 
many pieces of single colored cloth. It was about this time that World War I 
cut off the import of dyes from Germany and print material went off the mar- 
ket. So, if the Seminoles wanted to continue to have a variety of colors in 
their clothing, they had to make their own. 
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Charlie Willie and part of his family showing the dress styles of 1880’s. (Bur. Amer. Ethnog 


photo, Neg. No. 1178-m-1; photographer unknown.) 
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Dress style popular in 
1920’s and still worn today. 
Mary Willie, Dania Reser- 
vation. (Photographer: 
Hugh N. Davis, Jr., 1954.) 


Jackie Willie and part of his family showing the cloth 
ing styles of 1954. (Photographer: Hugh N. Davis, Jr., 1954.) 
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Some individuals of south Florida believe that the idea of banded colors 
was suggested to the Seminole by the liguus snail, a very colorful tree snail 
which inhabits south Florida and parts of the Caribbean. The Seminoles them- 
selves, however, do not adhere to this theory, although some of them regard 
the snail very highly. 

Regardless of where the idea came from originally, the Seminole women 
have used it to good advantage. Not only has it supplied their families with 
bright and pleasing costumes, but it has also been a source of revenue. The 
women make skirts, shirts, and aprons to sell to tourists. This has enabled them 
to carry on an occupation at home, to add to the family income, and at the 
same time to keep their family and culture together. 
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Juan Sabeata and Diffusion in Aboriginal Texas 
J. CHARLES KELLEY 
Southern Illinois University 

I. INTRODUCTION 
HIS is a “‘case history” of diffusion in aboriginal Texas. From 1683 to 
1692, if not longer, Juan Sabeata was chief of the Jumano and Cibola 
Indians. During that period he made at least eight journeys across almost the 
entire breadth of the state of Texas, from the Rio Grande to the Neches, in 
addition to known journeys to E] Paso, Parral, and Julimes in Mexico. The 
Jumano and Cibola under Sabeata were bison hunters and traders. Sabeata 
himself was an inveterate gossip and a master at frontier intrigue. He made a 
deliberate effort to gather ‘“‘news”’ and to pass it on to those with whom he 
visited. He served as a “‘gossip’’ not only among such Indians as the Patara- 
bueye of the Rio Grande and the Tejas [Hasinai] of eastern Texas but between 
the Spanish and French as well. 

It was Sebeata who informed the Spaniards in Nueva Vizcaya of the 
presence of La Salle’s party in southeastern Texas, and eventually of the de- 
struction of La Salle’s fort at the hands of the Indians. Conversely, it was 
Sabeata or one of his lieutenants who described so well for La Salle’s party 
the habits and settlements of the Spaniards to the west. It was Sabeata who 
inveigled the Spaniards under Mendoza into serving as his bodyguard on a 
journey through the territory of his enemies, the Apache. 

Archeological and ethnological evidence of the activities of Sabeata and 
his Jumano is available, though rare, and will be discussed. But this is not 
a paper devoted especially to the diffusion of specific traits or complexes. 
Interest here lies in the means of diffusion, the process, the functioning ma 
chinery itself. There must have been many Sabeatas among the Jumano, and 
the Jumano were certainly not the only bison nomads who developed a profit- 
able trade between Plains and Southwest, Plains and Southeast, and South- 
west and Southeast. And perhaps more important culturally than the bison 
products, the salt, the bows and arrows, the turquoise and cotton, the feathers 
and shells, that made up the tangible currency of the trade, was the traffic 
in “‘news.”’ 

Here we are dealing with the actual process of stimulus diffusion. By this 
means a people learn in detail of the behavior, the artifacts, the customs, of 
another people living hundreds of miles away. The rare trade items would 
give reality to such descriptions, as would the even rarer personal visits ex- 
changed by the two groups. And it is of importance that the cultural data thus 
diffused were in large degree transmitted by word of mouth, substantially 
without accompanying demonstration or material example, and through the 
medium of participants in still another culture! Items, traits, or complexes 
transplanted in this manner notably should rarely be close copies of the 
original, might in fact most often show only vague or general relationship. 
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Herein probably lies the explanation for such irritatingly nonspecific but 
nonetheless genuine cultural resemblances as those that existed between 
Mexico and the American Southeast. In such an exchange the breaking up 
and reassembling of complexes of items and traits would be greatly facilitated, 
and just that puzzling combination of isolated traits and items from many 
sources which exists in this instance would result. 

Perhaps if the archeologists were less preoccupied with their search for the 
camp sites or other material evidence of the putative “migrants” through or 
around the Texas “cultural sink’’ and more alive to the significance of the 
observed behavior of groups such as the Jumano and the Coahuiltecans, the 
question of Mexican-Southeastern contacts would appear much less a prob- 
lem. 

Certainly, however, the entire question of cultural relationships of this 
order, the process whereby they develop, and the agents thereof is as yet 
inadequately explored. This paper should be regarded as an attempt to con- 
tribute one case history to the limited literature relating to this topic. 


II. THE JUMANO AND JUAN SABEATA 
In the Spanish and French historical documents of the late sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and early eighteenth centuries frequent reference was made to 
Indians called Jumano or some phonetic variant of that name. These refer- 
ences are somewhat confusing, and several workers have invested considerable 
time and effort in determining the ethnic identity of the Jumano (Pichardo 
1811, in Hackett 1931-34:137-—39, 169-70, 424-27; Bandelier 1890: 80-81, 
84-85, 167-69, 212; Hodge 1911; Bolton 1912; Sauer 1934; Scholes and Mera 
1940). The name was first applied, as far as is now known, to an Indian group 
in 1582 (Luxan 1582-83, in Hammond and Rey 1929:124-25; Espejo 1583, 
in Bolton 1916:168—92), and references to some such group bearing the name 
occur in the documents to about 1771 (Bolton 1912; Scholes and Mera 1940). 
The evidence would seem to indicate that the name Jumano was applied 
frequently to a widespread group of Indians in southwest Texas and northern 
Mexico. Before 1700 this group was allied with the Tejas [Hasinai] Indians 
of eastern Texas and with the Spaniards. At this time they were constantly 
at war with the Apache, but after 1700 they gradually became the allies of 
the Apache and the enemies of their former associates. Eventually they appear 
to have been absorbed into the southern Apache group. They appear to be 
closely related ethnically and culturally to the Patarabueye Indians of the 
La Junta region of southwestern Texas and Chihuahua (Kelley 1947). Their 
linguistic affiliations are uncertain. Workers have variously identified them 
as of Athabascan, Uto-Aztecan or Caddoan linguistic affiliation (see Orozco 
y Berra 1864:386; Hodge 1911; Bolton 1912; Sauer 1934; Scholes and Mera 
1940). It is to this group that the name Jumano is henceforth applied in this 
paper. 
It should be noted, however, that the name Jumano was also applied at one 
time or another to the Quivira or Wichita Indians (Scholes and Mera 1940:274), 
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to the outlying Tompiro pueblos of eastern New Mexico (Hodge 1911; Scholes 
1940: 276-85), and even to the Indians of a rancheria located near Flagstaff, 
Arizona (Farfan de los Godos 1598, in Bolton 1916:225), presumably the 
Havasupai. Scholes has demonstrated that the reason for this widespread 
usage of the name Jumano for so many distinct groups lies in the connotation 
which the name had for the Spaniards. All these groups had in common the 
fact that they were ‘‘rayados,” that is, tattooed or painted people (Scholes 
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Fic. 1. Travels of the Jumano under Juan Sabeata, 1683-1692. 1. La Junta; 2. El Paso; 3. 
Julimes; 4. Parral; 5. Nueces River (Concho); 6. Tejas Villages; 7. Guadalupe River Rancheria; 
8. La Salle’s Fort; 9. “Sierra” Rancherias. 


and Mera 1940:271-76). Apparently the original Jumano Indians were tat- 
tooed or painted and the Spaniards borrowed the name to designate tattooed 
or painted Indians in general. 

Nevertheless, a careful sifting of the evidence indicates that in spite of the 
confusion arising from the Spanish misusage of the term, the original Jumano 
group can be identified. Moreover, as stated earlier, its history can be traced 
for about two hundred years, throughout which time it had very nearly the 
same culture and occupied the same region. These Jumano were southern 
Plains Indians who roamed the country extending from the Rio Grande to 
the Neches River in eastern Texas and almost to the Gulf of Mexico. Appar- 
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ently, some or all of the Jumano stayed during the cold winter months in the 
La Junta towns on the Rio Grande. There they lived with the sedentary 
Patarabueye Indians, who were peripheral Southwestern in affiliation (Kelley 
1947). Because of this intimate seasonal association, Jumano and Patarabueye 
have often been confused. The historical and archeological evidence, how- 
ever, demonstrates clearly that they were ethnically and to a large extent 
culturally distinct groups. It is important that this distinction between Ju- 
mano and Patarabueye be made. 

Some of the references to Jumano in the extreme southern Plains are 
ambiguous and must be treated with considerable care. The principal interest 
of this paper lies in a Jumano group which can be traced throughout the 
Jumano range from 1683 to 1692 under the leadership of one man, the Jumano 
Indian, Juan Sabeata. Juan Sabeata appears by name in the documentary 
records of several Spanish expeditions and he, or at least his followers, can 
also be identified inferentially in the French documents of this same period, 


Ill. THE TRAVELS OF SABEATA AND HIS JUMANO FOLLOWERS 


Sabeata first appeared in history at El Paso del Norte, the modern town 
of Juarez, Chihuahua, Mexico, in October, 1683. He led a delegation of Indians 
from La Junta who had come to request the Spaniards to establish missions 
in their pueblos (Juan Sabeata 1683, in Hackett 1931-34:137-39). Sabeata 
also asked for missionaries to be sent with him to his homeland, apparently on 
the Concho River of west central Texas where, reputedly, thirty-three tribes 
desired baptism. To induce the Spaniards to accede to his request, he told the 
priests at E] Paso about the miraculous appearance to the Indians in battle 
of a cross which enabled them to win a bloodless victory. Sabeata well knew 
that wherever the priests went they were accompanied by a bodyguard of 
Spanish troops. Much later, the Spaniards learned that this account was an 
untrue story purportedly made up by a Tejas Indian who accompanied Juan 
Sabeata. This Indian had accompanied the Jumano when they returned from 
east Texas across the territory of the hostile Apache to La Junta; because of 
the warlike activities of the Apache he and a companion were unable to return 
home and had conceived of this trick as a means of obtaining a Spanish mili- 
tary escort back to the Tejas country (Vetancurt, in Duro 1882:96-97). 

From El Paso Sabeata returned down the Rio Grande to La Junta de 
los Rios. It seems probable that he also accompanied the group of Indians 
who returned to El Paso twenty days later and then served as an escort for the 
priests on the road to La Junta. At any rate, when the military commander, 
Mendoza, started northward and eastward from La Junta, Sabeata and his 
Jumanos served as his guides (Mendoza 1684, in Bolton 1916:320). When the 
expedition arrived at the Pecos River on the border of the Apache country, 
Sabeata explained to the Spaniards that the Apache were about to attack them 
and successfully enlisted their support in his warfare with the Apache. On the 
journey through west central Texas, Sabeata attempted so often to urge the 
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Spaniards into hostilities with the Apache that they became suspicious of him 
and forced him and his followers to leave the party before the trip was half 
completed (Mendoza 1684, in Bolton 1916:336). 

It seems probable that Sabeata and the Jumano returned to La Junta 
shortly thereafter. When the Spaniards reached La Junta later in the same 
year en route back to E] Paso, they found that great antagonism had developed 
toward them among the Indian tribes living along the Rio Grande (Mendoza 
1684). It may be suspected that Sabeata’s own dissatisfaction with the Span- 
iards coupled with his prestige as a leader may have been responsible for this 
change in attitude of the Rio Grande tribes. 

Sabeata’s Jumano were next reported among the Tejas Indians in eastern 
Texas in the spring and summer of 1686. The French accounts tell of finding 
Jumano ambassadors in the Tejas villages at that time (Douay 1687, in Cox 
1905: 234-35). These Jumano told the French that they had been at war with 
the Spaniards and that some of the Tejas Indians had served as their allies 
in this warfare. Since the French apparently had given the Indians the im- 
pression that they themselves were enemies of the Spaniards, this may have 
been merely another Jumano attempt to ingratiate themselves with the 
European group that appeared momentarily to have the greatest strength. 
However, this may have been a reference to the relations of Sabeata and his 
Tejas friends with the Spaniards of the Mendoza expedition of 1684, previ- 
ously described. 

The Jumano apparently returned to La Junta in the fall of 1686, because 
in 1687 they asked Father Colina in the Spanish missions there to give them 
a letter to take to the French whom they said were traveling among the 
Tejas (Hackett 1926:241-43). Presumably they asked for this in the spring 
of the year when they were en route eastward. There is some evidence that in 
this year of 1687 they journeyed as far as the Tejas towns and perhaps even 
to the seacoast. It appears, however, that they remained in central or eastern 
Texas throughout the winter of 1687 and the spring and summer of 1688. In 
September of 1688, some Cibola Indians who were customarily found in 
association with the Jumano came to La Junta and there gave detailed infor- 
mation regarding the activities of the French in eastern Texas (Colina 1688, 
in Hackett 1926:241-43). Apparently this was the first news received at La 
Junta about the French since they had requested the letter in 1687. It is not 
certain that Juan Sabeata or his Jumanos accompanied the Cibolas on this 
return journey to La Junta in 1688. 

On March 3, 1689, Sabeata came to the Pecos River en route to La Junta 
from the east. There he was met by the Spanish military leader, Retana, who 
had received advance notice of Sabeata’s coming from the La Junta Indians 
and had come out to meet the Jumano on the Pecos River (Retana 1689, in 
Hackett 1926:257-59). It is difficult to untangle the series of events and the 
associated dates that led up to this meeting. Retana had been dispatched to 
La Junta late in 1688 to investigate the reports of the French activities in the 
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east. Judging by the story told by Sabeata and his followers at the meeting 
on the Pecos, the former had received at La Junta late in 1688 a message from 
Retana requesting from him information about the French. 

Sabeata was at La Junta at that time, but he had only recently arrived 
there from the Tejas towns whence he had apparently come by way of Sa- 
catsal Mountain, tentatively identified as a location on the Devils River some 
distance southwest of La Junta. At La Junta, Sabeata had waited some time 
for Retana, but when the latter did not appear, he had then journeyed east- 
ward again to obtain further information. He went first to the outer or western- 
most Tejas towns, thence to the lower Colorado River, then back again to the 
Tejas village, returning from there to the La Junta country. It is apparent 
that all of this travel occurred in January and February of 1689. Sabeata 
stated that he had made haste on this occasion in order that he might bring 
the news back to Retana. As previously stated, on this last return trip he 
met Retana on the Pecos River. 

Sabeata returned with the Spaniards to La Junta, and in April, 1689, he 
journeyed up the Rio Conchos to Parral in Mexico to give testimony regarding 
the activities of the French in eastern Texas (see Hackett 1926:261). The 
recorded testimony of Sabeata and his companions supplies much information 
regarding the activities of the Jumano and their conceptualization of the 
geography of Texas at that time. 

From April, 1689, to September, 1690, no definite information is available 
regarding the travels of Sabeata and the Jumano. On the latter date he was 
in the Tejas towns, inasmuch as the Spanish missionaries among the Tejas 
gave him a letter bearing that date to deliver to the Spaniards. Presumably 
he had left La Junta in the spring of 1690. After leaving the Tejas in Septem- 
ber, 1690, by his own statement he ‘“‘wandered for ten moons among different 
nations,” that is, through June of 1691 (Sabeata 1692, in Hackett 1926: 285- 
89). On June 19, 1691, the Spanish expedition led by Teran and Massanet 
met Juan Sabeata and his Jumano on the Guadalupe River in south central 
Texas (Teran 1691, and Massanet 1691, in Hatcher n.d.). Sabeata remained 
with this expedition until July 20 of that year, leaving it in the vicinity of the 
Colorado River in central Texas. 

He next appeared in July, 1692, at Parral, apparently having remained in 
central Texas during the preceding winter. At this time he delivered the 
letter given him by the Spanish priests in eastern Texas on September 4, 
1690, having carried it with him throughout his travels in the intervening 
years. He stated that he would not have journeyed to Parral at this ime had 
it not been for the fact that on his return to La Junta from the east he found 
some of his people at war with the mountain tribes surrounding the lower Rio 
Conchos. In order to obtain aid for his people he had journeyed up the Conchos 
to the pueblo of San Antonio de Julimes, where he had asked the governor of 
Julimes to go to La Junta and aid him with four or five hundred men against 
his enemies. From Julimes, Sabeata had journeyed to Parral to deliver the 
letter (Sabeata 1692, in Hackett 1926:285-89). 
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In the Parral testimonies in 1692, Sabeata stated that he was more than 
fifty years of age. He was a Christian, and at a much earlier date, presumably 
before his appearance at El Paso in 1683, he had been baptized at Parral, 
accounting for an even earlier trip to that place. Following 1692 Sabeata does 
not again appear in the records. During the next two decades there is very 
little information regarding the Jumano in the historical documents, and fol- 
lowing that period the Jumano appear not as enemies but as friends and associ- 
ates of the Apache. Perhaps Juan Sabeata with his frequent manipulations of 
Spanish and French aid was the last Jumano chieftain to maintain the inde- 
pendence of his people against the Apache threat. 


IV. JUAN SABEATA AND DIFFUSION 

For nearly ten years Sabeata had led the Jumano Indians back and forth 
across the breadth of the state of Texas. During this time it is apparent that 
the Jumano had made at least eight journeys over this vast distance, in 
addition to many shorter trips at the terminals of the route. From the testi- 
mony given at Parral in 1689 by Sabeata and his friends we learn much about 
the regularity of these trips (see Hackett 1926:261—89). Some of the Jumano 
and Cibola lived the year round at La Junta on the Rio Grande, while others 
remained at rancherfas on the central Texas rivers throughout the year. How- 
ever, most of the Jumano and Cibola spent the winters at La Junta, but with 
the coming of spring they set out toward the east. As one Indian testified, 
“When they go... they set out . . . when the trees begin to sprout and return 
when the leaves are falling” (Cuis Benive 1689, in Hackett 1926:276-81). 
While on this annual journey, they wandered for some time on the buffalo 
plains and then went on to visit various Indian tribes in eastern and south 
central Texas. 

At the western terminus of their annual pilgrimage they visited such places 
as E] Paso del Norte and La Junta on the Rio Grande and Julimes and Parral 
on the Rio Conchos. In this vicinity they made contact with such tribes as the 
puebloan southern Piros, the Manso, the Suma, the Patarabueye, and the 
Concho. En route to the east they crossed the mountainous trans-Pecos region, 
the southern plains and the Edwards Plateau, the broken country of the 
Colorado River drainage, and finally the sandy hills and pine forests of eastern 
Texas. Ofttimes in their journeys they wandered also through the rough coun- 
try of the Balcones escarpment and the adjacent coastal plain. 

On the southern plains in west central Texas they were in contact with 
the Plains Apache and with the southern Wichita tribes. In the east they had 
trade relations with the Red River Caddo and the Tejas [Hasinai]. Sabeata 
named thirty-three tribes with whom he had friendly relations in this general 
area (Sabeata 1683, in Hackett 1931:137-39). Those already named are in- 
cluded in this group, but many tribes listed are unidentifiable today. Among 
them must have been such tribes as the Tonkawa of east central Texas, the 
Karankawa of the coast, and the Coahuiltecan tribes of the coastal plain. 
Culturally Sabeata and his Jumano therefore served to bring in contact the 
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peripheries of northern Mexico, the Southwest, the southern Plains and 
Prairies, the periphery of the Southeast, and the cultural and ethnic shatter 
belt of southern Texas. 

The motivations for the Jumano travels are clear. At certain seasons herds 
of bison came into the plains between the Rio Grande and the Colorado, and 
at that time the Jumano and Cibola hunted these animals, probably carrying 
away with them not only bison hides but also dried meat in quantity (Muygi- 
sofac 1689, in Hackett 1926:276-87). The Spaniard Massanet said, ‘Every 
year [the Jumano] come to the headwaters of the Guadalupe River and some- 
times as far as the Tejas country. They come to kill buffaloes and carry away 
the skins, because in their country there are no buffaloes. When it gets cold 
they return to their own country” (Massanet 1691, in Hatcher n.d.). Every 
year they had “fairs” with many of the Indian tribes of central, eastern, 
and southern Texas (see Hackett 1926:261-89). These “fairs” were un- 
doubtedly trading gatherings and, judging by the Parral testimonies, attend- 
ance at them was the principal reason for the journey to the east. On the 
western end of the journey the Jumano were succinctly described by Patara- 
bueye as “ .. . Indians who come from the direction of the east to trade and 
bargain with them as friends as they are”’ (Salaises 1688, in Hackett 1926: 237- 
39). The Jumano then were buffalo hunters and traders on the grand scale. 

During the decade of 1683 to 1692 the Jumano traveled on horseback. 
They did not regard the trip across Texas from La Junta to the Tejas towns 
as a long one. They estimated that the trip took only eight to twelve days’ 
travel; however, in practice they did not go straight through but instead 
took their time, hunting and trading en route (see Hackett 1926:261-89). The 
actual route followed seems to have varied considerably, and it will be recalled 
that on one occasion some two years had elapsed from the time Sabeata 
was given a letter in the Tejas towns in the east until he delivered it to the 
Spanish settlements in the west. Significantly from the standpoint of diffusion, 
one of Sabeata’s followers explained that “... they made side trips to the 
different rancherias of the Indians to collect news” (Miguel 1689, in Hackett 
1926: 268-69). Not only did they collect news, they also delivered it. Thus, 
they told the French in east Texas about the Spaniards in the west, and in 
turn they informed the Spaniards about the French. The French visited 
several Indian settlements in southern and eastern Texas where they heard 
accounts of the Spanish settlements, the Indians themselves having been told 
about them by the Jumano (Joutel 1687, in Stiles 1906: 28-29). 

The detail with which the Jumano reported the “news” is expressed in 
the account of the Frenchman Douay (Douay 1687, in Cox 1905:234-35): 


There were some Chouman ambassadors among them, who came to visit us. I was 
agreeably surprised to see them make the sign of the cross, kneel, clasp their hands, and 
raise them from time to time to heaven. They also kissed my habit, and gave me to 
understand that men dressed like us instructed tribes in their vicinity, who were only 
two days’ march from the Spaniards, where our religious had large churches, in which 
all assembled to pray. They expressed very naturally the ceremonies of the mass; one 
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of them sketched me a painting that he had seen of a great lady who was weeping be- 
cause her son was upon a cross. He told us that the Spaniards butchered the Indians 
cruelly, and, finally, that if we would go with them, or give them guns, they could 
easily conquer them, because they were a cowardly race, who had no courage, and made 
people walk before them with a fan to refresh them in hot weather. 


Now this is diffusion—not borrowing—in action. The patterned behavior 
which conveyed so well to the French in eastern Texas not only the form but 
the flavor of Spanish culture in the west could equally well have acquainted 
any of the tribes with whom the Jumano had contact with the cultural pat- 
tern of their more distant and exotic partners in the Jumano trade circle. 
That this is so is indicated clearly by the information obtained in 1676 by the 
Bishop of Guadalajara in Coahuila. From the Coahuiltecans he learned, as 
he might have learned also by consulting the Jumano, of the Tejas Indians 
far to the east. To quote him (see Bolton 1912:16): 


Coahuila has a neighbor on the north, inclining somewhat to the east, a populous 
nation of people, and so extensive that those who give detailed reports of them do not 
know where it ends. These [who give the reports] are many, through having communi- 
cated with the people of that nation, which they call Texas, and who, they maintain, 
live under an organized government [en policia], congregated in their pueblos, and gov- 
erned by a casique who is named by the Great Lord, as they call the one who rules them 
all, and who, they say, resides in the interior. They have houses made of wood, culti- 
vate the soil, plant maize and other crops, wear clothes and punish misdemeanors, es- 
pecially theft. The Coahuiles do not give more detailed reports of the Texas because, 
they say, they are allowed to go only to the first pueblos of the border, since the Great 
Lord of the Texas does not permit foreign nations to enter the interior of his country. 
There are many of these Coahuiles who give these reports, and who say that they got 
them through having aided the Texas in their wars against the Pauit, another very 
warlike nation. The Coahuiles once pacified, the Spaniards can reach the land of the 
Texas without touching the country of enemies. 


And just as general accounts of the way of life of another group obviously 
were transmitted by the activities of the Jumano and similar groups, so in 
all probability was technical information regarding such things as ceramic 
technology, artifact styles, and specific behavior patterns. Such word-of- 
mouth diffusion must have been further strengthened by the actual exchange 
of artifacts, although this is more difficult to document. Thus, we know specifi- 
cally from the documentary sources only that the Jumano delivered at one 
time to the Spaniards in the west two sheets of paper from a French book, a 
parchment on which there was a painting of a ship and written annotations 
in French, and a neck cloth of lace, all part of the loot from the destroyed 
French settlements in the east (see Hackett 1926:257-61). On another occa- 
sion Sabeata delivered a letter to the Spaniards at Parral obtained from the 
Spaniards in east Texas after they had occupied that region (Hackett 
1926: 285-89). It should be noted, however, that the Jumano also took to the 
settlements in the west two Tejas Indians (Vetancurt, in Duro 1882:96-97)— 
undoubtedly complete with the costume, hairdress, weapons and character- 
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istic behavior patterns of their culture, and on another occasion actually one 
of La Salle’s Frenchmen (Don Nicolos 1688, in Hackett 1926:234-36; Massa- 
net 1690, in Bolton 1916:356—57). 

On the eastern side of the Jumano trading range we have more concrete 
documentary evidence regarding the items that the Jumano were trading to 
the Tejas at this time. Thus, among the Tejas the French found many items 
that had been obtained from the Spaniards via the Jumano trade. In addition 
to horses there were dollars, silver spoons, lace clothes, and even “‘a bull from 
Rome exempting the Spaniards in Mexico from fasting during the summer” 
(Douay 1687, in Cox 1905:22-—23). All these, of course, were European arti- 
facts, but the same trade undoubtedly carried objects of Indian manufacture 
or production. 

That this is so and that this trade was in existence even before the days of 
horse travel is borne out by a statement in the records of the De Soto expedi- 
tion in 1542. In the report of this expedition by the Gentleman of Elvas it 
is stated that in the province of “ .. . Guasco they had already found some 
turquoises and shawls of cotton which the Indians gave them to understand, 
by signs, were brought from the direction of the sunset” (see Lewis 1907: 246). 
The Guasco are usually identified as the Waco Indians who lived on the Brazos 
River in east central Texas. At any rate, they were peripheral Southeastern 
Indians even as were the Tejas. 

There is also some slight archeological evidence of an actual trade in arti- 
facts. Thus, in the ruins of one of the La Junta Indian pueblos two sherds of 
Patton Engraved pottery were found. This is a pottery type diagnostic of the 
historic Allen Focus, attributed to the Tejas Indians, in eastern Texas. In 
addition, in the La Junta pueblo ruins a few arrow-points were found differing 
in type from those used locally but identical with a fairly common type in 
eastern Texas. To find really convincing archeological evidence of diffusion 
resulting from the activities of the Jumano and some documentary substanti- 
ation as well, however, it is necessary to turn from the horse-borne Jumano 
of the 1680’s to the prehorse Jumano of the early sixteenth century in this 
same region. 


V. THE JUMANO BEFORE SABEATA 


It seems clear that the widespread trade relations of the Jumano of Juan 
Sabeata were based upon a well-established regional culture and that the 
Jumano must have been an ethnic group long resident in the region. That this 
is true is amply documented by both the historical and archeological evidence. 

A group called Jumano and specifically identifiable with the Jumano of 
Sabeata was first noted in 1582 and 1583. At that time the Spaniards found 
these Jumano living among the Patarabueye of La Junta and scattered in hunt- 
ing camps northeastward across the trans-Pecos region of Texas as far as the 
Pecos River and probably beyond, although the Spaniards knew almost 
nothing of the Indians farther to the east. The culture of these Jumano appears 
identical with that of Sabeata’s group except that they did not possess the 
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horse and horse transport. Furthermore, they occupied the western portion 
of the range of the Jumano of Sabeata and like the latter were “‘striped”’ or 
“rayado” Indians (see Luxan 1583, in Hammond and Rey 1929: 124-25). Un- 
fortunately, the Spaniard, Espejo, confused them with the Patarabueye 
among whom they lived during the winter months (Espejo 1583, in Bolton 
1916: 168-92), and this error has been compounded in many of the later dis- 
cussions of both Jumano and Patarabueye. 

In 1598 some of the Tompiro pueblos of eastern New Mexico, probably the 
Gran Quivira group, were called Jumano pueblos by the Spaniards. As noted 
earlier, Scholes believes they were so called because their occupants were 
tattooed like the other groups identified as Jumano in the southern Plains. 
Although this is plausible, another documentary source comes closer to the 
truth with the statement that these pueblos were called Jumanos’ pueblos 
because Jumano Indians from the plains came there to trade (Benavides 
1634, in Scholes and Mera 1940:280). 

That this was the true state of affairs is further indicated by the fact that 
the Spaniards found wandering Jumano hunters and traders living east of 
Gran Quivira on the edge of the buffalo plains in the period 1623 to 1629 
(Benavides 1630, in Ayer 1916:57—58). Not only did these Jumano presumably 
trade with the eastern Tompiro pueblos but in 1629 they actually visited in 
Isleta pueblo on the Rio Grande just below Albuquerque. For a short time 
in this same year a group of Jumano temporarily settled near Quivira pueblo 
(Vetancurt 1698, in Hackett 1931-34:326). 

These Plains Jumano who visited and traded in the pueblos of eastern 
New Mexico were enemies of the Apache, whose territory lay just north and 
east of their range, and had contacts on the east with the various Wichita 
bands. But were these Jumano who traded in New Mexico in the late 1500’s 
and early 1600’s the same Jumano found at La Junta and eastward to the 
headwaters of the Rio Colorado, especially the Concho River, in 1582 and 
again in the 1680’s? 

Bolton has shown that they were. Spanish expeditions sent out from Santa 
Fe, New Mexico, to visit the Jumano of eastern New Mexico in the years 
1632, 1650, and 1654 found the homeland of these Indians to lie some two 
hundred leagues to the southeast on one of the tributaries of the Colorado 
River (of Texas), quite probably the Concho River (Bolton 1911). Since only 
about thirty years after 1654 the Jumano of Sabeata also claimed the Concho 
River as their principal range and were bounded by the warlike Apache on 
the north and the friendly Wichita and other Caddoan tribes on the east, 
this identification seems certain. 

Thus, as early as about 1583 and continuously thereafter until Sabeata’s 
day, the Jumano were occupying more or less the same region and carrying 
out approximately the same trade relationships as they had in the 1680's. 
However, before 1680 the Jumano also traded as far north and west as the 
pueblo towns of eastern New Mexico and the upper Rio Grande. That this 
northern arm of their trade route was closed out by the southward advance 
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of the Plains Apache is specifically stated in documentary sources (Posados 
1689, in Duro 1882:62). Throughout most of this period the Jumano carried 
on their trade without the aid of horse transport. Perhaps by the middle- 
seventeenth century they had obtained horses and their journeys may have 
been accordingly speeded up. That they were in close contact and had con- 
tinuous trade relations with the Spaniards before 1680 is borne out by the 
statement of a Spanish writer in 1683 


that before 1680 when the Pueblo Revolt occurred trade and friendship had been main- 
tained with the Jumanos “with such security that the Spaniards six, eight, and ten went 
to their lands and villages every year to trade with these Indians” in buckskin, féeccas, 
and buffalo hides [see Bolton 1912:11]. 


Since the Jumano had occupied this general region from before 1582 to 
about 1700, it seems reasonable that there should be archeological evidence of 
their presence. Such evidence is available in the archeological complex termed 
the Toyah Focus. Toyah Focus components have been found throughout most 
of the historical range of the Jumano Indians although not in certain specific 
localities known to have been occupied by the Jumano. The complex is late 
prehistoric, perhaps extending into the early historic period. The diagnostic 
artifact type of the Toyah Focus, an arrow-point type known as Perdiz 
Pointed Stem, not only occurs in all components of the focus in both central 
and trans-Pecos Texas but is found in some quantity also in the archeological 
sites identifiable with the Patarabueye and their prehistoric ancestors in the 
immediate vicinity of La Junta. Perdiz Pointed Stem also occurs in the early 
historic sites of the Hasinai Indians of eastern Texas and in late cultures of the 
Texas coast. Apparently, therefore, this must be the archeological culture of 
Jumano Indians, and its distribution verifies the historical documentation of 
the widespread range and trade relationships of the Jumano. 

In trans-Pecos Texas there is evidence for the development of Perdiz 
Pointed Stem from the arrow-point types of the Livermore Focus, which prob- 
ably dated at around A.D. 900—1200, perhaps much earlier. In the archeologi- 
cal culture of the Patarabueye at La Junta, however, Perdiz Pointed Stem 
itself first appeared about A.D. 1200, perhaps as early as A.D. 1000-1100, and 
persisted until around 1700. In central and south Texas the time of the first 
appearance of Perdiz Pointed Stem and the Toyah Focus is uncertain. Since 
the point type appears to have evolved in the west beginning about A.D. 1200, 
or a century or so earlier, this date can be taken as the tentative beginning 
date for the Toyah Focus in central Texas as well. Certainly Perdiz Pointed 
Stem is the first arrow-point type to appear in much of south and central 
Texas, and we know from the De Vaca records that the bow and arrow was 
in use there shortly after 1500, if not before. Consequently, it is safe to say 
that the Jumano, if the Toyah Focus is certainly of Jumano origin, existed 
in central and western Texas between A.D. 1500 and 1700 and perhaps even 
before A.D. 1200. Recent work by Miller and Jelks suggests that the earlier 
dating is correct (1952: 202-9). 
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There is some reason for believing that the Jumano introduced the bow 
and arrow to the tribes of the Texas coast and coastal plain and perhaps other 
central Texas tribes. On the Texas coast Perdiz Pointed Stem is not only the 
first arrow-point type to appear in the archeological sequence but it became 
the dominant type of the Rockport Focus, identified as the culture of the his- 
toric Karankawa Indians (Sayles 1935:35, 40). This inference is strengthened 
by references in the De Vaca records. It was said that the [Karankawa] 
obtained all the materials for their arrows aside from the reed shafts from 
Indian tribes of the interior (De Vaca, in Hodge 1907:56), and in the same 
documents it is stated that at the time of the ‘una or prickly pear fruit harvest 
on the Texas coastal plain in the late summer or early fall, many tribes 
gathered from distant parts to eat the prickly pear fruits. At this time there 
was also much merrymaking, dancing, and trading. These gatherings sound 
like the “fairs” which the Jumano of Sabeata in the 1680’s attended each 
summer in south central Texas, and the De Vaca records state that at the time 
of these gatherings one tribe of Indians came from a distance to bring them 
bows to barter—and presumably arrows as well (De Vaca, in Hodge 1907:60- 
61, 66). In view of the distribution of Perdiz Pointed Stem, this tribe may 
well have been the Jumano. 

Thus, not only did the Jumano cccupy approximately their 1680 range, 
aside from a former extension to the north and east, as early as the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, but apparently they had already established their 
later trade relations and were even then acting as agents of diffusion among the 
Texas tribes. 

Some of the resemblances in ceramic techniques, for example neck banding 
in east Texas pottery and incised decoration in the pottery of northeastern 
New Mexico, may represent early diffusion between the peripheries of the 
Southeast and Southwest by the Jumano at the time prior to the southward 
push of the Apache, when they were still in contact not only with the Cad- 
doans of eastern Texas but also with the outlying pueblos of eastern New 
Mexico. 


VI. PERSONALIZED DIFFUSION: THE EXAMPLE AND THE PROCESS 


I have attempted to show in this paper that the Jumano Indians, a South 
Plains group resident in central and western Texas from well before 1500 until 
around 1700, developed an extensive network of trade with ethnic groups 
surrounding them on all sides and thereby became agents of diffusion between 
Southwest, South Plains, Southeast, and probably North Mexico. Although 
this trade network and the diffusion accompanying it were perhaps most 
highly developed in the early historic period after the Jumano obtained the 
horse, they were already operative in prehistoric times, perhaps as early as 
A.D. 1200. In the later decades of its existence this group was highly instru- 
mental in the diffusion of European culture and artifacts from the Spanish 
outposts in northern Mexico to the tribes of the South Plains and the eastern 
peripheries of the Southeast. 
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The cultural process involved included the trading of actual artifacts 
between cultures, the diffusion of ideas and second-hand descriptions of cul- 
tural behavior between groups, and the transfer of persons of one ethnic 
group and culture to another and often quite different one. Along with these 
foreigners, of course, went their characteristic behavior patterns, dress, 
artifactual equipment, and conceptualizations. 

This process of diffusion did not necessarily involve continuous distribution 
of diffused traits, since traits derived from northern Mexico or the Southwest 
might be carried across the breadth of the South Plains only to find root after 
a hiatus of several hundred miles among the tribes of the western periphery 
of the Southeast. Much of this diffusion must have been of the nature of stimu- 
lus diffusion, inasmuch as the ideas and descriptions diffused were conveyed 
not by example but by word of mouth. Also this was personalized diffusion, 
and as such the traits of one culture were diffused to another through the 
screen of the personality and cultural background of the bearers of the ideas 
and descriptions. 

It seems probable that the process of personalized diffusion illustrated by 
the characteristic activities of the Jumano Indians is one which may have 
existed in many regions in the past and one which may have contributed much 
to the sometimes inexplicable distribution of cultural traits over wide areas or 
across a great cultural hiatus. The nature of this variety of diffusion may ex- 
plain in great measure the occurrence of clear-cut but nonspecific resemblances 
among diverse cultures on the order of the resemblances between certain 
pottery decorative techniques and artistic religious motifs of the southeastern 
United States and Mexico. Archeologists in particular would do well to re- 
examine such situations with the possibility in mind of identifying evidences 
of the existence of such a process of diffusion as an explanation for this type 
of archeological relationship. 
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On the Number of Races of Mankind! 
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AND CARLETON S. COON 


University of Pennsylvania 
INTRODUCTION 


HYSICAL anthropologists, taxonomists, and geneticists are, with few 

exceptions, agreed that the genus Homo is represented by but one polytyp- 
ic species to which all living races belong (Weidenreich 1946; Mayr 1950; 
Dobzhansky 1944). They are also agreed that there are races or equivalent 
taxonomic units sometimes designated by other names (Kalmus 1950; Mon- 
tagu 1951). But there is considerable seeming disagreement as to how many 
races there are. Different taxonomies have listed as few as two races and as 
many as two hundred. Of two books on race that appeared in 1950, one dis- 
tinguished six races, including a hypothetical Early European race (Boyd 
1950), while another described thirty races (Coon, Garn and Birdsell 1950). 
Such divergences have not simplified the problem of teaching about race, nor 
have the reasons for the discrepancies always been made clear. 

Actually, what seems to be a disagreement of considerable magnitude 
narrows down to a lack of agreement on just what taxonomic unit is properly 
designated as a race in man. What Boyd calls a race is a geographical unit, and 
Boyd’s system of races admittedly resembles the “‘stocks” or ‘divisions’ 
recognized by other workers. On the other hand, the populations listed as 
races by Coon, Garn, and Birdsell merit no special label in Boyd’s system. 
Inescapably, applying the term “race” to the larger taxonomic unit results 
in a smaller number of “‘races,”’ whiie restricting the term “race” to the smaller 
unit yields a larger number of races. There, and in a nutshell, lies the gap be- 
tween four and forty races. 

Agreement as to which taxonomic unit properly constitutes a race in man 
is not easily achieved at this time. Carolus von Linnaeus, the great classifier, 
and Blumenbach (whose taxonomy is most famous of all) both distinguished a 
small number of geographically delimited races. The rule of priority, therefore, 
favors the larger geographically defined taxonomic unit. But usage—the usage 
of the last century and, particularly, the usage of population genetics—favors 
restricting the term “race’”’ to the breeding or Mendelian population (Dob- 
zhansky 1953:140). Thus we are confronted with two somewhat different 
concepts of race and no acceptable rule to resolve the conflict in favor of one or 
the other. 

Fortunately, however, it is possible to retain both meanings while moving 
in the direction of simplicity and clarity. For there are collections of human 
populations having an obvious similarity and contained within particular 
geographical limits. Such a collection is properly a geographical race, as the 
term has been used by Rensch (1929), Mayr, and others. And there are the 
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populations themselves, or local races, corresponding to the units that are 
subject to investigation. If we simply state whether we are referring to geo- 
graphical races, of which there are a small number, or local races, of which there 
are many, the discrepancies mentioned above largely cease to exist. 


GEOGRAPHICAL RACES 


A geographical race is, in simplest terms, a collection of (race) populations 
having features in common, such as a high gene frequency for blood group B, 
and extending over a geographically definable area. In man, as in other widely 
ranging mammals, the geographical limits often correspond to continental 
areas. This is due to the fact that seas, oceans, and major mountain chains are 
more effective barriers to migration and “‘gene-flow” than are rivers and small- 
er land elevations. 

The human stocks or divisions, recognized by many anthropologists, and 
the races of Linnaeus, Blumenbach, and Boyd are equivalent to geographical 
races as defined here. They include for the most part numbers of populations, 
the populations have many features in common, and the geographical areas 
correspond to the continents or to major island groups. There is much simi- 
larity between the areas inhabited by the different geographical races of man 
and the geographical regions drawn up by Wallace (1876) for other mammals. 
It is especially instructive to note that those human populations whose taxo- 
nomic status has been most in doubt inhabit areas where, following Wallace, 
we might expect separate geographical races. Examples are the Bushmen- 
Hottentot, who have been classified in and out of the Negro category, the 
non-Negrito Australian aborigines, and the Eskimo of panarctic or circum- 
polar distribution. However, we need not expect precise accord between geo- 
graphical areas and geographical races in such an adaptable and footloose 
species as man. Rather we mean to stress the fact that the taxonomic unit im- 
mediately below the species is best defined as a geographical race.’ 


LOCAL AND MICROGEOGRAPHICAL RACES 


In contrast to geographical races, which are assemblages or collections of 
local race-populations and whose marginal members may be somewhat in 
dispute, there are also the populations called local races in the present ter- 
minology. These are units that can be subjected to study (cf. Thieme 1952), 
and these are the units that change most in evolutionary time. In many cases 
such local races can be identified, not so much by average differences, but 
by their nearly complete isolation. 

Yet, in more densely populated areas, neatly circumscribed and repro- 
ductively isolated populations may be hard to find. Europe, in contrast to the 
Americas in early colonial times, consists of a single sheet of humanity. And 
yet there are systematic differences as we proceed in any direction, and there 
are human islands where particular morphological or serological traits are 
especially common or unusually rare. Sheer weight of numbers, like distance 
and geographic barriers, serves to effect partial isolation and to preserve long- 
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standing genetical differences. What we find in Europe, in particular, is not 
neatly defined local races but rather microgeographical races which differ 
only qualitatively from local races (cf. Dobzhansky 1953). 

A note should be added about those local race-populations formed in his- 
toric times as a result of admixture between different populations. Despite 
their recent and known origins, they constitute races just as good as those of 
greater antiquity and whose origins are shrouded in ignorance. Setting these 
recently formed races aside as “‘mixed” races does emphasize the existence of 
investigative problems peculiar to them, but it is not only an indefensible 
taxonomic practice but makes us appear more certain than we are about the 
origins of the older human groupings. 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN LOCAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL RACES 


In an earlier taxonomic day it was the fashion to assign, or to try to assign, 
every population to an appropriate geographical race. This effort was due in 
part to a desire for taxonomic neatness—a compulsive trait—and in part to 
the incorrect assumption that a taxonomy needs also serve as a phylogeny. 
As a result there have been some blatantly incongruous assignments, such as 
putting Australian aborigines in the Negro category, and some needlessly 
complicated categories for groups of presumed hybrid origin. 

Europe, to be sure, is a special case. Except perhaps for the migrant gyp- 
sies and the formerly isolated Lapps, all local and microgeographical races in 
Europe do fit into a single European geographical race. The Americas con- 
stitute a second area where all purely indigenous local races can be assigned 
to an American or Amerindian geographical race. But in the rest of the world 
there are numerous populations that cannot be contained in a tidy system of 
three to seven geographical races. And, apart from compulsiveness, there is 
no compelling need to do so. 

The aboriginal Australians constitute one such example. Sometimes granted 
a geographical race of their own, they have been assigned to the Negro cate- 
gory (on the basis of skin color) and again to the White category (on the basis 
of facial form and, occasionally, light hair color). These men of the bush have 
been shuttled between Negro and White in different taxonomies, upon the 
didactic assumption that they must be one or the other. Likewise, the hunters 
of the Kalahari, often placed in the Negro category, occasionally have been 
assigned to the Mongoloid group on the basis of an assumed yellow skin 
pigment that has never been demonstrated! In similar fashion other popula- 
tions, such as the Ainu, have rested uneasily, being out of place in their pres- 
ent geographical area yet not acceptable candidates for membership in a 
European geographical race. 

In addition to these rather isolated, small, and scattered populations, 
it is in India that the either-or system of assignment has led to the most serious 
problem. The millions in India do have a rather high gene frequency for B, 
yet (as Boyd now accedes [Boyd and Boyd 1954]) they are not Mongoloid. 
They are not Negroid either, despite a generally high skin melanin concentra- 
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tion, nor are they Caucasian in Blumenbach’s sense. While India does merit a 
geographical race of her own, the lesson from India is that every population 
can not be tagged in a simple system of but a few ‘‘major races” or “stocks.” 


ON THE NUMBER OF RACES OF MANKIND 


Returning to the central theme of this paper, it is possible to achieve agree- 
ment on the number of races of mankind, once we distinguish between geo- 
graphical races and local and microgeographical races. If a geographical race 
is defined as a collection of similar populations inhabiting a broad continental 
area or island chain, then the number of geographical races of man is approxi- 
mately six or seven. And, if the local race is equated with the Mendelian popu- 
lation, then the number of local and microgeographical races is upwards of 
thirty. 

Clearly one can recognize a European and Western Asiatic geographical 
race conforming to Blumenbach’s category “‘Caucasian.”’ There is a Northern 
and Eastern Asiatic geographical race, encompassing a very large number of 
local races. That there is an African geographical race goes without saying, as 
does the existence of an Indian geographical race. Micronesia and Melanesia 
merit a separate category, and the same is true for Polynesia. But the Americas 
constitute a particular problem. Anatomically the aboriginal Americans re- 
semble Asiatics closely; serologically the dissimilarities are many. Since a tax- 
onomy need not solve the complicated problem of origins, granting the twin 
Americas separate status seems advisable, and the number of geographical 
races here listed is thus raised to seven. 

As to the smaller taxonomic unit, our enumeration depends on the mini- 
mum size of the population units we wish to consider (in the case of local 
races) and on the minimum degree of difference we choose to emphasize (in 
respect to microgeographical races). Regarding the Pitcairn Islanders and the 
inhabitants of Tristan da Cunha, though their numbers are small and their 
origins recent and “hybrid,” both constitute happily breeding and effectively 
isolated local races. There are other local populations, like the Cowrie-shell 
Miao and the Lolos, the now extinct Tasmanians, or the British Colored 
(chiefly located in Liverpool), that may not be listed as races in an elementary 
textbook yet constitute perfectly good biological races. In fact it is rather 
shocking to see that American anthropologists, familiar with the large number 
of American populations, have failed to support the claims of these to racial 
status. For a realistic census of local races, starting at Point Barrow and ending 
in the Fire Islands, would come close to exhausting our minimum race list of 
thirty. 

Microgeographical races pose the problem they always have—a problem 
long antedating the term. For in a large continuously inhabited continental 
area, where individual mobility is small relative to the size of the total popula- 
tion, there may be distinct regional differences without either geographical 
barriers or group endogamy to help in delimiting the “population.” Thus for 
Europe various taxonomies have ranged from a simple dichotomous system, 
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involving a Northern or “Nordic” and a Southern or “Latin” race, to systems 
utilizing all of the permutations of the Van Eikstadt taxonomy. To the extent 
that local differences within large populations are considered, rather than 
abstracted or idealized types, there is equal justification for finer or coarser 
divisions when dealing with microgeographical races. 

Counting up the number of geographical races is comparatively simple, 
because there are a limited number of continents and islandic chains, and dif- 
ferent human groups have radiated through and exploited each of them. A 
count of local and microgeographical races, however, is a more difficult pro- 
cedure. Not only are we currently unable to enter into a very large section of 
the world, where many populations remain unstudied, but we have been re- 
miss in investigating race-populations within our own national borders. These 
observations, plus the foregoing, should make it clear that in regard to the 
number of local and microgeographical races of man, the count is thirty plus. 
And the “plus” represents an indeterminate number at least as large as the 
thirty. 

CONCLUSION 

It has been the purpose of this paper to point out that no major discrep- 
ancy exists between one taxonomic system listing only six human races anda 
second system enumerating thirty, once the taxonomic units are adequately 
defined. Taking first the larger taxonomic unit, the geographical race, well 
under ten such geographical races seem sufficient in the present state of knowl- 
edge. The smaller taxonomic units, the local and microgeographical races, 
are of necessity more numerous. Local or microgeographical races, isolated 
by distance or by numbers and corresponding more nearly to Mendelian 
populations, are but barely represented by a taxonomy listing as few as thirty 
such “races.” 

Since adequate data are in many cases lacking, every local race cannot be 
assigned to an appropriate geographical race. While this frustrates attempts 
at a nicely tidy taxonomy, functioning as a phylogeny as well, the study of 
race and the investigation of ongoing evolution in man are in no way hampered. 
Rather it centers attention on the fact that geographical races are to a large 
extent collections of convenience, useful more for pedagogic purposes than as 
units for empirical investigation. Local and microgeographical races, on the 
other hand, not only are susceptible to direct study but also afford insight into 
the evolutionary mechanisms still at work in shaping man. For such purposes a 
complete enumeration of the number of races of man is needless. A numerically 
small, out-of-the-way population of recent and hybrid origin may prove more 
informative than a large Western population extending backward to the dawn 
of European civilization. 

NOTES 


1 Presented in part at the Wenner Gren Supper Conference on “Population Genetics and 
Classification of the Races of Man,” Ann Arbor, Michigan, March 12, 1955. 

2 As Mayr (1950:110) put it: “The adoption of these intermediate categories facilitates classi- 
fication without encumbering nomenclature.” 
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Social Anthropology and the Art Museum 


GEORGE T. MILLS 
The Taylor Museum of the Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center, Colorado Springs 


IME has changed the functions as well as the facades of our museums, and 
in any consideration of our present responsibility we must regard two 
aspects of the museum’s past as of special importance. 

First, when objects made for princely courts, guilds, churches, or private 
homes found their way into their special sanctuary, the museum, they could 
be judged entirely on the basis of their intrinsic merits. These intrinsic judg- 
ments resulted in a new understanding of art’s nature and of the work of the 
artist. Art which had consciously helped to order daily life, or at least embel- 
lish it, was now set apart from the conditions that brought it into being. The 
artist no longer had to be an illustrator of the philosophy into which he hap- 
pened to be born. A characteristic outcome of this process is the nonobjective 
movement. Freed from the constraints of beauty, social function, and subject 
matter, nonobjective painting neither affects nor is affected by the flux of 
life; at least its exponents sometimes boast of its “purity” in these terms. 

Second, and in response to more recent forces, the museum is seeking to be- 
come responsible for a share of the social function that certain styles of art 
have relinquished. The museum is attempting to convince a somewhat 
skeptical public that it has an indispensable role to play in this parlous age. 
We are no longer content to safeguard our collections for posterity nor to 
reduce them to erudite monographs. Daily the general public, now mingling 
with the initiates, enters our doors to stand hungered and bewildered among 
the ten thousand beautiful and expressive things of the wide, modern world. 

The reasons for this second change, in part fiscal and in part deriving from a 
sense of large obligation, need not be entered into here. The important con- 
sideration is that these two primary functions, suggested to us by history, are 
not as easily brought together in one institution as we may think. In so far 
as we have been aware of the difficulty of reconciling our purely aesthetic in- 
terests with the interests of the general public, we have attempted to resolve 
this difficulty by recourse to the idea of education, so dear to all Americans. 
At the same time we have not been willing to involve ourselves in the theoret- 
ical problems that beset related disciplines of art history, aesthetics, and 
anthropology. Like a man who ought to search his soul but has time only for 
taking his pulse, the museum curator talks about dioramas, cataloguing meth- 
ods, connoisseurship, fund-raising and art-mobiles while avoiding more funda- 
mental issues of educational philosophy as they pertain to the museum. As a 
result, our conception of our task does not rise much above that of bringing 
in the public by fair means or foul, a view that seems to put us in a class with 
P. T. Barnum. Clearly our work is not of this sort. Why then should our 
thinking be? 
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If it is true that we are turning to the idea of education in order to resolve 
our difficulties and determine our responsibilities, we should examine our 
educational potentialities with some care. The two principal requirements of 
an educator are a student body and an idea of what he must accomplish with 
that student body. Acquaintance with the work of a museum indicates that 
its student body is at best an elusive audience and that the museum’s concep- 
tion of its responsibility toward that audience is unformulated. If we are not 
sure whom we are educating, and for what, and how we ought to go about it, 
are we entitled to be classed as educators? 

Let us consider our student body or audience. 

Generally speaking, either Americans are content to neglect the arts or 
they are apt to fear them. The subtlest fears arise in the minds of American 
men who assign art to the woman’s sphere and then react against art in order 
to confirm their manliness. The indifference arises from a number of historical 
and sociological factors. Our outlook still partakes of some of the iconophobia 
and distaste for the sensuous that characterized what Whitehead calls our 
anaesthetic Protestant beginnings. It is true that we have come a long way 
from those Protestant beginnings and that aesthetic admixtures have taken 
place since that time; however, the beneficial effects of these admixtures are 
largely vitiated by our predominant interest in the generalizations of science 
and of pseudo-science. The concept of economic man, as Whitehead shows, de- 
humanized industry and discouraged the habit of enjoying the vivid values 
that art offers. Then too the tempo of our age, the haste and fatigue and unrest 
it engenders, makes it difficult to pause for very long before a work of art. All 
this tells us that the museum may attempt to overcome these fears and prej- 
udices by demonstrating art’s profound ability to intensify and clarify the 
meaning of existence. As Americans, we constantly repeat that we want to get 
the most out of life, and this desire should make it possible eventually to 
persuade ourselves that all sorts of new, vivid experiences, typified by art, 
underlie the labels we paste across our lives. 

We can only guess at the motivation of those who do take the trouble to 
pay our museums a visit. For the sake of discussion, let us say that we are con- 
cerned chiefly with three types of visitors. There are, for instance, the artists. 
As I shall show later, we have until now felt most secure when dealing with 
the needs of the artist. Then there are those who drift in with the fanfare, 
bringing their idle curiosities with them. Finally, we may assume that there is 
a hard core of inveterate museum-goers who nevertheless have no professional 
interest in the arts. They may be connoisseurs and amateurs of painting or they 
may be scholars of the type of Belloc’s Charles Augustus Fortescue who seeks 
when it is 

. in his power, 
For information twice an hour. 


If our educational effort is to concern itself with all three types of visitors, we 
must be prepared to respect the sensibility of the artist, to suggest creative 
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employment for idle curiosities, to satisfy the demands of the inquisitive, and 
to accomplish each of these purposes without interfering with the other two. 

We obtain the clearest idea of the museum’s position by comparing it with 
the movies, on the one hand, and with the school, on the other. The movie in- 
dustry places its work on a fairly well-defined basis by aiming at a particular 
type of mentality (that of the petty bourgeois, according to Hauser). The 
museum discards this device for obtaining definiteness of program and con- 
siders its work of interest to all social classes alike. In this it resembles the 
school. However, the teacher is able to work at this classless level only because 
he is personally acquainted with the background and capabilities of the in- 
dividuals taking his course. This personal knowledge, combined with examina- 
tions and the study of alumni careers, does help the teacher to discover at 
what point his aims are not being realized and does assist him to understand 
the reasons for his failure. The museum, in attempting to combine the anonyn- 
ity of the movie audience with the classlessness of the school body, is left 
hanging in the empyrean with no source of direction for its efforts other than 
the tastes and interests of its staff. The conservative approach to museum 
work that questions our new role as popular educators is supported in its ques- 
tioning by our failure to understand both our distinctive purposes and the 
peculiar limitations and difficulties under which we work. 

What kind of course in physics would it be if, after Galileo dropped his 
famous weights and before they hit the ground, the enrollment had changed, or 
if the students who took the examinations were not those who heard the lec- 
tures? Because we usually do not know why our audience has come or when it 
may be expected to return, each gallery talk must be an entity in itself, each 
exhibition must be capable of standing alone. So little relation exists among 
our different efforts that the year’s offerings of a museum spill down like Christ- 
mas candies and knick-knacks from a Mexican pifiaia, broken by a blindfoid 
child. We do not intend it to be chaotic, and it is not without its rewards, yet 
the critical may be pardoned their illusion, first experienced by Alice in 
Wonderland, that the faster the scenery changes from Old Masters to Ethio- 
pian painting to pre-Columbian masterpieces, the more assuredly we have not 
moved at all. How could a teacher feel at home in this world of aesthetic one- 
night stands where no one is to be counted on as having heard his last lecture? 

Without more knowledge of our audience, it becomes difficult to say what 
continuity of audience and of program is possible. Nevertheless, I think that 
the desirability of a more coherent program is apparent. While not all our 
offerings are great art, great art by almost any definition requires that individ- 
uals return over and over again to appreciate it. That appreciation results 
from a series of funded perceptions is one of the facts within the limits of 
which we have to labor. In stressing the necessity for continuity of audience 
and coherence of program we are not merely imitating the conditions under 
which the teacher works but recognizing those that are essential to the ac- 
complishment of our own aims. 

As if this elusive audience were not enough to make our educational task 
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a difficult one, we are in addition unsure of our aims (apart from research 
undertakings). I shall illustrate this by reference to the exhibition of native 
and primitive arts. 

We have finally come to accept primitive work, not as curiosities nor ethno- 
logical artifacts nor childish attempts to represent nature, but as arts of con- 
siderable significance to all of us. The museum’s share of this success was 
achieved by exhibiting the native and primitive arts exactly as if they were 
examples of fine art from our own culture, thereby lending them the respec- 
tability that goes with fine art. Pedestals set the primitive sculptures apart 
from one another, spotlights played over them, and curators lectured know- 
ingly, just as if these were the work of a Moore ora Marini. Had the primitive 
creators appeared to take part in the opening of their shows, we might have 
been made uneasy, but, failing such an apparition, we said that art is art the 
world over and genius must have its due, regardless of its origins. 

The consequences of this noble resolution and this presentation of the 
material were not all we anticipated. As an example, let us take the treatment 
accorded santos. Santos represent the holy figures of the Catholic religion as 
interpreted by a Spanish-American frontier people whose life in the valleys 
and cold uplands of the Rio Grande was an arduous one. These figures— 
various in style, at times serene and at times executed with a jerocity that 
ransacked the flesh in order to find the soul—were valued by the Spanish- 
Americans primarily for their religious efficacy and only secondarily for the 
artistic skill they evidenced. The process of bringing santos into the museum 
and treating them as fine art resulted in important reinterpretations. 

Santos came to be valued for their stylization, bold simplification, and 
expressiveness. It is difficult to talk with accuracy about the intention of saint- 
makers who are long dead, but there is evidence that for one reason or another 
these artists tried to make their carvings as naturalistic as possible. To this 
end they placed mica in the eyes, made wigs of human hair, carved tongues 
and rows of small precise teeth, and provided the figures with movable joints 
of cloth and leather. In praising the saints for their style we may be praising 
these artists for their lack of skill, their failure to attain their naturalistic 
aim. This in itself is not objectionable. We accept a stranger’s work not on the 
basis of merits intended by the artist but on the basis of qualities, perhaps 
never dreamed of by the artist, that we happen to discover there. The danger 
comes in allowing the public to believe that our own evaluations are somehow 
synonymous with the intention of the native artist and that, therefore, aesthe- 
tic values are identical the world over. 

Although the Spanish-American may have considered these figures artistic, 
he did not value them because they were art. It has never occurred to many of 
the world’s peoples to set apart and name as art that medium, as transparent 
and as essential as light, through which we perceive a part of life’s meaning, 
and so it has never occurred to them to separate the message of a work from 
its artistic import. A Spanish-American altar was a jumble of religious equip- 
ment, carvings, and paper flowers—a fragment of our earthly disorder laid at 
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the feet of God. Individual altar items, actors in the drama of the Mass, sub- 
ordinated their identities to the great Dénouement. Many of the santos were 
clothed in multiple robes, a treatment that expressed devotion but obscured 
fine details of carving. Candles might burn the figures, and bunglers be allowed, 
in an act of devotion, to overpaint the work of the better skilled. As soon as 
the santos gave up their miracles for a more secular sort of wonder-working, 
all this had to be changed. The crude overpaint was taken off, the clothes re- 
moved, the figures placed about a gallery in splendid isolation, one from the 
other. Labels and photographs might convey some notion of the original con- 
text of the art, yet who but the antiquarian was moved to look at them and to 
ask why, after this transfiguration, the figures were still called santos? 

This handling of the art also raises the question: How do we select a group 
of figures for display? Have we chosen those that are aesthetically more signif- 
icant? Then let us say so and indicate by what aesthetic standards our choice 
was guided. Have we picked those that are representative of this particular 
tradition? Then let us make known what we mean by representativeness. Too 
frequently, exhibitions of native arts toy with both these aims and do not 
succeed in achieving either. We are an art museum, therefore we feel obliged 
first to eliminate the less “‘artistic’’ pieces—grotesque figures with enormous 
hands, slug-like nifios that performed so many miracles despite their ugli- 
ness—even though these types of distortion represent emphases of consider- 
able significance to this people. But we are also doing an educational job, 
therefore we use label material to relate these better examples of the art to its 
cultural milieu. As a result, those interested in culture are tantalized, those 
interested in art are surprised to stumble on a taste so impeccable and so akin 
to our own, while those who come with open minds go away confused by two 
unrelated points of view. 

Just as the photographer may create fictitious arts by altering the scale of 
the objects he photographs and by reducing all media to tones of gray, so the 
curator of a museum may create fictitious arts and cultures through his han- 
dling of the exhibition. All understanding—a theorem, a painting, a history—is 
a reduction; otherwise it would take as long to read history as it did to live it, 
Prescott would be Cortes, and we could never condense the meaning of our 
individual lives into books and onto tombstones. These reductions are the 
inevitable fictions of understanding, and education need not fear them. What 
we should fear is that confusion which arises when we do not make clear 
precisely what we are seeking to accomplish. Often we appear to believe that 
the curator, simply because he deals with art, is himself an artist and so may 
proceed solely on the basis of inspiration, intuition, and insight. Yet only by 
the duller method of asking clear-cut questions and framing precise answers 
may we avoid misconceptions that have no place in education. 

Clarification of our efforts depends upon recognition of the principle that 
the meaning of an art derives from its context. The museum man who con- 
stantly fits old arts into new contexts—exhibitions, gallery talks, television 
programs, movies, and the like—is actually supplying those arts with new 
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meanings. This can be shown best by an example from language. If I speak 
the word “‘cold”’ with neutral intonation, you must guess if I refer to a state of 
temperature, a type of personality, or a condition of the respiratory system. 
But if I say, “Your cousin is a cold individual,” your doubts, at least as to my 
meaning, are dispelled. The meaning of a work of art is not contained in the 
work of art itself; only the potentiality for meaning is there. The primary 
meanings are supplied by whatever context happens to contain the work of art. 

The aesthetic type of exhibition which I previously discussed as bringing 
respectability and prestige to the primitive arts is an exhibition that neutral- 
izes this context as much as possible. When we isolate these figures and sur- 
round them with light and air and visibility, we remove all their present- 
ments and transform them into mere shades in an aesthetic limbo. The 
aesthetic exhibition is catalytic rather than communicative; it bemuses us, 
it starts a ferment—a radiation of meanings outward—yet through all this the 
original and primitive import of the works may remain undiscovered and un- 
disturbed. In such a presentation it is neither the work of art nor the exhibi- 
tion but we, the spectators, who supply the meaning as we point with our 
umbrellas at a fetish or a dying Christ. 

Is this neutral, aesthetic presentation adequate for all three types of 
spectator: the artist, the idly curious, the inquirer? It is most applicable to the 
artist who is concerned with santos not as they clarify the Spanish-American 
outlook on life but as they relate to his artistic endeavors, his own translation 
of form and spatial organization into the wordless language that is visual art. 
This simple, neutral presentation is designed for plunderers and sorcerers of 
significant form whose job it is to practice on the world their metamorphosis 
of meaning. However, we must ask again if the museum’s work can be con- 
fined to the artist’s needs alone or, to put the question another way, if all those 
who enter our portals come with the spatial curiosities, the focused sensitivities 
of the artist? 

Clearly this is not so if I am correct in discussing the aesthetic fears and 
prejudices of our culture. In order to help overcome these fears and prej- 
udices, the museum man must actively interpret these arts, become the voice 
that speaks through these stones and bronzes to an audience whose special 
difficulties he understands. We begin with that same Dogon carving that 
stands patiently in an aesthetically neutral gallery much like an African 
ambassador surrounded by his diplomatic immunity, but we break through 
that immunity to make public its secrets and its new allegiances. The meaning 
which our gallery-goers formerly struggled toward individually should be 
supplied by the exhibition. Problem exhibitions in which the arts are used to 
reach (often nonaesthetic) conclusions are nothing new to the museum world, 
but they have not been given the careful attention they deserve. 

The possibilities inherent in this intellectualization of art are infinite, and I 
cannot here go into details concerning the kinds of problems that may be 
taken as subjects for our exhibitions. However, I would like to suggest that 
art is unique in its readiness to admit us to new outlooks on life, new systems 
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of value, new ambiences, world feelings, expressions of the self; art is full of rev- 
elations and revolutions; it has power to broaden, to intensify, and to clarify 
what is most human in our human predicament. Art is a mirror that takes into 
itself and realizes for us the essentials of our being. Without underestimating 
the difficulty of interpreting the images found in this artistic mirror, we may 
say that no other single human activity offers meanings that reach as deep 
but are as accessible. Speech comes close, yet we recall that Whorf spent 
years in coming to understand from within, so to speak, a set of speech habits 
different from his own. We oversimplify when we speak of art as a universal 
language, for art too has its dialects that are no longer immediately intelligible 
to one another. Yet once convinced the effort is worthwhile, we may come to 
enrich our lives through art with a minimum of erudition and academic train- 
ing. It is no wonder that art, at once profound and potentially popular, should 
be one of our more valuable educational resources. 

By way of illustration, let me touch upon contemporary art. I am not sure 
that we advance our understanding of the relations existing among the con- 
temporary artist and his neighbors by describing these relations in terms of 
vanguardism and revolt and by treating the artist as if he were an outcast 
from his culture. How fundamental are the allegiances he has cast off? What 
exactly does he refuse to accept? If a personality is a complex and sometimes 
contradictory entity, harmonizing its manifold aims and urgencies with dif- 
ficulty, how much more complex is a culture apt to be, gathering into its loose 
folds the various capabilities of the human spirit? Our own age favors science, 
technology, bureaucracy (commercial, political, military) ; and it is significant 
how different from these is the vision of the artist. The artist is closer to the 
scientist than many of us are aware, but the general public, themselves neither 
artists nor scientists, prefers science because of the practical benefits it be- 
stows. 

The artist is disinterested; he delights in the forms by means of which he 
reconstructs his world and ultimately himself. Artists form a minority group 
by reason of their values rather than by reason of their provenience, creed, 
and skin color. And, like all minority groups from within a way of life and 
alien groups from without, they remind us of much that we have omitted from 
our picture of the ideal man. They call upon us to reconsider that ideal man. 
If the artist is a devil’s advocate, the devil is some past or potential self dis- 
missed to a badly lighted corner until we are ready to summon him into our 
being. Were we to share the artist’s disinterestedness, his distrust of appear- 
ances, his insistence that means become a sequence of minor ends composing 
the larger climaxes of his work, no doubt much of the haste and aimlessness 
would disappear from our lives. Basically, and despite harsh words from both 
sides, we should regard the artist’s quarrel with his contemporaries as a lovers’ 
quarrel. If this description of the artist’s ties with his time be a fair one, it 
seems to imply that the curator of painting is a mediator between different 
sets of values in much the same way as is the curator of native and primitive 
arts, and that, in so far as he is confronted by the general public, he may at- 
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tempt to interpret and clarify the significance not only of contemporary art 
but also of arts from our own past, created by us in those ages when we were 
the men we have forgotten how to be. 

At a museum meeting a few years ago, a physicist spoke of the destructive 
potential in our atomic knowledge and of our need to use that knowledge 
wisely in our dealings with other peoples of the earth. The effect of this state- 
ment on those of us from art museums was curious, for we immediately began 
to consider what the destruction of our ivories and tapestries and oils would 
mean and how we might best guard the priceless flotsam and jetsam of his- 
tory, entrusted to our care, from that awful day, that day of wrath, which 
seemed such a possibility then and seems so now. Rarely was the thought ex- 
pressed that the museum might do its active bit, however small, to avert that 
day of wrath. But I go too far, you say; it is one thing to turn art into the 
matter of aesthetics but quite another to ask our already overworked African 
sculptures to deliver sermons and to engage in politics. Yet if art’s voice is 
strong and its moral fiber sound (and according to some, art is almost the 
idealism, the conscience, the superego of history), why should we think of it as 
a dead but beautiful creature, helpless before the forces of disintegration? 
What I suggest is modest enough: that if you accept the scholarly pitting of 
one art against another as legitimate for the art museum, then you may readily 
indorse our simple efforts to right a wry world. Out of our widening knowledge 
of arts and cultures is emerging a conception of “worldwide humanism,” to 
use Malraux’s phrase: the view that although human ways of life may differ 
they cannot be lumped into simple categories of inferior and superior—the 
view that man should respect his humanity no matter where and in what odd 
clothes he finds it. 

The way, of course, is not to preach but to demonstrate. We must lead the 
museum-goer through condensed versions of the experience undergone by 
the professional anthropologist whose first chaotic impressions of a strange 
people rapidly give way to the realization that in their struggles with eternal 
human problems these people have reached novel but reasonable solutions. 
Strange cultures like strange arts must be viewed in their own terms before 
we may pass judgment upon them, or pass judgment upon ourselves, for it is 
true that we may come to appreciate our strengths by attending to the failures 
of others and learn our limitations by marveling at a stranger’s gifts. In this 
eclectic age, the West has begun to go to school to the East, and Sophistica- 
tion is being tutored by Primitivism. Yet the curriculum is often arcane, to 
say the least, and there is more to be learned than hatred of social forms, es- 
cape to the exotic, and other novelties for jaded ids. The approach by way 
of art will provide us with a saner and serener perspective, a world whose hu- 
man possibilities are more deeply understood. The museum stands ready as 
does no other institution to carry out this work at the popular level; it has yet 
to accept the challenge. 

To summarize, social anthroplogy may help to clarify our educational 
commitments in at least four important respects. First, it may help us to dis- 
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cover the nature of our audience as it is shaped both by the general American 
way of life and by the sociocultural conditions prevailing in a particular 
community. Second, on the basis of this knowledge, it may help us to establish 
those educational aims that we are best qualified to carry out, to provide a 
badly needed rationale for our efforts, and to keep this rationale attuned toa 
rapidly changing world. Third, it will help us to examine the exhibition and 
other museum devices as media of expression having their own possibilities and 
limitations. Fourth, if an emphasis on the problem exhibition seems called for, 
social anthropology may add its own insights to those of aesthetics and art his- 
tory, thereby suggesting new and valuable lines of inquiry. Especially so far 
as the study of values is concerned, it will help us to bring some of the central, 
cultural issues of our time before the general public. 
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Cultural Diffusion via Salt 
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ALT has played a role in human history which is important enough and 

unique enough to entitle it to more serious consideration than historians, 
anthropologists, or sociologists have given it. The purpose of this paper is to 
call this to the attention of the anthropologists. 

The use of salt is very nearly universal today, though there may be some 
primitive groups who do not use it. It has been extensively used, at least, since 
the dawn of civilization, whatever that is and whenever it happened. It 
probably was used before the dawn of civilization, and many groups use it in 
areas where civilization has not yet dawned. 

It is quite obvious that salt has been used commonly for several different 
purposes. It has been used asa flavoring, and contemporary nutrition books 
frequently list it with pepper and other flavoring materials as a condiment. It 
has long been the most commonly used preservative, especially for meats. 
Among early peoples and among contemporary primitive pecples, it is used 
symbolically in various kinds of rituals and ceremonies. And it has been used 
as a necessary element of food, of which more will be said later. 

In keeping with the extensive use of salt, the techniques for securing salt 
are quite varied, are widely known, and apparently most of them date from 
prehistoric times. Evaporation of brines to secure salt has been carried out by 
primitive peoples, probably was known in prehistoric times, and has been 
common in civilized countries for thousands of years. Securing salt from 
deposits of salt lakes probably was one of the early methods of getting it and 
probably was one of the first methods used. The mining of salt is also an old 
and widespread practice. Salt mining is known to have been practiced thou- 
sands of years ago, and salt was mined by such primitive peoples as the 
Indians of America and the desert dwellers of Africa. Salt “culture,” therefore, 
is a very old, complex, widely held and practiced culture. 

There are several things about the customs of using salt which seem to put 
salt almost in a class by itself. In the first place, there probably is no other 
single material used by man, save perhaps water, which has been so nearly 
universally used as salt. 

Another unique characteristic is that most of the peoples who have used 
salt have acted as if it were a necessity. The few conditions under which, ac- 
cording to medical science, addition of salt to the diet is necessary could not 
account for any significant per cent of the usage of salt, past or present. These 
conditions include sodium or chlorine deficiency in the diet and the excessive 
loss of sodium resulting from disease or excessive sweating. While the use of 
condiments has been even more nearly universal than the use of salt, no single 
condiment has been anything like so widely used as salt. In the case of other 
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condiments, people have been willing to accept a substitute if the one pre- 
ferred was not available or was too difficult to secure. Relative ease of sub- 
stitution has been evident also in the case of food. Food is a necessity, but if 
one kind has not been available people have used another. This has not been 
true in the case of salt. Dastre reports one case in which chloride of potassium 
was used instead of sodium chloride, but on the whole, for people “addicted” 
to the use of salt, there has been no acceptable substitute for salt except salt- 
containing substances (Dastre (1902). 

Closely associated with this is the fact that modern Western man, at least, 
acts as if he thinks salt is a necessity for his livestock. The author has no in- 
formation as to whether ancient man or primitive man did also. That man 
might go to much trouble to secure a pleasurable condiment for himself would 
be nothing new or unusual. That man would be willing to go to similar trouble 
for the pleasure of his domesticated animals would be unusual. For special 
pets, it is true, people do most unusual things. Farmers, however, do not give 
salt to their favorite dogs but do give it to their cows, horses, and sheep. Even 
the rancher, who is little given to sentiment, gives it to the cattle he is growing 
for market. And in most cases it is not given as a condiment to improve the 
taste of the food. It is usually given separately from the food, and to those on 
pasture it is always so given. Apparently all hoofed animals have an appetite 
for salt, and wild animals will seek “salt licks.”” Domestic animals are not free 
to wander or migrate in search of salt. Thus, if they are to have it, it must be 
given to them. However, a farmer keeping livestock for a profit must think the 
salt is necessary or at least good for the animal, to spend money for that pur- 
pose. 

Much of the significance of the role of salt in history grows out of the fact 
that man does act as if it is a necessity for which there is no substitute. Of 
those things which are necessities or have been considered necessities, salt is 
the one which least commonly can be secured or produced in local areas. Al- 
most everywhere where there is land, water, and a tolerable climate, man has 
found it possible to produce food, shelter, clothing, and fuel for himself. In 
numerous such areas, however, he could not produce salt. In areas adjacent to 
the sea, of course, salt could be had, and likewise at a few inland areas where 
there were salt deposits or saline springs or streams. However, at the big 
majority of inland areas salt could not be produced locally. Salt, far more fre- 
quently than any other material good, is the item which people have insisted 
on having, have been unwilling to accept a substitute for, and have had to 
secure outside their locality. 

To secure salt, otherwise economically self-sufficient people have frequently 
had to leave their locality. Pilgrimages to salt lakes or salt mines have been a 
relatively common phenomenon in history. Sometimes whole tribes would 
migrate, periodically, sometimes only a “delegation.” Numerous ceremonies 
and religious beliefs have developed around these trips to get salt, and the 
Zuni and other tribes of Central America even have a goddess of salt. 

In an interesting study of early Mexican history, Mendizabal claims that 
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there was a pretrade era during which, among other things, migration, war, 
and even sedentary settlements are to be attributed primarily to the struggle 
for salt. 


But the state of permanent war in which the migratory Indian groups lived both in 
relation to the ancient inhabitants of the settlements they invaded and among them- 
selves even during the hazards of the migrations, truly military marches, and in the 
frictions consequent upon the choice of a new home, meant that the population move- 
ments and periods of sedentary dwelling were prolonged pre-commercial parentheses 
in the economic evolution of each group, while the interest and necessity of the new 
societies did not resume the interrupted trade or create new commercial relations. This 
situation, in which each group was tied individually to the resources and possibilities 
of the geographic section it inhabited and controlled, appears in the last analysis as a 
result of wars and political alliances. Hence, each group had to possess within its politi- 
cal jurisdiction and under its control a salt base (punto de apoyo salinero) which would 
permit its independent economic development, a fundamental basis for political inde- 
pendence. 

Two sufficiently conclusive examples are provided to us by the salt lakes of Sayula 
(Tzacoalco and Texcoco) and Xaltocan: on the banks of the former two, six small states 
had their salt base; on those of the latter, five of the seven Nahuatlac tribes had theirs, 
three of them (Aztecs, Acolhuas and Tecpanecs) exercising until the period of the Con- 
quest such a profound cultural and political influence on all the Indian peoples of 
central and southern Mexico [Mendizabal 1928:208-9]. 


By the same token, salt has been historically the most universally handled 
article of trade. Indeed, the author had his attention called to it by noting 
the regularity with which it occurs in lists of trade items in that type of 
commerce which has been described as trinket trade (Gilmore 1953). In addi- 
tion to the very nearly universal demand for it, salt has several characteristics 
which favor its use in trade. It is extremely nonperishable, durable; it neither 
rusts, decays, nor molds, though, being water soluble, it will ‘‘melt.” It usu- 
ally can be prepared for shipping in either cake or powder form, whichever is 
more desirable, and can even be changed back and forth from one form to the 
other. Also, it is used in minute quantities as compared with foods and other 
necessities. Thus the transportation cost of moving over a long distance enough 
of it to supply a locality usually is not prohibitive. Because historians, arche- 
ologists, and anthropologists generally have not recognized the significance of 
salt, the data on the salt trade are not as extensive or as well organized as they 
should be. Often it is given only passing or incidental mention. That it was very 
extensive, however, there can be no question. 

The importance of salt in trade has made it a very popular tax source. The 
salt tax, in fact, probably has been a more nearly universal tax than any other. 
The fact that salt was used regularly made its sale or flow in commerce very 
dependable and predictable. A tax on salt, therefore, gave the government a 
very dependable revenue. Furthermore, because people insisted on having 
salt “‘at any price,” the salt trade could not be taxed out of existence. Thus salt 
taxes have often been extremely high. In ancient China they were so high that 
dealers who paid the tax attempted to recoup by adulterating the salt. The 
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consumer got the salt by pouring water through the “‘salt” which he had 
bought. That this was a widespread practice in antiquity is indicated by the 
fact that the folk expression, “‘the salt which has lost its savor,” refers to the 
adulterant which is left after the salt is washed out. Real salt does not deterio- 
rate, lose its savor. Almost as common as salt taxes are government salt 
monopolies, which, of course, are designed to serve the same purpose. In addi- 
tion, however, the withholding of salt from recalcitrant subjects could be a 
supplement to or substitute for police power. It follows the same principle as 
cutting off the food supply. 

This indicates that salt has played its part in power patterns, as might be 
expected of an item which is so demanded and is in such uneven supply. Wars 
for the possession of salt springs and other salt deposits are on record. Block- 
ading the salt supply of enemy forces as a form of military strategy has also 
been done. And salt supplies must have played roles in peace conferences and 
in the making of treaties. 

From the standpoint of the special interest of the anthropologist, the role 
which salt has played in preventing the social isolation of small locality groups 
is of special importance. In many local areas of the world small groups could 
and did establish a self-sufficient economy and for a period of their history had 
no economic compulsion to have social contacts with other people. For some 
of these groups economic self-sufficiency might have been complete, but for 
most of them salt had to be secured from the outside. By whatever means this 
salt was secured, the process almost necessarily involved social contacts with 
someone outside the locality. The effects of these contacts on cultural and other 
intergroup relations are worthy of the anthropologist’s attention. 

If there is any truth to what the chemists and physiologists believe, much 
of the use of salt, past and present, must be as a condiment. If that is the case, 
salt as a condiment is in a class by itself. No other single condiment has had so 
many devotees or such persistent ones. Someone should give it a blue ribbon. 
Indeed, judging from the price people have been willing to pay and the trouble 
they have gone to get it, the salt habit must be a close cousin to drug addiction. 

If millions of people, including anthropologists, think it is a necessity, and 
it really is not, then this belief must be among mankind’s most costly myths. It 
would be interesting to see a hard-swearing American rancher’s reaction to 
that news. The peasant who has been buying high-priced salt from his govern- 
ment’s salt monopoly to feed to his sheep might be untraditional enough to 
change his way also, if told the truth. 

But what do people believe about salt? From the author’s slight acquaint- 
ance with the literature, this seems to be a seriously neglected subject. There 
are descriptions of customs of using salt, but the author cannot recall having 
seen reference to one study of the beliefs back of these customs. The study 
which the author has given to the subject of salt usage has convinced him 
that the practices are based primarily on customs and beliefs and that these 
customs and beliefs have played an important enough role in human history to 
deserve a more thorough and extensive study than they have received. 
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The Use of a Transitional Cloth-Money Token 
among the Wolof: 


DAVID W. AMES 


University of Wisconsin 


URING an eleven-month stay in several small villages of the Wolof, a 
Negro Mohammedan people now numbering some 600,000, who live in 
the Gambia and Senegal, I spoke with the oldest men I knew concerning the 
former use of cloth money. The statements of the old men are corroborated, 
for the most part, by present-day Wolof practices and by European observers 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Most of these data were collected 
in the villages of Njau and Ballangar in the Saloum districts of the Gambia. 
The use of cloth as money, in a way that has close functional parallels 
with “true” money, was extensive in the Wolof economy prior to this century, 
both in ceremonial exchange and in basic economic exchange. That such an 
institution developed in an area where people lived close to the subsistence 
level with very little surplus production of food and no markets is something 
of an enigma. There are historical accounts of the early days of European con- 
tact with the Gambia, however, which give us some explanation of this seem- 
ing paradox. 

The Wolof no longer use cloth as money, but they still weave cloth. Wolof 
women card locally grown cotton and spin the thread. Wolof men, of a class 
made up of the descendants of slaves, weave the cloth on the typical narrow 
West African loom in strips about five inches wide and cut, for most pur- 
poses, into lengths about seventy inches long. Several of these strips are sewn 
together by the women to make a piece which is often referred to by the 
English and French in this region as a pagn or pagne (skirt or loincloth) and 
by the Wolof as a malan. This is then colored with indigo—formerly grown 
locally—and sometimes decorated with simple designs by the tie-dye tech- 
nique. 

Before the introduction of European cloth, the Wolof depended on this 
cloth for nearly all their needs. Today the use of native cloth is limited. Women 
tie their babies on their backs with it and wear it as an underskirt with a dress 
made of European cloth, while both men and women use it for blankets and 
shawls during the cold season after the rains. A considerable part of the bride- 
wealth may be used to buy cloths (malan)—sometimes as many as fifteen— 
which are given to the bride. 

Into the latter part of the nineteenth century, however, the strips of 
native cloth, individually or in the forms of pagms, served as the principal 
medium of exchange. The cloth met well enough the economists’ conventional 
definition of money as a medium of exchange and standard denominator of 
value, having the characteristics of “homogeneity, divisability, portability 
and durability” (Gregory 1933:601-—2). It functioned also as a depository of 
value. Its chief difference from money as we know it in Western culture was 
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that the community, or state, did not formally control it. Nevertheless, it 
was informally recognized as the standard of value and principal medium of 
exchange. 

Wolof cloth-money departs from our conventional understanding of 
money also in being a product for use and consumption. No doubt it could be 
classified by students of primitive economics as money-barter (Herskovits 
1952:211-16) or Nutzgeld (Thilenius 1920:1-33). This distinction, however, 
is not primary. In most societies objects called ‘““money”’ have nonmonetary 
uses—though they may not be used for basic subsistence. For example, in 
West Africa cowries are used in divination or in the ornamentation of persons 
and objects, and in Western societies gold and silver specie is used as jewelry 
and in other nonmonetary ways. Thurnwald (1932:259-60) has shown that 
metallic exchange tokens are often intimately related, historically, to non- 
metallic predecessors: in China cowries were superseded by metallic imitations 
of cowries, and in the West many of the early coins have stamped on them 
pictures of the grain which they replaced as a means of exchange. 

Herskovits, in his most recent work on the economies of nonliterate 
peoples, urges anthropologists to “achieve a synthesis of economic theory 
and ethnological fact”? and not to define money rigidly in terms of the highly 
industrialized economies. Money in nonliterate societies he defines (1952: 245) 
as: 


any kind of least common denominator of value, whether it be of metal, shell, stone, or 
other material, or, indeed, even if it itself is a consumption good, so long as it is re- 
garded as a part of a system of graded equivalents, and is used in payment for goods 
and services. 


Cloth as it was used as a medium of exchange among the Wolof in the Gambia 
accords with this definition of money. 

Wolof cloth-money was an article of consumption, but more than this it 
was an economic necessity and a hard-won preduct of manufacture. It was 
not only more than a symbol of wealth but real wealth of the most valuable 
kind, along with livestock, grain, and slaves. The degree to which cloth was 
valued by the Wolof, and entered into their concepts of wealth, is indicated 
by the fact that the word for bridewealth, jut, which was stated and fulfilled 
in cloth, also meant “wealth” of all kinds. 

Scarcity of the token of value itself is of course a requirement of sound 
money. That African cloth was formerly in short supply is suggested by the 
fact that in 1952 cloth was the most wanted article of trade manufactured in 
Europe (Gamble 1949:62). Some of the old men can recall the time when it 
was difficult to find enough cloth to clothe the whole family properly. No 
doubt, however, the unmechanized technology of the Wolof could have coped 
with the demand for cloth far more effectively if it had not been for religious 
and other ceremonial requirements. Their Islamic faith required that men 
wear long flowing robes and baggy pants. Every boy had to pay the ruler of 
his area 16 strips of cloth before being circumcised. The fathers had to provide 
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several garments for the use of the boys in the circumcision school. Before 
getting married a man had to pay the bride and her parents at least 30 xopa, 
the equivalent of 480 strips. Corpses were buried in large cloths. Cloth was 
often used also in other ceremonial practices which, incidentally, continue to 
this day: gifts to cross-cousins at naming ceremonies and marriages, to affinal 
relations at marriages, and to a class of gewel (musicians) and jam (formerly 
slaves, now the descendants of slaves) who fulfil traditional ceremonial obliga- 
tions. 

That Wolof cloth-money was standardized and readily divisible is illus- 
trated by the way in which it was equated with English currency. The terms 
in Table 1 were used by the Wolof in their economic exchanges generally. 

Plain white strips of cloth—like those in Table 1—were ordinarily used as 
a medium of exchange; however, most informants agreed that dyed cloth had 
a proportionately higher value, and dyed cloth with designs was even more 
valuable, though rarely used in exchange. Also, some wider strips of cloth, up 
to nine inches, were reported by Moore (1738:51), and they are occasionally 


TABLE 1 
1 strip of cloth 3d 
(slightly less than 
2 yds. in length) 


wala wala or sech 


xasap 2 strips of cloth 6d 
xasap and a wala wala 3 strips of cloth 9d 
nyari (two) xasap 4 strips of cloth Is 
nyari xasap and a wala wala 5 strips of cloth 1/3 
nyéta (three) xasap 6 strips of cloth 1/6 
nyéta xasap and a wala wala 7 strips of cloth 1/9 
malan 8 strips of cloth 2/- 
malan and a wala wala 9 strips of cloth 2/3 
Continuing on up to the largest individual unit of value: 


xopa 2 malan 4/- 


seen today. Lasnet (1900:134) also speaks of strips woven by the Wolof in 
Senegal reaching twenty centimeters (about eight inches) in width. However, 
they have always been less common than the five-inch strip. 

Costs of most goods and services were stated in terms of these units of 
cloth. The equivalents in Table 2 are not absolute; as in Western economies, 
the purchasing power of the money token varied from time to time. However, 
they represent an average of earlier scales of value as expressed by the in- 
formants. The terms most used were the xasap (2 strips of cloth) and the xopa 
(16 strips), as is indicated in Table 2. 

Some commodities, like garden vegetables, were worth so little that they 
could not be paid for in cloth. Grain in small amounts, measured out in 
gourds, was the “petty cash” used in such payments. At the same time, a very 
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expensive commodity like a fine horse, worth two slaves, was rarely bought 
with cloth-money alone by people other than chiefs. Where less wealthy 
people were making such purchases, whole granaries (worth 15 xopa), live- 
stock, or other objects of value entered the exchange, often in conjunction 
with cloth. Some exchanges, then, especially the “expensive” ones, were 
primarily or wholly barter, but even here most of the articles exchanged were 
evaluated in terms of cloth-money. 

Like money in Western cultures, cloth-money was subject to fluctuations. 
When all the slaves were weaving during the dry season and cloth was more 
plentiful, its value went down. Then more strips were required, for example, 
to buy a farming tool from a blacksmith. During the rains, when the slaves 


TABLE 2 
3 large kola nuts 1 xasap 
6 handfuls of unthreshed grain, 1 xasap 
called a sabarr 
8 sabarr 1 xopa 
1 short-handled hoe 2 xasap 
1 rooster 2 xasap 
1 large goat 1 xopa 
1 cow 15 xopa 
1 young female slave about 14 20 xopa 
years old 
Bridewealth payment (approx.) 32 xopa 
1 horse 50 xopa 


stopped weaving and commenced work in the fields, the value of cloth went 
up. Frequently there was not enough cloth for trading purposes, just as in 
modern history there have often been shortages of currency. During a period 
of cloth-scarcity, families lacking cloth-money would have to sell property 
at a low price in order to get cloth, which was always acceptable, with which 
to buy necessities. 

Cloth-money functioned in external trade as well. The Wolof used it to buy 
horses, gold, and slaves from Bambara, Serahuli, and Fula traders, who took 
the cloth back to the east where, it is said, it was even more scarce and could 
be disposed of at a large profit. The inhabitants of the Wolof village of Kaur, 
on the north bank of the river Gambia, had a reputation for making especially 
fine cloth, much sought after by the foreign traders, and this village became 
an important trading center (Moore 1738: 71-72). 

It is difficult to say just when and how the use of cloth as money developed 
among the Wolof. There are a few historical documents which bear on the 
question, and they show that the Wolof used cloth-money for several genera- 
tions, at least, before the large-scale expansion of a cash-crop economy 
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based on peanuts, around the first decade of the twentieth century. An early 
reference to cloth-money is found in the Gambia Annual Report of 1860, cited 
by Gamble (1949: 62): 


The king of Wuli compels the merchants of caravans passing from the interior with 
produce thru his dominions to the banks of the river for trade to take a certain number 
of his country cloth at a fixed price, in exchange for any articles he or his court may 
fancy. These country cloth form a ready currency thruout the river Gambia, as well 
as in the adjacent rivers of Salum and Cassamance, amongst the natives and for all 
trade purposes they are as potent as the “mighty dollar.” 


The common people, as well as rulers such as the “‘king” just referred to, 
made purchases with cloth from the African traders—often Wolof (see below) 
—who were the bush representatives of European firms. The people also put 
their cloth in pawn with the traders. The Annual Report of the Gambia of 1865 
(Gamble 1949:60) mentioned this pledging system: 


During the four rainy months of July, August, September, and October, our native 
trader (the liberated African) is busy. He conveys rice and corn, the property of his 
European employer, articles at that time most in request up the river, receiving in 
exchange pagnes or country cloths, manufactured from cotton grown in the country 
in the native towns—in November he received ground nuts, hides and wax in exchange 
for these same pagnes, but his factory is now stocked by imports from home; the 
possession of guns, powder, Madras handkerchiefs and rum tempts the native to 
industry and the trade is very active till the rainy season came round when the pagn 
season again opens. ... 


This practice continues in the protectorate and indicates that even to this day 
native woven cloth is an important depository of value among the Wolof. 

Almost a half century earlier, Mollien (1820:60) mentioned the use of cloth 
as a measure of value in an account of his trip to the headwaters of the Gambia 
and Senegal rivers. He writes, “The commodities which serve as standards for 
the value of others in their dealings by barter, are cotton cloths and 
millet. ...” But Durand (1806:34), writing yet several years earlier about 
the Wolof in the Kingdom of Cayor in Senegal, does not even mention cloth 
in his discussion of goods commonly exchanged in this region, nor do similar 
eighteenth-century writings. Moore, telling of his trading experiences on the 
river Gambia, does not mention cloth-money, and it would seem reasonable to 
assume that he would have if it had played an important part in the native 
economy. Likewise, the accounts of Adanson (1759) and of Saugnier (1791) 
omit all mention of the use of cloth-money, and so does Park (1799), who 
traveled in the Senegambian region toward the close of the century. It appears 
that, in the Gambian region at least, the use of cloth-money by the Wolof 
arose in the early part of and continued through most of the nineteenth 
century. 

The independent invention of this system of exchange by the Wolof seems 
unlikely, for there was no great economic need of money in a region where 
there was little surplus production and no markets. In the cultures to the 
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south there was no doubt a greater need for money, for the economies were 
more productive and complex. The widespread use of various money tokens 
throughout West Africa suggests that the Wolof system was borrowed, most 
likely from one of the societies to the south, but no historical evidence supports 
this hypothesis. Borrowing from North Africans is likewise undemonstrable, 
though certainly equally plausible. A fact that militates against this hypothe- 
sis—despite the ancient trans-Sahara trade routes—is that, as we have seen, 
there is no evidence in the early European historical accounts of the use of 
cloth-money by the Wolof. In fact, we find no mention of it until the nine- 
teenth century, when there is considerable evidence that it developed out of 
more intensive trade contacts with the Europeans. In addition, contact with 
North Africa was sporadic. The famous trading city of Timbuctoo, for ex- 
ample, was literally cut off from North Africa shortly after the Moroccan 
conquest in 1591 (Miner 1953: 9-10). 

The written record, however, naturally favors the possibility that the 
borrowing was from a European rather than from an African source. The 
peoples of Senegal and the Gambia have been in contact with European cul- 
ture since the beginning of the sixteenth century, longer than any of the 
other West African peoples. The Wolof, who traded first with the Portuguese, 
then with the British, Dutch, and French, observed the European technique 
of evaluating goods with some commodity used as a standard, and later they 
saw European currency itself in use. In the Gambia, as in other parts of the 
West Coast of Africa, trade with the Europeans resulted in the invention of a 
standardized token of value—usually a trade good—wherever the indigenous 
population did not already have some type of money of its own. One such 
“invention,” widely used during the days of the slave trade in the Senegambian 
region and along the entire Windward Coast, was the “Iron Bar,” a measure 
of value to which other goods were related. The trade became known as “the 
bar trade,” and, when Moore was on the Gambia, he noted that a bar was 
equivalent to one pound of fringe, two pounds of gunpowder, one ounce of 
silver, or a hundred gunflints (Wyndham 1935:67). The price of trade goods 
stated in bars varied from one place to another, and some bars were worth 
more than others. Nevertheless, iron bars functioned adequately as a standard 
of value. They, as well as European cloth, gold dust, copper bars, and cowrie 
shells, were used in various parts of the coast, and as Wyndham (1935: 70) 
says: 

Whatever the measure of value was, whether bars, rounds, pieces, or any others, the 
prices of all the goods to be traded had to be reduced to one or more of them before 
trading could open. 


Though a standard of value such as the “bar” served well during the 
eighteenth century, it apparently could not meet such varied needs as did 
cloth-money some years later among the Wolof. Cloth was obviously superior 
in that it could be used to purchase relatively inexpensive articles as well as 
expensive ones, it was more divisible and portable, and it was locally produced. 
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It was therefore able to play an important role in non-European trade. Cloth- 
money seems to have developed parallel to the use of European currency in 
trade in the early part of the nineteenth century. The large-scale use of Euro- 
pean specie was introduced by so-called “‘strange farmers,” migrant laborers 
who came from French territory and lived as tenants within the compounds 
of the Gambian farmers. Gamble (1949:59), referring to the Annual Report 
of 1853, notes that: 


One of the early results of the influx of strangers into the Gambia was the change in 
the medium of exchange. Most of the strange farmers came from territory in the 
French sphere of influence and for various reasons wanted cash. The French merchants 
apparently realized this earlier than the English and captured a good deal of the trade. 
The coin commonly in circulation was the five franc piece, known as the dollar, which 
was recognized as legal tender in 1843 and remained so until 1922. The demand for 
cash compelled British traders to import specie; this led to a decrease in the importation 
of duty paying goods and a considerable loss of revenue. . . . 


Moreover, the emergence of peanuts as an important cash crop export, from 
about 1835 on, made it easier for the farmer to obtain European specie to 
purchase trade goods. Thus, by the first half of the nineteenth century the 
Wolof of the Gambia region as well as neighboring ethnic groups had become 
acquainted with European currency. 

Many Wolof became traders and undoubtedly thus learned a great deal 
about money. A statement made in 1842 before the “Select Committee on 
West Coast of Africa” (Paragraphs 8008, 8009, 8011) reveals that Wolof 
operating out of the European trading center of Bathurst ranged up and down 
the rivers of the Senegambia in small trading vessels and canoes, selling 
European goods. Many of the up-country Wolof, in turn, acted as middlemen 
in trade with people living farther in the interior. The Wolof traders may well 
have been primary agents of “financial” acculturation. 

Though the Wolof probably acquired the idea of a stable standard of 
value and money-token from trade with the Europeans, they used cloth rather 
than European coin as their medium of exchange. European currency was not 
plentiful even by the middle of the nineteenth century, and thus it is likely 
that cloth, relatively plentiful and well suited to serve as money, was substi- 
tuted for European coin by the bush people. According to elderly Wolof in- 
formants, European specie was still scarce in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century, especiaily during the native wars before the British were effectively 
administering the protectorate, and much more time was devoted then to the 
cultivation of cereal crops than to the cash crop of peanuts. The amount of 
cash available was also reduced by the common practices of melting gold and 
silver coin to make jewelry (Mollien 1820:60) and of adorning the hair with 
coins. Locally woven cloth, then, was far more plentiful than European specie, 
though scarce enough for a small quantity to have a substantial value. 

Though the evidence is slight, it appears that the use of cloth-money 
among the Wolof was a derivative invention. Similar innovations in other 
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nonliterate societies are generally accounted for by contact with European 
traders and their money system. Herskovits (1952:215) suggests that the use 
of commodities as money (money-barter) in nonliterate cultures indicates an 
economic system in transition, and says that this change, in societies which 
formerly practiced barter, was most often brought about by trade with 
Europeans. The Wolof development seems to follow this pattern, though it is 
different in some respects, i.e., many transitional money-barter systems were 
based on a European commodity as the standard of value.* The Wolof devel- 
opment is atypical in that the standard of value was an item of native manu- 
facture, although the process was basically the same as that found in other 
money-barter systems. In another respect, the Wolof were fully atypical: 
they used cloth-money extensively in trade among themselves and with 
inland tribes. In this they were unlike the Chukchee and other peoples who 
normally used simple barter for these “internal” transactions and used 
money-barter only when they were dealing with European traders. 


NOTES 


1 Field research was supported by a grant from the Social Science Research Council, New 
York, the MacIntosh Fund of Wabash College, and the Carnegie Fund for African Studies, at 
Northwestern University. The present article is a revision of a paper read at the American 
Anthropological Association meeting in 1951. 

I am indebted to David P. Gamble for providing me with extracts from historical documents 
concerning the Wolof which otherwise would have been unavailable to me. Thanks are due also to 
Bernice Kaplan, David Baerreis, Milton Barnett, and Martin Bronfenbrenner for having read 
previous drafts of this paper. 

2 The relative values implied in this table (which is itself imperfuct) seem to be based partially 
on labor-time involved in production and partially on purely traditional relationships. We were 
unable to weight the relative importance of these factors because much of the materia] is recon- 
structed history. 

3 The iron bar appears to have preceded the use of cloth-money among the Wolof, but there is 
scant information on use in native trade transactions. Moore (1738:32) speaks of cattle and iron 
bars being used in bridewealth payments along the river Gambia. European trade salt may have 
served yet earlier as a sort of standard of value, since it was a popular commodity in the West 
African trade in the seventeenth century (Jobson 1932:108). 
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Avunculocal Residence on Losap 


J. L. FISCHER 


Harvard University 


HE purpose of this paper is to report a contemporary instance of avuncu- 

local residence in Micronesia, on the island of Losap, Truk District, and 
to discuss possible reasons for the presence of this trait on Losap, surrounded 
as it is by matrilocal societies to the north and south. 

Losap Atoll is located about fifty miles southeast of Truk Lagoon in the 
east central Caroline Islands. The nearest land is the single coral island of 
Nama, about twelve miles to the northeast. Both Losap and Nama lie along 
a route between Truk and the Mortlock (also known as Ku or Nomoi) Islands, 
a group of atolls roughly 100 to 150 miles southeast of Truk. 

Culturally, too, Losap is in many ways intermediate between Truk and the 
Mortlocks. At the same time, it possesses a number of special cultural charac- 
teristics not found in the adjoining islands. The local dialect, for instance, re- 
tains an initial k in certain words which has been lost in both Trukese and 
Mortlockese (e.g., the first person plural exclusive absolute pronoun is dém in 
Trukese, dmem in Mortlockese, and kiémem in the Losap dialect). 

The Losap people claim that in aboriginal times the chiefs of Losap 
Island held dominion over the inhabitants of Pis Island, at the other end of 
the lagoon, and over the nearby island of Nama as well. Foreigners have tended 
to assume that all three communities were closely related culturally, because 
of the geographical proximity and perhaps also because of the political rela- 
tionship. However, the natives themselves claim that the people of Nama are 
more closely related to those of Kutu in the Mortlocks than to those of nearby 
Losap. They explain that in prehistoric times a typhoon nearly annihilated the 
true inhabitants of Nama, who were then related to the Losap people, and 
that settlers from Kutu repopulated the island. The speech and social organi- 
zation of the Nama people, as far as I am familiar with them, are distinct 
from those of Losap and thus bear out this story, as does the fact that the 
Nama and Kutu people even today exchange gifts and visit back and forth 
with special frequency. One would expect that any typhoon devastating Nama 
would do considerable damage to Losap, but Losap proper is especially well 
protected from storms from any direction, as coral islands go, since it is on the 
inner side of a particularly broad stretch of atoll reef and has another island 
between it and the sea side. One would expect, therefore, that the Losap popu- 
lation would survive a typhoon with considerably fewer casualties. 

Pis Island, the other inhabited island in Losap Lagoon, is culturally similar 
to Losap. Although it is now officially a separate municipality under the Ameri- 
can administration of the Trust Territory, the people and officials have con- 
tinued to look for leadership to the parent island of Losap proper. It is no 
doubt significant that the name “‘Pis” is a term widely applied througho::t the 
Greater Truk area to small or uninhabited satellite islands. 
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One of the most striking of the unique characteristics of Losap society is 
the pattern of avunculocal residence, the subject of this paper. In 1950 I had 
occasion to make an extensive survey of marital residence on all the major 
island groups of Greater Truk (Truk proper, the Halls, Namonuito, Puluwat 
and nearby islands, the Mortlocks, and Losap and Nama).' This survey 
showed that avunculocal residence is practically nonexistent elsewhere in 
Truk District, while on Losap it is the dominant form. A census showed that 
on Losap 53 couples were living in avunculocal residence, 22 matrilocal, 16 
patrilocal, 2 neolocal, and 1 unknown to the informants. The contrast with 
the nearby island of Nama is especially striking, for Nama proved to be the 
most strongly matrilocal island in the whole district (113 matrilocal, 3 patri- 
local, 1 neolocal, and 1 unknown to informant). 

The survey of residence on Losap was conducted by asking several natives 
of the island, visiting Truk, to tell me who was living in each house on the 
island as of the date they had left, what were the relationships of each adult, 
and who owned the land on which the house was located. The different in- 
formants were in substantial agreement where they gave duplicate informa- 
tion, although they did not all know the same people. Avunculocal residence, 
the dominant pattern numerically, was said to be preferred. After ascertaining 
the pattern of avunculocal residence, I then went back over the data and 
asked the informants to comment on the exceptional cases, and also questioned 
them on the ideal life-cycle.’ 

The social structure of Losap is in many ways similar to that of the island 
of Romonum in Truk Lagoon, as has been presented by Goodenough in his 
recent monograph (1951). There are largely the same matrilineal sibs on Losap 
found elsewhere in Truk District. Subdivisions of these of varying degrees of 
integration are found. Most of the land is held by corporate matrilineages, al- 
though, as in Truk, if a man is the last member of his lineage, his children will 
inherit his land in preference to distant sibmates (just how distant is a matter 
of dispute). 

Informants said that a close co-operation was maintained between brother 
and sister. Most of the food for a woman and her children is supplied ideally 
by her brother, even though this man lives in another house. This is not too 
difficult for a woman’s brother since nearly all the people of the Losap com- 
munity proper live on a single small islet, a couple of minutes walk away from 
any other household at the most. A woman’s husband, of course, is ideally 
occupied feeding his sister and his sister’s children. Judging from informants’ 
statements, this ideal pattern is followed where a group of relatives finds, given 
the numbers of individuals in the various kin positions, that their property 
can be effectively exploited within the pattern, although, for reasons to be dis- 
cussed below and as suggested by the high frequency of alternate modes of 
residence, there are many exceptions in practice. 

As a boy grows older and becomes capable of performing useful work, then 
claims of his lineage on his labor increase, and the boy’s mother’s brother 
exercises increasing authority over him. Sometime between puberty and mar- 
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riage, age varying considerably for the individual, he is likely to move to his 
mother’s brother’s house and bring his wife to live there when he marries. 

Since the entire population lives in a concentrated village on the small 
islet of Losap proper, the move of a boy to his mother’s brother’s house is not 
such a sharp break for a boy. He can easily visit his parents when he is not 
working. 

Concentrated villages are now found on nearly every island in Truk Dis- 
trict, but most of them were established within the memory of living people 
following the insistence of foreign administrators. It appears that over most of 
the district each matrilocal extended family originally tended to have its own 
establishment on lineage land, somewhat removed from other families. But 
on Losap the village pattern was reportedly indigenous. The very names of 
the islets suggest this. The large, uninhabited island is named Lee-wél (Laol 
on charts), literally, “‘In-(the)-Forest,’”’ while Losap, the name of the small 
inhabited island, appears to mean ‘‘At-(the)-Inhabited-Place”’ (native pro- 
nunciation Loo-sépw, presumably from Lee-sépw). This contrast between resi- 
dential and agricultural areas is not absolute, however. The houses have grounds 
which are usually large enough to have significant agricultural value, espe- 
cially in view of the dense population of the atoll (estimated over 1,500 per 
square mile). Mention has already been made of the frequency of alternative 
matrilocal and patrilocal modes of residence. Discussion of specific cases with 
informants revealed that these alternatives are very important in solving 
problems which would arise from attempting to follow the ideal pattern of 
avunculocal residence and male matrilineal! inheritance of land. 

One condition under which matrilocal residence becomes preferable is 
when all the surviving young adult members of a lineage are female. Normally 
these women and their children would be supported from the lineage land by 
the women’s brothers. Only the men are felt capable of doing the bulk of the 
agricultural work on this island, including that connected with both bread- 
fruit and taro, the two principal foods. Moreover, only men are felt capable of 
pounding poi from these foods. (This, incidentally, is in contrast to the Mort- 
locks, where women pound poi on everyday occasions and help raise taro.) 
The women, looking to the future, know that their sons will be able to support 
them from this land when those sons become of age. The sons will also need 
the land for themselves and their sisters, so the women are reluctant to call 
on the help of distant sibmates or other relatives who might be hard to evict 
later when their own children or nephews needed the land. In these circum- 
stances young women and their guardians encourage matrilocal residence in 
order to bring in men to work the family land, until the women bear new male 
heirs. 

Just as women who have too few brothers or male lineage mates wish to 
remain on their own land and bring in their husbands to work it, so in a lineage 
with too many males men aware of the shortage of lineage land are inspired 
to look for land from other sources, land of their wives’ lineages for one, This 
again may result in matrilocal residence. 
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Under what conditions are couples likely to reside patrilocally? Informants 
say that some fathers like their sons to stay with them for reasons of personal 
affection and also to take care of them in their old age. As long as the father’s 
lineage land is not too crowded, the other members of the lineage will not 
press for the expulsion of the son while the father is still alive, although a man 
would be expected to leave his father’s matrilineage land after his father’s 
death. Moreover, if the father is the last male of his lineage—if he has no 
sister’s sons to care for him and exploit the lineage property—he will want to 
have his own sons stay in his household and help him with the work on the 
land. Patrilineal inheritance is automatic if there are no close matrilineal heirs. 
A man would also find it easier to keep one of his sons if he or his wife’s sisters 
had a large number of sons, more than his wife’s brothers could easily employ 
or support on their matrilineage land. 

Thus a man from a crowded lineage may be motivated to use his father’s 
lineage land as well as his wife’s lineage land. And, conversely, when a lineage 
lacks enough young men to work its land, the old men may seek manpower 
either by encouraging their sons and sons’ wives to stay with them in patrilocal 
residence or by encouraging their daughters’ husbands to join the residence 
group. 

The above discussion points out some inherent difficulties in an ideal 
avunculocal social system. To work according to the ideal pattern, each genera- 
tion must contain both males and females. A matrilocal extended family will 
cease if no females are born, but it can have several generations without male 
births. Likewise a patrilocal extended family can go on indefinitely without 
female children. But if for even one generation an avunculocal extended family 
lacks sisters for its men, it will become extinct in the next generation. If 
it lacks males, the matrilineage may continue but the avunculocal pattern can 
no longer be maintained. The probability that children of both sexes will be born 
in a given generation increases with the number of children included in the 
family group. In a roughly stable population the number of children in the 
kin group would depend, on the average, on the initial size of the kin group, 
and this on Losap appears to be fairly small. In any case, since the avunculocal 
residence pattern requires the birth of children of both sexes in a given genera- 
tion to be maintained, family groups in a culture idealizing avunculocal resi- 
dence are twice as likely to fail as those in cultures with matrilocal or patrilocal 
ideal patterns, where family continuity and stability is possible with the birth 
of children of only one sex in a given family. 

Of course these difficulties of avunculocal residence revealed by logical 
analysis do not in practice doom concrete residence groups encountering them 
to certain extinction. The Losap people cope with these situations principally 
by frankly permitting alternate modes of residence and inheritance. Another 
device, little used on Losap, would be to extend kinship ties further, as to 
remote sibmates or to paternal parallel cousins, thus creating substitutes for 
the missing relatives. 


The exact degree to which kinship is extended for purposes of land use and 
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inheritance is not clearly formulated on Losap, but in practice it tends to be 
narrow. One of the great causes of land disputes coming to my attention was 
just this question: if a man has no matrilineal heirs in his immediate lineage, 
how distant must other matrilineal kinsmen be before the man can ignore 
them and turn the land over to his own children? Some of the “have-nots” 
give the answer: any sibmate living on Losap or its tributary island of Pis 
at the other end of the lagoon should be eligible to inherit the land. But the 
“haves” in these circumstances tend to want their own children to succeed to 
the lineage land on their death, even though while alive they might let remote 
sibmates make copra on the land or otherwise use it in exchange for a share 
of the products. 

The question arises as to why the people of Losap have avunculocal resi- 
dence, surrounded as they are by culturally related islands with matrilocal 
residence. Several factors discussed below, as well as theoretical considera- 
tions, indicate that avunculocal residence on Losap has evolved locally from a 
pattern of matrilocal residence originally shared with adjacent cultures. 

The existence of a rather concentrated village appears to be a facilitating 
factor in this particular case. The closeness of residence gives a man a chance 
to maintain stronger relations with his sister and her children than on other 
nearby islands, even though on Losap, as on all the islands in Truk District, 
a man and his sister normally live in separate households. The Losap version 
of avunculocal residence, where a man living on his matrilineage land pro- 
vides for his sister, who lives on her husband’s matrilineage land, would be 
much more difficult in a scattered community, and a more dispersed residence 
pattern seems to have been characteristic of other islands in the area. The 
concentration also permits parents to retain strong ties with their children 
of both sexes, even though ideally children cease residence with their parents 
at marriage. (A woman generally goes to her own matrilineage land if her 
husband dies before she does. She may then be reunited with her adult sons.) 

The concentration of population itself appears to be the result of an effort 
to take advantage of the previously mentioned peculiar conformation of the 
atoll for protection from the occasional devastating typhoons. The low is- 
landers in the Central Carolines are usually careful to pick the least exposed 
areas for dwelling sites, even though this usually means less sea breeze and 
more mosquitoes. 

The geography of the tributary island of Pis does not especially favor a 
concentration of population, although here too the people live in a single vil- 
lage, reputed to be aboriginal. But the oldest settlers on Pis with living de- 
scendants are said to have come from Losap. If so, we would expect them to 
bring the village pattern with them. There are traditions of typhoons missing 
Losap proper while washing over Pis and killing most of its people, and even 
washing away completely an adjacent islet. The relative vulnerability of Pis 
to typhoons may be an important factor in explaining its subservience to 
Losap proper. This vulnerability would certainly constitute a major economic 
and military handicap from time to time. 
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Avunculocal residence is generally supposed to develop out of prior matri- 
local residence in response to a strengthening of the status of men (Murdock 
1949:207). An examination of the case on Losap reveals data from which a 
prehistoric strengthening of the status of men may be inferred. It was noted 
above that compared to the Mortlocks Losap men do more of the work of 
raising, harvesting, and preparing food. This appears to be tied in with a 
stronger tendency for men on Losap to work their own (matrilineage) lands 
rather than their wives’ lands. It is interesting to recall here that the nearby 
island of Nama was the most strongly matrilocal of all islands on which I 
made a census, and a Nama informant told me, ‘“‘We like to go live on our 
wives’ lands, for then we can get food from them and even give some to our 
parents.” 

With the Losap men working harder in food production and preparation, 
the question of course occurred to me: What do the Losap wives do? When I 
asked informants, they replied that the women sat at home and made mats 
and other handicrafts. It is true that mats, hats, cigarette cases, etc., pur- 
chased by American traders from Losap have been of much better quality than 
those from most other islands in Truk District. The volume of production has 
also been higher. While some of these articles are of modern design, there is the 
suggestion here of an especially high skill and interest of the Losap women in 
handicrafts. 

I would suggest that the location of the island is involved in the explana- 
tion of this superiority of handicrafts. It is known that in precontact times 
there was an extensive trade between the high islands of Truk Lagoon and 
the surrounding low islands. The low islanders brought in pandanus mats, 
woven lavalavas, red coral beads, etc., and took back principally turmeric and 
supplemental food. Of all the low islands, Losap and Nama are the closest 
to Truk proper. It seems reasonable to assume that their trade with Truk was 
especially important, in view of their considerable advantage over the other 
low islands in closeness to market. 

Food imported from Truk as a supplement to locally produced food could 
be of more importance to close islands such as Losap and Nama than to farther 
islands such as the Mortlocks, Namonuito, Puluwat, etc. The crew could af- 
ford to load their canoes more heavily on such a short trip, and they would not 
need to consume as much in transit themselves. Also, in times of famine or 
hardship on the low islands, the men could more easily transport their female 
relatives and children to the comparative abundance of Truk, to stay with 
trading partners and distant sibmates there until times improved again. Tradi- 
tions exist on Losap of famines when most of the population migrated to Truk 
for short periods and later returned to their original homes. 

I suspect that over a long period Losap and Nama have been able to 
maintain a greater population density than the other low islands because of 
readier access to high island foods in time of local shortage and famine. The 
officially reported population density of Losap Atoll and Nama (Navy De- 
partment 1949:iii), 1,807 and 1,810 respectively, is nearly three times the 
average population density of the Mortlocks, the most comparable islands in 
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culture, history, and geography. This population difference is partly due to a 
typhoon early this century which caused many deaths in the Mortlocks and 
much emigration, but one also suspects that the aboriginal population densi- 
ties may have been higher on Losap and Nama, though probably not so much 
$0. 

Since Losap was, so to speak, almost “‘within commuting distance” of 
Truk, little knowledge of navigation was required to make the trip. On some 
of the farther low islands (even up to today on Puluwat) the men have tradi- 
tionally come into Truk in great expeditions of a number of canoes, all under 
the leadership of a single master navigator (palii, ponii). It is my impres- 
sion that on Losap, however, little knowledge was felt necessary for a trip to 
Truk, and that expeditions of one or two canoes were common. A number of 
such small expeditions could carry even a greater volume of trade than the 
rarer mass expeditions of the farther low islands. At the same time, there 
would be no need for the sudden removal of a large portion of the male popu- 
lation, as is characteristic of the mass expeditions. Enough men could always 
remain on Losap to take care of the heavier male domestic duties there, while 
on the farther islands the women were forced to share in these in the periodic 
absence of so many men. 

In view of the advantageous location of Losap for trade one would expect 
that the men would encourage the women to exert themselves producing 
handicrafts for export to Truk, and that the men themselves would take on 
more of the work of producing and preparing food to give the women more 
time to produce trade goods. At the same time, men’s control of navigation 
and trade would bolster their status. 

The status of men on Losap may have been further strengthened by a 
political structure which was more integrated than that of the Mortlocks. 
While both missionary influence and foreign rule have apparently altered the 
political structure of the island in the last seventy years, it appears that Losap 
and Pis within Losap Atoll and the nearby island of Nama constituted a politi- 
cal unit aboriginaliy; also that the chief of the highest of the three traditional 
original sibs of Losap (Luukenfonii, Soor, Maasaalé—these constituted a sort 
of aristocracy) was also the paramount chief of the three island communities. 
In the Mortlocks, however, each inhabited island appears to have been in- 
dependent of the rest, not to speak of such a thing as lasting political subjuga- 
tion of an island not in the same lagoon. 

Certain evidence as to the current status of men and women on Losap 
aside from that already mentioned also suggests that the men have a some- 
what higher status there than on other nearby islands. Although Losap was 
converted to Christianity later than a number of other islands in Truk District, 
an unusually large proportion of the native Protestant ministers in the dis- 
trict at present are natives of Losap. Apparently the missionaries also sensed 
a self-confidence and initiative in the Losap men which they did not find in 
the same degree in men of other islands. Such personal qualities, of course, are 
suggestive of a higher status of men.’ 

In summary, available contemporary evidence supports the hypothesis 
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that prehistoric economic and political factors, perhaps ultimately referable 
to geography and topography, favored a heightening of the status of men on 
Losap and that, following this, the people, over time, shifted from an original 
pattern of preferred matrilocal residence to one of preferred avunculocal 
residence, which they continue to retain at present. The development of 
avunculocal residence and related customs as practiced on Losap appears to 
have been facilitated by a concentration of the population in a village, in 
contrast to a general pattern of dispersed residence which seems to have been 
typical aboriginally on other islands in the general area. Both patrilocal and 
matrilocal residence occur with moderately great frequency as alternate pat- 
terns, and these serve as solutions to inherent difficulties in the practical 
application of the ideal of avunculocal residence. 


NOTES 


1 This survey was in a double sense an indirect outcome of the Navy-sponsored Coordinated 
Investigation of Micronesian Anthropology (CIMA), conducted shortly after World War II. For 
one thing, at the time I held the position of Anthropological Field Consultant with the naval Civil 
Administration Unit at Truk. This and similar positions in the Trust Territory were established 
as a consequence of the usefulness of the CIMA data to the administration and had as their ob- 
ject increasing the amount of reliable information on the native cultures available to American 
officials in the field. Second, the residence census was part of a general extensive study of land 
tenure throughout Truk District to determine to what extent the other islands in the district 
were similar in certain key respects to the island of Romonum in Truk Lagoon, studied intensively 
by the Yale CIMA team under Dr. G. P. Murdock, who was also director of the CIMA program 
as a whole. The information on land tenure gathered by the Yale team is presented in Good- 
enough’s notable monograph (1951). My own supplemental study was a report to the adminis- 
tration, as yet unpublished. 

2 On a number of other occasions during my employment in the Trust Territory in the years 
1949-53, I interviewed Losap people on brief visits to Losap itself and while they were visiting 
Truk and Ponape. I asked questions on a variety of standard ethnographic subjects with special 
emphasis on land disputes. Information from some of these interviews is also incorporated in this 
paper. 

3 Gladwin and Sarason’s findings on natives of the matrilocal island of Romonum in Truk 
Lagoon indicate a relative psychological insecurity of the men vis-d-vis the women (1953). Their 
conclusion is also consistent with the findings and interpretation here. 
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Bernard Mishkin, 1913-1954 


ERNARD MISHKIN died suddenly of a heart attack in Frankfort on 

the Main, Germany, on July 13, 1954. He was but 41 years of age. Mishkin 
was not widely known in the field of anthropology, but a large group of an- 
thropologists knew him as a man of real brilliance and of great promise who 
wavered between an academic-intellectual and a public administrator— 
business career. An example of his potentiality as an anthropologist is his 
brilliant monograph, Rank and Warfare among the Plains Indians, in which, 
with carefully collected field data from the Kiowa, he corrected the view of 
Plains warfare as a “game” and showed it in its stark relationship to economic 
gain and social status differentiation. But, like many other anthropologists 
of his generation, he was diverted into military service, administrative activi- 
ties, and finally into business. When he died he was an executive of the Flying 
Tigers, engaged in transporting students to and from Europe, Europeans to 
the United States, and people to Israel by air. Despite his varied activities, 
Mishkin was devoted to anthropology as a science, and he always thought of 
himself, even when occupied in another field, as an anthropologist. He kept 
himself abreast of recent developments in ethnology and social anthropology. 
At his death, anthropology lost a vivid personality, a highly provocative mind, 
and potentially a scholar of considerable theoretical contribution. 

Mishkin was born in Theodhosia, Crimea, on January 19, 1913, and when 
he was two years old his parents brought him to the United States where he 
attended both primary and secondary schools. He early showed his scholarly 
abilities. In 1933, he received his B.A. degree from Franklin and Marshall 
College. The next year he received an M.A. degree in psychology from Colum- 
bia University, and in 1937 he was granted the Ph.D. degree in anthropology 
from Columbia when he was but 24 years of age. At Columbia University, 
his abilities were early recognized by Franz Boas and Ruth Benedict, with 
whom he studied. Furthermore, during these same years he also had an active 
research career. During the summer of 1935 he was a Fellow of the Santa Fe 
Laboratory of Anthropology, doing the field work with the Kiowa of Oklahoma 
which later resulted in his monograph and doctoral dissertation. In 1936, he 
received a fellowship from the Social Science Research Council, on which he 
traveled to New Guinea where he did field work in the Wapi area. 

After receiving his doctoral degree he began his research in South America, 
an area which became, in a sense, his field of major interest. In 1937 he carried 
out field work in Kauri, an Indian village in highland Peru, under the auspices 
of the Columbia University Council for Research in the Social Sciences. In 
1941 he returned to Peru as Visiting Curator at the National Museum of 
Peru, on a grant from the Committee on Inter-American Artistic and Intel- 
lectual Cooperation. He had a particularly effective influence upon the devel- 
opment of ethnology in Peruvian universities and museums. Again in 1948 
he traveled to South America, this time as a consultant to UNESCO. Ir this 
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capacity, he visited several South American countries, particularly Brazil. 
As a student and observer of South America, he was not only an ethnographer. 
He came to know a large group of people in Peru and elsewhere. He came to 
understand much of the current economic, social, and political scene of Peru 
and other South American countries, and his widely discussed article pub- 
lished in The Nation in 1949 is an example of the scope of his observations and 
meditations on South America. In 1949-50 Mishkin was awarded a fellowship 
by the John Simon Guggenheim Foundation, and during the tenure of this 
grant he initiated a book, never completed, on his experience in Peru as an 
anthropologist and teacher—and as a participant in Peruvian society. 

Mishkin’s academic career was intermittent, broken by his trips to the 
field, by his war service, and by his later business activities. From 1939 to 
1940 he was Assistant in Anthropology at Columbia University, and in 1940 
he was Research Associate in Anthropology at Columbia. From 1942 to 1946, 
he served in the United States Navy as a Lieutenant, and from 1943 to 1945 
he was Liaison Officer to Allied Governments for colonial affairs. After de- 
mobilization in 1946, he was Assistant to the United States Delegation to the 
United Nations on the problem of trusteeship matters. From 1950 to 1952 he 
was Lecturer in Anthropology at Brandeis University—a position he left to 
go into the air transport business. 

In 1945, Bernard Mishkin married Lieselotte Wilhemy. He is survived by 
his widow and by his sister, Esther. He is missed by his many colleagues in 
anthropology, many of whom recognized that Mishkin had the sparkling 
mind, the erudition, the sensitivity, and the theoretical insight that might 
have made him one of the foremost anthropologists of our generation. 

CHARLES WAGLEY, Columbia University 
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The Son of Many Beads, 1866-1954 


HE SON OF MANY BEADS, more widely known as Bidaga (bidaéya-, 

“his moustache”) or José Pino, died in his hogan near Ramah, New 
Mexico, at sundown on July 30, 1954, in his 89th year. He survived three 
wives (sisters), who gave him fifteen children that reached adulthood and left 
descendants. He was born near Mogollon Baldy (north of Silver City and 
just east of Glenwood, New Mexico) whither his parents had escaped from 
Fort Sumner. A few years later his family settled permanently in the Ramah 
area, where various relatives had occasionally lived in precaptivity days. 
They, together with a related family, were the founders of the Ramah band 
of Navaho. Many Beads was for many years the headman. Bidaga succeeded 
him and was headman for almost a generation, continuing to exercise great 
influence up to the time of his death. He belonged to the “Meadow” clan 
(the largest in the community) and was “born for” the ‘House in the Rocks” 
clan. From his father Bidaga had learned Blessing Way, which he performed 
frequently until within a few months of his death. 

We knew Bidaga for more than thirty years and mourn both a loved and 
deeply respected friend and almost a professional colleague. He served as 
informant to W. W. Hill, Robert Young, and to more than thirty field workers 
of the Ramah Project and Values Study research teams. He took his ethnog- 
raphy seriously, going to great pains to correct, to make sure that he was 
understood, and to volunteer information. Toward younger field workers he 
took the role of a benign teacher who understood their inexperience and sin- 
cerely wanted to help. Nor did he hesitate to rebuke their elders. A few years 
ago he made a special trip to see one of us (C. K.). He first expressed his 
pleasure at working with John Ladd (a philosopher). He then made remarks 
which may be freely translated as follows: 


That young man knew what he wanted. His questions were good. He got right at 
some things you have been beating around the bush about all these years. Why couldn’t 
you come straight to the point like he did? Anyway, I am glad I have finally been able 
to explain these things [Navaho ethics] to somebody in the right way. 


The Son of Many Beads will always stand out in the memories of those 
who knew him well for his integrity, his wisdom, his unfailing sense of humor, 
and his lively and perceptive curiosity. He always wanted to know about the 
wide world and asked almost as many questions about Europe and the Far 
East as he did about the United States. The only occasions when he became 
visibly impatient with field workers were when they seemed reluctant to give 
as well as to obtain information. He was a realist. He fully accepted the fact 
that Navahos must learn English and the ways of American culture. Indeed 
he saw much that was valuable in those ways, though to the end of his life 
he confessed that he was often puzzled. For example, when in 1947 the plight 
of the Navaho was played up by national press and radio, and gifts of clothing 
and food poured into Ramah, he observed: 
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I don’t understand it. Yes, we have had a hard time. We have people who need 
food and clothing. But this has happened so many times in the past, often worse than 
this. Never before, though, did we receive so many things from people far away, from 
people we have never seen. I guess I never will understand you white people. 


And how were we to give him the context in understandable terms? (A chain 
reaction was set off by certain newspapers which, as a minor part of their 
campaign to sabotage the Marshall Plan, were sentimentalizing the fact 
that ‘‘First Americans” were also impoverished.) 

While Bidaga was on principle friendly with whites and felt that his people 
could and must learn from them, he also fiercely defended some of the values 
of aboriginal Navaho culture. Likewise, he passionately resented exploitation 
and cheating on the part of whites. In particular, he fought for the land of 
the Ramah country, which he loved far beyond its significance as the sub- 
sistence base of his people. He made many trips to Indian Service agencies 
(and one to Washington, D. C.) to plead vigorously for confirming the Ramah 
Navaho lands and stopping white encroachment. He was defeated but never 
destroyed. To the last he followed the trail of wholeness and harmony. 

CLYDE KLUCKHOHN AND Evon Z. Voct, Harvard University 
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RITUAL RELATIONSHIPS IN Ojy1TLAN, MEXICO 


A great deal of interest has been aroused in ritual kinship in various parts 
of Mesoamerica (De La Fuente 1949; Paul 1942; Mintz and Wolf 1950: 
Foster 1948). That Ojitlin, a Chinantec community in the northeast of 
Oaxaca, Mexico, also has a highly developed network of these kin-like rela- 
tionships became apparent during my three-month stay there in 1950. At 
that time the population and commercial center of Ojitlan and its adjacent 
ejido-communities were studied. The major part of the residence was in associ- 
ation with Robert J. Weitlaner under the auspices of the Instituto Nacional 
Indigenista and the Comision del Papaloapan. 

There is a “sense of equivalence” in those obligations or “acts of kindness” 
occurring in the copaternal relationship. The term “sense of equivalence,” 
which so aptly describes this ubiquitous moral sense, is taken from Hoyt 
(1926). Aid supplied by a ritual kin is customarily returned in a material 
fashion. Children of three and four are taught the duties of the relationship; 
they are seen walking the paths of Ojitlan on visits to godparents, the boys 
clenching small twigs, the girls carrying supplies of water in small calabashes. 
Upon their arrival the godmother prepares a small snack for the children, or 
offers them something in lieu thereof. 

Parents in Ojitlan will contract for a child several sets of godparents, pref- 
erably married couples. The godmother is called the madrina, and the god- 
father is called the padrino. The most important of these godparent sets is the 
one that functions at baptism. At the same time that this set of godparents 
accepts responsibility for a child, they enter into a ritual relationship with the 
parents. The woman of either couple is called comadre, the man compadre. 
Each child of a family will have its own baptismal sponsors, and the relation- 
ship between parents and baptismal sponsors begins at or before the birth of 
the child, at the request of the parents. This madrina sends food, consisting of 
fifty tortillas and a quantity of afole (a highly nourishing food), to the home of 
the convalescing mother on each of the first ten days after the birth, and on the 
tenth day she sends mole de masa, the typical Ojitec ritual food gift. The 
baptismal godmother should be the first to bathe the infant, while her husband 
pays the baptismal fee to the priest. The young girl’s first hwipil is tradition- 
ally woven by this godmother. 

At the time of his marriage the groom’s baptismal godmother takes his 
bride to the “sacred spring” (ozo), ritually washing and preparing her for 
entrance into the new relationship. In at least one case, unusual because it was 
an exogamic, interbarrio match, the bride was escorted from her own home 
and her own barrio to the church by the godmother, baptismal sponsor, of the 
boy. Before marriage, “both mothers enter into ritual kinship relation (co- 
madres)” (Weitlaner ms.:11). 

Other godparents chosen for the child by its parents will sponsor the con- 
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firmation and the marriage. There are at least two sets of godparents picked 
not for any specified sponsorship but to further enlarge the family’s friendly kin 
network. These two are, respectively, de evangelio and de rosario. The sponsors 
of evangelio accompany the child to the baptismal font; the only one of these 
ceremonies witnessed was an unusual one, and a description of it throws light on 
social attitudes and on the dynamics of the copaternal relationship. The in- 
fant in question was born out of wedlock. Due to the unlikelihood that its 
parents would form any kind of permanent union, and to threats by the 
mother’s parents toward the child, he was adopted by his paternal grand- 
parents. The child was brought to the church by this grandfather who, gossip 
had it, had finally secured a sponsor by exerting some amount of economic 
pressure on a young man in his debt. Most people had shied away from the 
relationship because of the gossip and of the particularly heavy responsibility 
and possible economic outlay this parentless child might cause them. Attend- 
ing the baptism were the paternal grandparents, the baptismal godfather, and 
the chosen sponsor of evangelio. Immediately after baptism the child was held 
by the latter sponsor, both being blessed by the officiating priest. A new kin- 
tie was thus established among this sponsor, the child, and the paternal 
grandparents, no relationship being formed between either of the sponsors and 
the infant’s parents. 

Death of a child calls for the most emphatic assertions of the reciprocal 
behavior between its parents and its baptismal sponsors. Baptismal godparents 
of a child are obliged to prepare his body for the burial. If the sponsors of his 
confirmation so wish, they too may lend a hand. After the prescribed wait of 
four (a constantly recurring number in Ojjitec ritual activities) days, the 
mother goes to the sacred spring to be ritually cleansed by the deceased’s 
baptismal godmother. Later that same day the child’s parents and these 
godparents will hold wake at the grave. Following these two ceremonies, 
which demonstrate and emphasize the ritual relationship, the two couples will 
eat the ceremonial mole de masa, prepared by the mother. It was stated that 
one reason these baptismal sponsors partake in the funeral feast is that they 
would have “eaten” (celebrated) at his wedding—an expected ritual return and 
ceremonial demonstrating gratitude at the end of one chapter of this type of 
relationship. The padrinos of confirmation will receive a gift of mole only if 
they have aided in preparing the child’s body for burial. 

A young child died, and her baptismal godmother—a relatively acculturated 
woman—was preparing to dress the girl, but not strictly according to Ojitec- 
Catholic tradition. The mother’s sister, a more tradition-minded woman, 
complained of the coming sacrilege. The child’s mother then elected another 
woman to dress the child. This latter woman bathed and cleansed the mother 
on the fourth day, and both she and the baptismal sponsor received the gift of 
mole. The first woman received the gift for dressing the child, the godmother 
for having accepted the original responsibility toward child and parents. 

Godparents, according to our present information, are not concerned with 
bringing up their godchildren, nor are they asked to advise on choice of mate. 
There seems no tendency for the orphaned child to go to the home of a god- 
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parent. Traditional counsel to newlyweds is given by the elders of their barrio, 
rather than by parents or padrinos. 

In Ojitlén, with its five endogamic barrios and its two major moiety-like 
divisions, is found an interesting relationship, neither copaternal nor of a best- 
friend nature. The acuerdo, or making of an accord, relates two men of differ- 
ent barrios. It is almost always between young, unmarried men, one or both 
of whom has courting across barrio boundaries in mind. The act of forming the 
acuerdo is a simple one: petitioner requests another to be his acuerdo, and upon 
acceptance a bottle of habanero is purchased and consumed on the spot. Each is 
now known as the acuerdo of the other and theoretically protects him from in- 
jury by jealous young residents of the transgressed barrio. 

Although generally utilized for courtship, the acuerdo serves the purpose 
of facilitating contact between formerly autonomous (each having its own 
name, holding claim on lands, having a hierarchy of respected officials) 
barrios whose relationship, one to another, was more or less unfriendly 
(Weitlaner ms.:5, 6, 7). It has taken on added significance today, when 
emphasis is shifting from barrio landholding to individual and ejido titlehold- 
ing, and from strict barrio endogamy to a less community-fragmenting type 
of marriage. 


ARTHUR J. RUBEL, San Francisco State College 
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A Note ON CHEROKEE-DELAWARE PAN-INDIANISM* 


In the course of field work in 1951 among the approximately two hundred 
Cherokee-Delaware, it became evident that, although Delaware culture was 
rapidly disappearing, the Cherokee-Delaware participated in a number of 
customs and institutions which were describable only as Indian. They were 
neither Delaware nor Anglo-American. It was apparent that in the following 
summer’s field work a survey of this phenomenon, which has been termed 
“Pan-Indianism,” should be made. This survey was undertaken as peripheral 
to the major study, the reconstruction of Delaware culture, and this note is a 
tentative discussion of the forces involved in Cherokee-Delaware Pan-Indian- 
ism. 

The Cherokee-Delaware emigrated from Kansas to Washington, Nowata, 
and parts of adjacent counties in northeastern Oklahoma in 1867. This was the 
last of a series of removals from the Atlantic Coast which had commenced 
before the opening of the eighteenth century. The term “‘Cherokee-Delaware”’ is 
used in order to avoid confusion, since there are other remnants of the tribe in 
western Oklahoma and in Ontario, Canada. Even before arrival in Oklahoma, 
Delaware culture had disintegrated in some vital respects. The original semi- 
sedentary gardening and hunting existence had long since disappeared. In 
Oklahoma the Delaware have been principally subsistence farmers, and have 
today become completely enmeshed in our economic structure. The tribal 
political structure has disintegrated, and there remains only a tribal business 
committee which meets infrequently and never harmoniously. The kinship 
structure of society was modified long before removal to Oklahoma and, 
except for the ceremonial use of phratry names, has completely disappeared. 
There are no longer occasions when only Cherokee-Delaware join together for 
special, tribal purposes. Associated with political disintegration and social 
atomization is geographic dispersal: the Cherokee-Delaware have never con- 
stituted a geographic community in Oklahoma. The annual Big House Cere- 
mony, the focus of the traditional religion, is no longer held. The last ceremony 
took place during the second World War, and it was a poor imitation of pre- 
vious ones. Delaware is no longer the habitual language in the home, although 
it is the native language of many older persons. For all intents and purposes, 
then, the Delaware culture and its tribal society are things of the past. The 
remaining Cherokee-Delaware are, however, not completely assimilated, nor 
does it seem likely that they will be. Much of their time and a great deal of 
their energy is consumed in activities which can only be described as Indian. 
There is wholehearted participation in and allegiance to what may be called 
a Pan-Indian society. 

This Pan-Indian society is a loosely knit, formally unorganized grouping of 
Indians, who, having partially lost their old cultural orientation, but not being 
fully assimilated into white society, have joined forces and are participating 
in and sharing a number of intertribal customs and institutions. These in- 

* This paper is based on a portion of “The Culture and Acculturation of the Delaware In- 


dians,” a dissertation presented in 1953 to the Rackham School of Graduate Studies, University 
of Michigan. 
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stitutions were and are being synthesized from elements derived from Indian 
cultures, but also drawn from white civilization. No published study, as far 
as we have been able to determine, has been specifically devoted to Pan- 
Indianism, although it has been mentioned explicitly or inferred in a number of 
works (Brant 1950:212-22; Devereux 1951:40; Mead 1932:66-68). Karl 
Schmitt read a paper entitled ‘“‘A Possible Development of a Pan-Indian Cul- 
ture in Oklahoma” at the meeting of the Central States Branch of the Ameri- 
can Anthropological Association several years ago. He intended to publish this 
paper, but his untimely death temporarily halted this project. Petrullo 
touched upon Pan-Indianism among the Delaware, saying (1934: 26): 

... there has arisen a sympathetic attitude of the various tribal units towards each 
other, with the result that intercourse between them has become common, and each 
other’s rites are observed and studied with the avowed purpose of comparison. This 
constant interchanging of ideas is giving rise to a novel feeling for Indian nationality. 
. .. The Delawares are actively participating in this, and asa result not only have they 
assimilated many of the ideas emanating from other tribes, but have disseminated their 
own widely. 


Factors in Cherokee-Delaware Pan-Indianism 


1. The peyote cult has always been essentially an intertribal phenomenon, 
and this is true of Cherokee-Delaware peyotism today. Meetings are always 
held with Indians of other tribes, and in one we attended, for example, be- 
sides the Delaware who sponsored it, Winnebago (Roadman), Shawnee, and 
Pine Ridge Sioux were present. Cherokee-Delaware peyotists frequently at- 
tend meetings with the Osage and Shawnee and also participate in meetings 
with Indians of many other tribes. Cherokee-Delaware peyotists feel closer, 
and are more friendly, to non-Delaware peyotists than they are to Delaware 
who are not peyotists. Most Delaware peyotists belong to the more liberal 
and Christianized sect which has been termed Big Moon; a few are adherents 
to the Little Moon sect. Members of one sect ordinarily do not attend meet- 
ings of the other, and each appears to maintain closer ties with the non- 
Delaware members of their sect than with each other. The peyotists are ardent 
participants and often highly vocal advocates of their cult, while the Protes- 
tants (being slightly more numerous) could be described as minimal and nomi- 
nal members of their churches. As Brant has said of the peyote cult in south- 
western Oklahoma, it “constitutes the religious symbol of what might be 
called a ‘Pan-Indian’ movement” (1950: 222). LaBarre has summed up (1938: 
166) the Pan-Indian aspects of peyotism, and his remarks are also applicable 
to the Cherokee-Delaware: 

The Indians feel, perhaps rightly, that peyotism is their last strong link with the abo- 
riginal past, which others are trying to destroy. Hence it has contributed greatly to the 
sense of community and morale of the Indian groups in Oklahoma. 


2. Many social activities of the Cherokee-Delaware are expressions of 
Pan-Indianism and promote continued participation in the Pan-Indian society. 
Included here are the various powwows (this term is used by Oklahoma In- 
dians for purely social assemblages, and we use it in this context, not for 
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gatherings of a religious, curing, or political nature) and Indian associations of 
various sorts, from the various national organizations to the more or less in- 
formal Indian clubs, including women’s clubs, sewing circles, and the like. 

Powwows illustrate vividly the extent of Cherokee-Delaware Pan-Indian- 
ism. These Indian fairs, and in many respects they are similar to the tradi- 
tional county fair, are ordinarily sponsored by intertribal Indian clubs. A pow- 
wow generally lasts from several days to a week, the participants camping on 
the premises. Social dancing is the principal activity, and we should note that 
many of the dances cannot be traced back to specific tribes but are modern 
syntheses of tribal and American elements. Dance costumes can seldom be 
traced to specific tribes, since they have rapidly evolved during this century 
with free borrowing going on between tribes. (See Gunther [1950: 174-79] for 
an example of this diffusion.) Even the music of the powwow, and of other 
occasions, has taken on a Pan-Indian flavor. Rhodes, commenting on Plains 
music, has said that “through the Dakotas and westward to Oregon, where 
social and ceremonial life function rather weakly in an acculturated pattern, 
there is to be observed a trend toward uniformization of musical style” (1952: 
132). In no instance was a Cherokee-Delaware found who was not an avid fan 
of powwows, despite the fact that neither the dances, the music, nor the cos- 
tumes were Delaware, or were even derived from Delaware culture. The at- 
tendance of two Cherokee-Delaware families at powwows was recorded. Both 
families in one summer month attended five powwows, for periods of time 
ranging from one to three days. These families were in no way exceptional in 
this, despite the fact that going to powwows was a serious economic handicap 
to people who could ill afford it. A large part of the attraction of powwows for 
these people was that it gave them an opportunity to relax with others of their 
kind, to mix with and to act as “Indians.” 

Informal social clubs have some bearing upon Cherokee-Delaware Pan- 
Indianism. A number of women at one time belonged to the Indian Women’s 
Club, an intertribal extension club of Washington County, which holds 
monthly meetings, has rummage sales, luncheons, and the like. Significantly 
proceeds of one rummage sale were sent to the Navaho. Since the war, 
Cherokee-Delaware membership in this organization has declined, and there 
never has been a men’s club. Not one person was ever found who belonged to 
any national Indian organization, such as the National Congress of American 
Indians. Most professed complete ignorance of such organizations. For this 
reason these Indian groups, which in a sense may be said to be lobbying for 
Indianism, have here been disregarded. In passing, we might note that these 
organizations are possibly an expression of this trend among other Indian 
groups. 

3. Extratribal marriage is an important factor in Cherokee-Delaware Pan- 
Indianism and assimilation. The Cherokee-Delaware are now tribally exog- 
amous; the youngest all-Delaware marriage encountered was between a man 
of thirty-eight and a women of thirty-five, and this seems to have been some- 
what exceptional. Only three living couples were found in which both partners 
claimed to be entirely Delaware, although a number of old widows and 
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widowers had had Delaware spouses. Marriage to Indians of other tribes is the 
usual custom, but marriage to whites is not uncommon. The children of a 
Cherokee-Delaware and an Indian of another tribe are thought of as Indians 
by their parents. 

4. The minority role and the consciousness of this standing on the part of 
the Cherokee-Delaware has also promoted Pan-Indianism. Discrimination 
against the Indians would presumably lead to feelings of isolation, persecution, 
and difference, perhaps greater than actually exist, and hence strengthen Pan- 
Indian society. It is difficult, however, to assess the extent of discrimination 
against the Cherokee-Delaware. Of thirty-two individuals queried, only 
eleven admitted having encountered discriminatory practices, and only two 
of these were willing to cite specific illustrations. Only one of these incidents, 
in rental housing, could be substantiated. While actual discrimination of any 
sort is probably rare, there is a fairly widespread knowledge or belief that it 
exists, and a universal awareness of past discrimination, so that it is a force to 
be reckoned with in Cherokee-Delaware Pan-Indianism. 

There are several other factors which also tend to set the Cherokee-Dela- 
ware and other Indians apart as a minority group, and so contribute to Pan- 
Indianism. The Cherokee-Delaware have access to free services of government 
hospitals and schools, which in itself sets them apart from the whites. It also 
provides an opportunity for the Cherokee-Delaware to become well ac- 
quainted with Indians of other tribes. This is particularly true in schools 
where the association may be continued over a number of years. Government 
schools are attended less frequently than formerly, however, by the Cherokee- 
Delaware. Some of the attitudes of whites toward the Indian minority also 
serve to foster Pan-Indianism. To many an Oklahoman an Indian is an In- 
dian, not a Cherokee, Kickapoo, or Delaware. The movies, the magazines, 
and other outlets of public information are constantly impressing upon him that 
he is an American Indian. No public agency impresses upon him the fact that 
he is a Delaware. (Mead [1932:67-68] noted these factors more than two 
decades ago.) Many whites in Washington County were totally unaware that 
such a tribe as the Delaware existed. They were well aware, however, that 
there were many Indians in the county. 

Even in a cursory examination such as this it is clear that a number of 
different circumstances and conditions have made participation in a Pan-In- 
dian society a highly important part of Cherokee-Delaware life. As the old 
culture declined and Delaware society disintegrated the void was partly 
bridged with a mélange of traits which are Indian. The peyote cult was per- 
haps the first, and is still one of the strongest elements furthering and cement- 
ing the bonds of Cherokee-Delaware Pan-Indianism. Intertribal gatherings, 
such as powwows, Indian clubs and associations, tribal exogamy, the status 
of the Cherokee-Delaware as Indians rather than Delaware, are all important, 
particularly in combination with one another, in contributing to Pan-Indian- 
ism. It will be interesting to see whether Pan-Indianism will become more 
widespread in the future, or whether it is but a fleeting and insignificant part of 
the assimilation process. 

W. W. Newcoms, Jr., Texas Memorial Museum (Austin) 
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ESOTERIC EFFLORESCENCE IN EASTER ISLAND 


The presence of immense stone heads and busts of human form scattered 
over the barren terrain of Easter Island has confounded European observers 
for over a century. The statues are all the more mystifying because their exact 
significance has never been reported and is unknown to the present Polynesian 
inhabitants of the island. It is our intention here to present a hypothesis in 
clarification of this so-called “‘mystery.” 


The Source of the Statues 


Speculation has placed the source of the statues anywhere from Mu to 
Melanesia. Most such theories have been critically reviewed by Métraux in 
his comprehensive report on Easter Island culture (1940:412-20). Métraux 
finds no support for any hypothesis other than that the statues were erected 
by the Easter Islanders themselves. The fact that since missionary times the 
natives have not been able to explain the significance of the statues is not 
perplexing in view of the early disastrous effects of contacts with European 
slave raiders and diseases—contacts which decimated the population before 
missionaries arrived (pp. 36ff.). The ignorance of modern Easter Islanders with 
respect to the meaning of the statues is no more mystifying than their present 
ignorance of the use of the stone adzes which were the major cutting tools on 
the island three or four generations ago (p. 306). On the other hand, there exists 
conclusive evidence that the images are a product of the local culture, a cul- 
ture which stems from a central-eastern Polynesian source. Archeological re- 
mains document the historic unity of Easter Island culture (p. 415). Racially, 
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the Easter Islanders do not show admixture with other groups. In physical 
traits the Easter Islanders are allied to Polynesian peoples; the few morpho- 
logical extremes can be attributed to genetic developments in isolation 
(Shapiro 1940: 24-27). No loanwords have been found in the Easter Island 
language; all place names are Polynesian (Métraux 1940:415). Recent his- 
torical linguistic research shows that the language is genetically related to the 
eastern variety of Polynesian, and the date of the differentiation of Easter Is- 
land language from proto-eastern Polynesian has been set (by glottochro- 
nology) at between A.D. 300 and A.p. 530 (Elbert 1953). Traditional native 
history (Métraux 1940:56ff.) and trait distribution comparisons (Burrows 
1938) confirm the cultural-historical position of Easter Island as a relatively 
early derivative of central-eastern Polynesian culture. The carving of images 
is itself a central-eastern Polynesian trait, part of the historical tradition of the 
area (pp. 40-45). Most image carving in east Polynesia is in wood, it is true; but 
on the other hand, wood suitable for carving was relatively rare in Easter 
Island (see below). 

Although there can be little doubt that the stone images were created by 
Easter Islanders and that a tradition of image carving was part of their his- 
torical background, this local and unique development is not thereby ex- 
plained. A tremendous amount of human energy was expended in carving the 
statues and in transporting and erecting them without the wheel or other 
advanced mechanical aids. Métraux conservatively estimates that some of the 
statues weigh up to thirty tons (1940:304). Statues were transported long 
distances from the quarry of Rano-raraku in the southeast. The largest of 
them were usually erected at the base of the mountain slope quarry, but 
images of many tons are found on burial terraces far from t. « quarry. Métraux 
has attempted to explain why the Easter Islanders invested so much effort in 
the statues: 


The desire for display was certainly a predominant motive for the carving of these 
giant statues, but it is questionable whether this was sufficient to provoke as much 
energy as that required for the transportation of enormous statues. On the other hand, 
to assume that the motive for making the images was entirely religious is to underesti- 
mate the tribal pride and competitive instinct of Polynesians [p. 307]. 


In fairness to Métraux’s hypothesis, without knowledge of the exact 
significance of the statues a comprehensive explanation of this local “cultural 
efflorescence”’ is impossible. Undoubtedly the statues had some cultish signifi- 
cance; beyond that one cannot safely speculate. Nevertheless, the explanation 
proposed by Métraux is inadequate. As all Polynesian groups had ornaments 
and most if not all had ornamental carvings of some sort, we can assume the 
“desire to display” to be a constant in Polynesia. The same can be said, as 
Métraux indicates, for “tribal pride and competitive instinct.” Differences be- 
tween cultures, particularly unique differences, cannot be explained by con- 
stants. 

In contrast to previous explanations of the images, the hypothesis I wish 
to propose takes into account the technological and geographical conditions on 
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Easter Island, the historical background of the culture, and certain features of 
the socioeconomic organization. The aims of the hypothesis are moderate. It 
seeks only to establish the cultural and environmental factors which make the 
great expenditure of labor on this esoteric endeavor intelligible. Without more 
specific information about the role of the statues in the entire culture than is 
available, such a question as why heads instead of bodies, or why human 
images rather than animal, cannot be definitively answered. It will be shown 
that Easter Island social organization, in common with other social systems of 
central-eastern Polynesia, was suited to and reinforced by the organization of 
large amounts of manpower for communal production and specialist or semi- 
specialist production. It is submitted that, due to unique environmental fea- 
tures of Easter Island, this communal and specialist productive capacity was 
largely channeled into an esoteric domain rather than into subsistence activ- 
ities. With these postulates in mind, the social and economic organizations of 
aboriginal central-eastern Polynesia will be reviewed, followed by a summary 
of the socioeconomic system and technological-environmental conditions on 
Easter Island. 


Central-Eastern Polynesia 


The social organizations of central-eastern Polynesian islands for which we 
have detailed information—Marquesas, Mangareva, Mangaia, New Zealand, 
Tahiti, and Hawaii—were all characterized by what Firth has termed “ram- 
ages’ (see Best 1924; Buck 1934, 1938; Handy 1923, 1930, 1950; Malo 1903; 
cf. Firth 1936:367—72). Variations occurred from island to island, but the 
major principles of social structure were identical throughout. 

A basic feature of ramified organizations is the organization of kin groups 
along the lines of a genealogical tree. A ramage is a nonexogamous, internally 
stratified group of people tracing descent, usually patrilineally, to a common 
ancestor. A number of ramages related to each other through descent from a 
common ancestor (genealogically reckoned) might be combined into a ramage 
of higher order. An entire society may be merely a “maximal” ramage. In- 
ternal stratification is the sine qua non of ramage organization. Each ramage, 
high order or low, has a head who succeeds to this position by primogeniture. 
A corollary to primogenitural succession is that, in any given group of people 
descendant from a comon ancestor, a senior line can be distinguished from a 
number of junior lines, each line ranked according to the order of birth of the 
persons (usually brothers) standing at the apexes of the lines. Every individual 
in such a group holds a different rank, precisely in proportion to his genea- 
logical distance from the senior line of eldest sons. 

The central-eastern Polynesian societies considered here were often single 
ramified social systems. The sociopolitical unit, which might be an entire is- 
land, can usually be diagrammed on one genealogical tree. The paramount chief 
was the direct descendant in the senior line of the reputed founder of the 
society. Descendants of younger brothers through younger brothers ad in- 


finitum occupied the lowest statuses in the society. Group-wise, the organiza- 


tion was composed of a number of ramages of differing order of size. The house- 
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hold, a patrilocal extended family, was invariably the fundamental unit. 
Higher-order ramages, such as the Maori hapu (‘clan’) and ivi (“‘tribe’’), 
contained a number of households tracing common origin. Higher-order 
ramages developed through the fissioning of lower-order ramages. 

In central-eastern Polynesia, the ramified social system was the framework 
of economic processes, especially those of distribution and production. Extra- 
household distributions took two forms: reciprocal exchanges between house- 
holds, a relatively minor form; and the more spectacular, major form, redis- 
tribution. (For a discussion of reciprocal and redistributive forms of distribu- 
tion, see Polanyi 1944, chap. IV.) In redistributions, surplus production, i.e., 
food, mats, bark-cloth and other stuffs not immediately consumed by the 
producers, was periodically collected and passed up the stratified hierarchy of 
household heads and heads of larger ramages, often up to the paramount 
chief of the social unit. The paramount chief was the focus of an accumulation 
system composed of the entire society; lesser chiefs, heads of lesser ramages, 
were focuses of smaller accumulation systems. Some of the collected goods 
were retained by chiefs for their own use. Other goods, especially foods, were 
redistributed among producers on occasions of large religious feasts and cere- 
monies, life-crisis rites in chiefly families, feasts celebrating intertribal visits 
and at famine times. Finally, and what is most significant here, a portion of 
the accumulated goods was used by the chiefs to feed and reward communal 
laborers and specialists of various types. 

The controls exerted by chiefs over communal and specialist production 
were far-reaching. By virtue of their roles in the redistributive system, the 
chiefs initiated and supported the great bulk of these types of production; 
correspondingly, the products of communal and specialist labor were nomi- 
nally owned by chiefs. The organization of the production itself was ramage 
organization. Communal labor was carried out by ramages under ramage 
heads. Mass labor was used in several or all of the following types of work in 
each locale: house building, large canoe building, irrigation works construc- 
tion, fishing, bush clearing, fortress construction and temple construction. In 
societies wherein large amounts of surplus could be produced, as, for example, 
Hawaii, thousands of men might be involved simultaneously in a single task 
(Ellis 1825:215). Specialist production was also carried out in a ramage 
framework. A specialization might be held within a small ramage, the entire 
group working together under the head, who was a master craftsman (this 
organization of specialized production is often misleadingly called a “guild’’). 
There were several types of specialists: canoe builders, house builders, master 
fishers, tattooers, priests, etc. Craftsmen often worked in conjunction with 
communal labor forces as supervisors. 

The regulation of communal and specialist production by chiefs is implied 
by the chiefs’ role in the redistributive system, as such productions necessi- 
tate an accompanying distribution of food and other goods to support and re- 
ward the workers. In turn, control over these economic processes reinforces 
the political position of the chiefs, because control over goods necessitates 
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control over people. The reinforcing aspect of these economic and social 
differentials is most marked when communal or specialized labor is expended 
in productivity-increasing, subsistence activities. A large surplus permits a 
large mobilization of manpower. When this manpower is applied to activities 
which directly affect the subsistence level, another large surplus, capable of 
sustaining more labor, is produced. The circular process may continue until 
the technological, environmental, and political limits are reached. 

In summary, central-eastern Polynesian social organization was of the 
ramage type, an internally stratified organization. The ramage structure was 
the framework of a redistributive economy. The sociopolitical position of the 
ramage head was correlated with a pre-eminent position in the regulation of 
economic processes, especially in the regulation of communal and craft pro- 
duction. These forms of economic, social, and political controls were mutually 
reinforcing. 


Easter Island 


The social system of Easter Island was clearly of the ramage type. As the 
culture of Easter Island was derived from central-eastern Polynesia, it may be 
assumed that major aspects of social organization were likewise so derived. 

The population of Easter Island at contact was between three and four 
thousand (Métraux 1940: 20-22). The society was segmented into ten high- 
order ramages, mata (translated as “tribe” by Métraux). Each mata traced 
patrilineal descent from a common ancestor, often a son or a grandson of the 
traditional original settler of the island. One mata, the Miru, claimed direct 
descent in the senior line from the original settler, and supplied the para- 
mount sacred chief of the island, the ariki-mau. Members of the Miru were 
called “‘chiefly men” (ariki-papa) and were accorded special esteem. Mata 
were segmented into ramages of lower order (“lineages”), composed of a num- 
ber of households tracing common descent from a near relative of the common 
mata ancestor. The principle of seniority pervaded the entire society. Barring 
personality defects, primogeniture was the usual rule of succession to positions 
of authority. 

The predominant method of extrahousehold distribution was redistribu- 
tion. Details are often lacking because of the badly disrupted nature of the 
culture at the time of scientific study. Several types of feasts are described 
which involved food redistribution by high ranking men (pp. 333ff.). For ex- 
ample, an annual feast was attended by people “from all over the island” who 
had come to hear priest-chanters “read” the famous Easter Island script (pp. 
390-91). The food for this feast was supplied by the ariki-mau, “who was aided 
by the people of neighboring districts” (p. 390). Although information is not 
conclusive, it is apparent that ramage heads, through control of surplus pro- 
duce, controlled also communal and specialist preduction. Métraux reports, 
for example, ‘“Tepano told me that expert stone carvers . . . received orders 
from people who wanted a monument for their aku. They worked under the 
leadership of a master . . . and were paid in fish, lobsters and eels” (p. 137). 
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As ahu were lineage burial terraces, it may be inferred that the lineage head 
gave the “order.” 

The socioeconomic system in Easter Island is identical in principle to that 
system which predominated in central-eastern Polynesia, whence Easter Is- 
land culture derived. The first migrants to Easter Island arrived with an 
organization, political, social and economic, of which communal labor and 
specialist production were integral aspects. But the original immigrants en- 
countered an environment in Easter Island that was peculiar in many ways 
when compared to central-eastern Polynesian islands. With the technology 
at hand, the environmental conditions largely precluded the use of communal 
or specialist labor in production which directly affected subsistence, and fos- 
tered the use of communal and specialist labor in such esoteric pursuits as 
erecting stone images. 

The subsistence base of Easter Island culture was similar to that found on all 
Polynesian high islands. There was a marked dependence on horticulture; 
sweet potato, banana, yam, and taro were the major crops. Fishing was a 
secondary activity. However, variations in the typical Polynesian subsistence 
techniques were occasioned by the geography of Easter Island. These varia- 
tions are of crucial importance for understanding the canalization of mass and 
specialist labor into stone image building. Outstanding among the peculiar- 
ities of the local environment are: porous soil, lack of streams or rivers, very 
limited wood resources, and the absence of reefs, especially of a barrier reef 
and its accompanying lagoon (pp. 7-19, passim; Skottsberg 1920). 

Rainfall on Easter Island is limited to about 50 inches per annum. The 
volcanic soil is, in addition, very porous. Porosity of soil and limited rainfall 
result in the absence of rivers. Furthermore, forests are almost completely 
absent; the predominant cover in aboriginal times was grass. Without rivers 
or streams, irrigation is impossible; hence, the utilization of manpower on a 
large scale for waterworks construction, such as occurred in Hawaii, Rafo- 
tonga, and probably Tahiti, was ruled out in Easter Island. (As late as the 
1880’s one irrigation ditch built under Hawaiian aegis involved the use of 
seven hundred men [Perry 1913:94].) The absence of forests obviated prob- 
lems of bush clearing in Easter Island. In such places as New Zealand, for 
example, the labor force of an entire village—a village contained at least 
several hundred people—might be mobilized for community forest clearing 
and planting (Best 1924, II1:377, 401-2; 1925: passim). Furthermore, the 
shortage of wood placed strict limits on the amount of canoe building in Easter 
Island and on the size of canoes. None of the large Polynesian double canoes 
were built. Not only was the development of canoe-building specialists thereby 
limited, but also the development of communal canoe building. By contrast, 
in islands where wood was abundant, such as the Marquesas, as many as four 
hundred men (possibly a somewhat exaggerated figure) might be engaged in 
the construction of a large canoe (Linton 1923:302). Fortress building, usually 
involving wood constructions in Polynesia, was also restricted by the paucity 
of the wood supply in Easter Island. This same lack of wood and the absence 
of a barrier reef and lagoon in Easter Island combined to restrict the size and 
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frequency of communal fishing expeditions. Deep-sea fishing in large organized 
canoe fleets, a common Polynesian phenomenon, was precluded. Without a 
lagoon, many types of large-scale communal netting operations were also im- 
possible. Again, in contrast, co-operative lagoon fishing with nets and sweeps 
up to 500 feet long are reported for Mangareva (Buck 1938:297), up to one 
mile long for Tubuai in the Rapa group (Aitken 1930:59). Some communal 
shore fishing did occur on Easter Island, but it was comparatively infrequent 
and small in scope. A net of 75 feet in length used for fishing of this type has 
been preserved in the U. S. National Museum. (Geisler reported seeing a net 
200 feet long, but Métraux considers the size exaggerated [1940: 187].) 

The environmental conditions of Easter Island have thus severely re- 
stricted the domain of communal production. Outside of the construction and 
transportation of the stone images, there were few communal undertakings. 
Some large guest houses were built, undoubtedly by mass labor (p. 201). Wells, 
reservoirs, burial terraces and sea walls, all built on or near the coast, may also 
have been communally constructed. But it is the statues, some weighing up to 
thirty tons and some transported many miles across the island, that represent 
the greatest investment of mass energy in Easter Island culture. The methods 
of transport and erection of the images are not known. Métraux opines that 
the statues were, ‘“‘probably hauled a bit at a time, possibly by a whole tribe 
working together as in the Marquesas” (p. 305). 

Specializations were also largely restricted to esoteric endeavors. Outstand- 
ing were priests of various types, including the famous rengorongo men who read 
the Easter Island script and chanted genealogies. According to Métraux, 
special schools were set up for teaching these skills (p. 137). Other craftsmen 
were the wood carvers and the stone carvers. The latter made the stone im- 
ages. According to Métraux, they were “organized into a sort of guild” (p. 137). 

Geographical factors can be definitely seen to have inhibited the develop- 
ment of many sorts of communal and specialist production on Easter Island 
despite the fact that the social organization was adapted to these types of 
production. It is, therefore, not surprising that a great amount of manpower 
was used in stone image construction. 


Summary and Conclusions 


The evidence from historical and ethnographic sources suggests the follow- 
ing interpretation of the development of Easter Island stone images. The ear- 
liest Easter Islanders arrived from the central Polynesian hearth with a ramage 
organization and a tradition of image carving. The organization was suited to 
and reinforced by communal labor and specialized production. Environmental 
features of the new home largely precluded the use of communal and specialist 
labor in subsistence production. As a result, these efforts were channeled into 
an esoteric domain of culture. Perhaps facilitated by a tradition of carving, a 
limited amount of wood and the availability of easily worked tuff, the canaliza- 
tion toward esoteric production took the particular direction that resulted in 
the renowned stone heads of Easter Island. 

MARSHALL D. SAuiins, Columbia University 
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Letter to the Editor 


On LEE’s REVIEW OF Primitive Heritage 
Sir: 


It is regrettable that Margaret Mead and Nicolas Calas have chosen to continue 
a misinterpretation of Dobuan culture that was begun by the late Ruth Benedict. 
On pp. 387-90 of their Primitive Heritage, the editors cite Reo Fortune’s conversation 
with the sorcerer Christopher (Sorcerers of Dobu, pp. 167-71). They do not, however, 
qualify this blood-chilling episode with an excerpt from the succeeding section of 
Fortune’s book, “An Evaluation of Claims.” After a careful review of the evidence 
about the drug, for which he is to be praised, Fortune concluded: “It is evident that 
the milky sap of budobudo, believed to be a poison by Christopher, is not poisonous. 
Hence his account of how he killed a child with it cannot be accepted. In the same way 
his claimed killing of two men by magical spells cannot be accepted” (p. 174). Fortune 
does not deny the efficacy of certain types of Dobuan sorcery, but he does suggest a 
rationalistic discounting of the inflated claims of the sorcerers. The acceptance of their 
claims at face value yields a distorted view of Dobuan culture. 

The distortion was once bad in Patterns of Culture, becomes doubly bad in Primitive 
Heritage, and demands correction when a reviewer praises it (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLO- 
cist 56: 1110). 

Murray Wax, University of Chicago 
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GENERAL AND THEORETICAL 


Back of History: The Story of Our Own Origins. W11t1AM Howe tts. Garden City, 
N.Y.: Doubleday & Co., 1954. 384 pp., maps and drawings. $4.75. 

The Story of Man: From the First Human to Primitive Culture and Beyond. CARLETON S. 
Coon. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1954. xxii, 437 pp., 32 plates, 54 drawings, 10 


maps. $6.75. 


These two popularly scientific books in many ways cover the same ground. This 


is the complex but increasingly rich story of the rise of man, a unique animal, and his 
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greatest creation and present threat which is culture. The latter, according to Howells, 
“consists, simply, in all inventions, and all conventions, ever made by humanity. 
Culture is what it takes to be human” (p. 45). Both writers deal at length with the 
biological evoJution of the Order Primates to which all men belong. Howells, however, 
limits his discussion of the vast “Tree of Culture” to before recorded history; Coon 
pushes on from ‘Coke to Atoms.” The latter book is the more provocative; the pro- 
fessional biologist and cultural scientist will probably find some things to cheer heartily 
and others with which to disagree violently in almost every chapter. Howells’ work 
is suave and definitely aimed to reach the undergraduate and general reader; Coon 
swings much more freely and lets the chips fall where they may—for graduate student, 
scientist, or any reader. His wide range of field experience is intriguing. Both men write 
vividly. The fact that each shares the Harvard-Peabody Museum touch and that one 
finds undertones of Hooton, Roland Dixon, and Tozzer in both is explained by their 
Cambridge background, where each received rich, humanistic training in physical and 
cultural anthropology. The books, however synchronous and overlapping in broad 
subject matter, are, nevertheless, highly distinctive. 

It would be tedious in a scientific review of two books with coverage like these 
to attempt to give subject matter outlines and detailed comparisons. All that will be 
done here is to mention certain matters in each which particularly interested the 
reviewer. Considering Howells first, his distinction between society and culture and 
his discussion of language, or symbolic behavior (pp. 44-68), are particularly good. The 
Jatter is lightly touched on by Coon. Both writers, prominent in physical anthropologi- 
cal research, generally agree on the succession of fossil] human types and see little basic 
mixture between Homo sapiens and Neanderthalensis. Both outline briefly the tech- 
niques and vast potentialities engendered by even relatively simple lithic and other 
tool inventions. These interpretations involve interesting early alignments of human 
and artifact types with Africa, Asia, and Europe, respectively. Howells’ major culture- 
province summaries are indeed of a thumbnail variety. Chinese origins and basic pat- 
terns (pp. 182-83) cover one and a half pages! However, the ethnic descriptions are 
varied, succinct, and pungent, and the newcomer to anthropology wil] find much herein 
on cultural variation and growth process. “The Neolithic way of life was a success,” 
says Howells (p. 223), providing we can now grow beyond it (p. 359), and in his sec- 
tions ““The Organization of Society,” “The Meaning of Religion,” and “Invention and 
Changes” (pp. 223-71) he colorfully and meaningfully shows what these variant cul- 
turally-evolved patterns have meant and mean to us today. 

To quote (p. 262): 


This tendency to dive under the bed at new economic and social proposals, or try to exorcise 
them with magical phrases like “creeping socialism,” may be especially strong in our culture, rec- 
ognizing the proven worth of our present institutions. And yet it is really not in the least odd, be- 
cause social institutions are nowhere “‘invented” like material things. Social changes take place 
largely without conscious direction, by an unrealized process of joint consent. Our institutions 
made our laws and our Constitution, more than the other way round. There is no sign that social 
forms arise by any other methods among primitive peoples. Of course the people may say that the 
gods, or the totem ancestors, ordered things to be the way they are: that is one of the duties of 
religion. 


Howells’ brief descriptions of those more complex cultures that may be called civiliza- 
tions, defined by him as “having cities,” are brief but provocative. It is interesting that 
both Howells and Coon see the basic sources in the rise of native New World high 
civilizations as autochthonous. Both bring wide knowledge, forceful wit, and calm 
appraisal to this much disputed problem. 
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The avowed aim of Coon’s book “is to describe the main events of human history 
from the time that man appeared on the face of the earth until the present moment 
when he has power to destroy it” (p. 3). This is provocatively attempted and, within 
reasonable limits, achieved in some twelve sections which, to paraphrase, emphasize 
or fuse human paleontology; archeology; sociotechnological speculation; prehistoric 
energy conquest; ecologic spread and adaptation (both physical and cultural), syntheses 
of ancient and classical culture history; recorded invention; the New World potential; 
historic conquests of energy and social repercussions; and, finally, in the author’s 
words, “A Vision of Paradise.” Defining an “institution” as the basic human cultural 
grouping and the unit of history as the “historical event” he sees the following: evolu- 
tion from lower primates; elimination of al] other erect primate species; conquest of 
nature from fire to atomic energy; division into races in response to variation of light 
and heat in expanding environments (which now include the world); population 
growth, cultural differentiation and expansion, etc., as the most important of these 
historical events which are “non-repetitive, progressive, cumulative” and which follow 
cosmic law. Culture, a term which Coon sees anthropologists either kicking around as 
a theoretical] football or worshiping as a sacred cow, is here, in brief, “the sum total 
of the things that people do as a result of being taught.” This is a vast program which 
is presented in many pages with rich illustrations. As with Howells, the reviewer recom- 
mends this book to the reader. However, further synthesis of two already individualistic 
syntheses seems futile here. 

In conclusion, certain last-chapter citations, from each book, may suggest the 
force and flavor they present. To know what has gone before, or to really evaluate 
these books, they must be read. 

According to Howells (pp. 353, 362), 


Historians claim that it is actually possible to learn something useful from the past. At this sug- 
gestion, however, the ordinary person goes into his arsenal of reasons for avoiding mental exertion 
and comes out again with “History never repeats.” He has found this item next to its idiot brother 
“Lightning never strikes twice in the same place,” and the two are certainly akin for truth. Light 

ning may not strike many things twice, but lightning knows what it likes, and it strikes the Empire 
State Building every time a thunder storm comes by. If history never plays precisely the same 
scene over again, it is because changing culture changes the scenery. But this has not prevented a 
historian statesman like Churchill from knowing what England will do by what England has done 
before. . . . The lesson? Only that we should be loyal to our culture, understanding what it does 
for us, and that we and it must stand or fall together. Culture must evolve or it must die; still 
culture hangs together like parquetry and the only healthy change is a slow one. One has no choice 
but to be a partner in all this, and the most successful society is that whose culture calls forth the 
best from its citizens and responds to the best in them in turn. Man, society and culture are all 
one. Siamese triplets which must die together, not separately. “Know thyself” means knowing all 
these. 


To quote Coon’s closing paragraphs: 


As President Eisenhower has said “We live not in an instant of danger but in an age of danger.” 
An age of danger requires the leadership and obedience of men as wise, as cunning, and as brave, 
as competitive, and as co-operative as he who killed the first mammoth. 

A half-million years of experience in outwitting beasts on mountains and plains, in heat and 
cold, in light and darkness, gave our ancestors the equipment that we still desperately need if we 
are to slay the dragon that roams the earth today, marry the princess of outer space, and live 
happily ever after in the deer-filled glades of a world in which everyone is young and beautiful 
forever. 

One final doubt mars this vision of paradise. The hunters who killed the mammoths and out- 
witted the beasts were young men, in their prime. Few lived to be fifty. Those who had reached 
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that ancient age spent their days by the campfire while their sons and grandsons carried in the 
meat. Their business was to teach young men the wisdom of ancient ways devised by ancestors 
who had become gods and tested and perfected over hundreds of generations. They did not need 
flexible minds. 

Their descendants do. The graybeards who sit around the council fires of nations today need 
more than ancient wisdom. They must be able to shed the thought patterns of their youth as 
quickly as an Ona drops his robe when he kneels to shoot. They were brought up in an earlier age 
when America could hide behind her oceans, when Britons believed that Gibraltar and Suez were 
impregnable, and Muscovites felt as safe as squirrels in a nest in the shelter of their barren steppes. 

Cannot these old men bring themselves to realize, and persuade their followers and support- 
ers, that the passport to a new life is theirs for the asking, but only if they will discard the tradi- 
tional caution of statesmen, complete with homburgs, umbrellas, and filibusters, and develop 
minds as bold and flexible as that of a hunter tracking a bear? 

Can they not realize that the alternative to cultural change is not a perpetuation of the status 
quo, but the failure of a cosmic experiment, the end of man’s great adventures? I think that they 
can. I think that despite man’s increase in longevity, he will conquer this last obstacle as he has so 
many others, and that he will move forward according to schedule. 

Wa. Duncan Stronoc, Columbia University 


Studies in the Scope and Method of “The Authoritarian Personality.’’ MARIE JAHODA and 
RICHARD CurIsTIE (eds.) Glencoe, Illinois: Free Press, 1954. 279 pp. $4.50. 


What are the relationships among early family life, personality type, and political- 
social-economic ideologies and opinions? What kind of explanation is most adequate 
to account for differences in ideologies? Must one go to the level of personality type 
when the ordinary sociai structural differences prove inadequate? Is there, on the 
American scene, a discernibly differentiated set of patterns which will account for the 
sharp contrasts in dominant personality types and ideologies? 

These were the leading questions to which the authors of the momentous study 
The Authoritarian Personality (T. W. Adorno et al. [N.Y.: Harper & Bros., 1950]) 
turned their attention. Their major assumption held that ethnocentrism, anti-Semitism, 
and political-economic-social conservatism were part and parcel of a cohesive per- 
sonality type, the “authoritarian personality,” and that the roots of this personality 
lay in early family patterns, whose dynamics were best explained by psychoanalytic 
theory. 

Various phases of the study are critically examined in this second volume in the 
series of Continuities in Social Research. Edward Shils writes on “Authoritarianism: 
‘Right’ and ‘Left’ ”’; Herbert Hyman and Paul Sheatsley take on the burden of the 
major methodological critique; Richard Christie re-examines the concept of authori- 
tarianism itself; and Harold Lasswell focuses on “The Selective Effect of Personality 
on Political Participation.” The final essay, by Else Frenkel-Brunswik, is entitled 
“Further Explorations by a Contributor.” 

Both the original study and the volume of criticism are required reading for anthro- 
pologists, for the theoretical issues involved, the problems of social science and psycho- 
logical research, and the substantive issues concerning the character of American life 
and people. The authors of the original study insist their findings are not to be gener- 
alized to the American public. But it is undeniable that they feel they have caught some 
of the essential ingredients and organizational mosaics of American institutions and 
that they have distilled out scme of the major lines of connections between personality 
and ideology. Willy-nilly, the authors offer us their study as one in American national 
character. 
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The net effect of the critica] evaluation is a thorough yet meaningful and productive 
devastation of the original work. The critics variously challenge the basic conceptual 
apparatus, the tautologous character of the major hypotheses, the circularity of the 
lines of proof, the built-in spuriousness of correlations, the nonpredictive character of 
the independent variables, and the losses to the total conception resulting from a failure 
to take adequately into account certain well-known facts about the American scene. 

Throughout the critical essays there is also an unmistakable note of admiration 
for the grandness of the original conception; for the undeniable great effort on the part 
of very talented people to relate themselves to fundamental problems; and for the 
fertility of the original study, as judged by the literally hundreds of follow-up studies 
which have emerged in the years since the publication of the original volume. 

In the best sense, then, the critical volume represents a labor of love. The critics 
have said, jointly, “here is an important work which says something basic about vital 
questions; it deserves the most thorough and searching criticism, so that its basic 
ideas can receive the kind of thorough testing and validation they deserve.” In this 
venture, the critics have succeeded admirably. Their collective effort represents a 
genuine contribution to continuities in research, since the false leads are exposed and 
the more probably productive lines of future research are clearly indicated. 

If there is a central source of failure of the original study, it lies in the untestability 
of psychoanalytic propositions. The reason is clear. If one asserts that family patterns 
give rise to personality types; and if personality types are held to be the source of 
political-social-economic ideologies and perspective; and if, then, the scientist ac- 
counts for the deviations from his theoretical expectations in such terms as ambivalence 
and reaction formation, it is clear that, while the original hypotheses may be statisti- 
cally invalidated (if the deviance is significant), they can never be independently vali- 
dated. 

Since psychoanalytic thinking has become so important in anthropology, this 
stricture against the dangers of self-verifying hypotheses is not to be dismissed lightly 
nor to be explained away in terms of the personality needs of the critics. The dynamics 
of the interrelation between personality and culture need to be discovered, not as- 
sumed. The essay by Hyman and Sheatsley is an absolutely elegant model of methodo- 
logical critique which patiently discloses, step by step, the cumulative burden which 
the social scientist imposes on himself when he reaches for sound explanation inside 
a framework of untestable hypotheses. 

Shils’s essay makes two major points:(1) the authors failed to take into account in 
their design the known existence of “authoritarians of the left’”’ and hence could not 
deal rigorously with these deviant cases when they appeared, as they frequently and 
embarrassingly did; (2) little can be predicted regarding political movements from 
the knowledge of the distribution of personality types in a society, since the institu- 
tional nexus is much more determinative of political trends, and every political move- 
ment is likely to have a healthy admixture of presumably incompatible types of persons. 

Christie takes a close look at the concept of authoritarianism. And where his analy- 
sis does not fail out of kindness, as is sometimes the case, he indicates that the com- 
ponents of authoritarianism, as a type, and the nature of the interconnections among 
these components, need rigorous re-examination. In this regard, he follows up neatly 
the devastatingly strong point made by Hyman and Sheatsley to the effect that, 
when one does not know how representative of any given universe a sample happens 
to be, it is not scientifically possible to know whether one has captured “basic dy- 
namics” or “pure types,’’ since, in fact, the very nature of the interaction among per- 
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sonality-components and between personality and ideology may vary by social seg- 
ment. Great caution is thus once again urged upon the loose transfer of instruments 
of clinical observation and testing from the culture in which they are developed to 
the study of members of other societies. 

Lasswell’s essay does not deal so much with the original study itself as with general 
problems of the interrelation between personality types and political behavior. In 27 
brief pages, he suggests a variety of possible models for the study of these relationships 
which contain enough research leads for two dozen doctoral dissertations. I have not 
elsewhere recently seen such seminal thinking on such difficult problems. Psychology, 
politics, and sociology are beautifully blended here. There can be no objections to 
moving back and forth between different systems of explanation when it is done so 
skillfully, though hypothetically, as in Lasswell’s essay. 

After all this praise, there is, as might be expected, a sour note. Frenkel-Brunswik 
virtually rejects the major lines of criticism out of hand. There is an unmistakable 
note of pique and grievance, which is undeserved. Admittedly, one is not likely to be 
overjoyed when sharp and tough-minded colleagues tear apart one’s major contribu- 
tion to the field. But the whole conduct of social science research will benefit from the 
critical evaluation which appears in this volume, and it is certain that for years to 
come the ideas and insights of the authors of the original study will continue to inspire 
a host of researchers. If The Authoritarian Personality itself was a major contribution, 
the appearance of this companion volume of criticism enhances that contribution 
many-fold. Criticism can truly enhance an object only when that object is itself 
admirable. 


MELVIN M. Tumtn, Princeton University 


Suicide and Homicide: Some Economic, Sociological and Psychological Aspects of 
Aggression. ANDREW F. Henry and JAmes F. SHort, Jr. Glencoe, Ill.: The Free 
Press, 1954. 214 pp., 10 figs., 33 tables. $4.00. 


When Durkheim was preparing his classic monograph on suicide (1897), he found 
a solid tradition of studies which led him to an extensive discussion comparing suicide 
and homicide rates. Henry and Short continue this tradition in their monograph, 
adding to the statistical analyses and offering general theories to bring the data into 
a unified picture. 

One problem to which the authors give careful scrutiny is that of differential 
suicide and homicide rates in various social statuses and groupings. Suicide rates 
vary by sex, age, and socioeconomic status. Male rates are three times those for females 
in the United States and other Western countries; rates are higher for older persons 
and especially for older males; suicide is more common among those of higher socio- 
economic status. The pattern for homicide is the same as respects sex but is reversed 
for age and socioeconomic status. Henry and Short give a careful summary of data 
available for the United States. Their problem is to find a mode of analysis that will 
explain these findings. Their formula utilizes two elements: (1) the degree of “external 
restraint” on behavior for each status, and (2) the strength of the relational system. 
Suicide rates are high when external restraint or the strength of the relational system 
is low, and vice-versa. Homicide rates, in contrast, vary directly with the strength of 
these two factors. 

It would require an extended discussion to evaluate the notion of “external re- 
straint.” It descends directly from Durkheim’s “constraint,” and it provides a means 
of interpreting the significance of status differentials. High status is viewed as involving 
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low external restraint, and low status as involving high restraint. Although this con- 
ception lacks immediate appeal, a good case can be made that low status does involve 
“restraints,” arising from subordination to higher statuses and from such conditions 
as low income, which bear less heavily on higher statuses. The “‘strength of the rela- 
tional system” is invoked because the variability of suicide with age and marital 
status does not fit the restraint formula. The relative weighting and the relationship 
of the two factors are not critically discussed. 

A second problem with which the authors deal is the variability of suicide and homi- 
cide rates over time. They take up extensively the classic problem of correlation be- 
tween these rates and the business cycle and show the familiar negative correlation 
of suicide and the positive correlation of homicide with the cycle. In addition, they 
show that homicide rates vary negatively with the business cycle for high status groups 
but positively for low status groups. In explaining these variations, the authors employ 
a refinement of the frustration-aggression hypothesis. Suicide and homicide are both 
viewed as forms of aggression, the first directed at the self, the second at other persons. 
The business cycle brings frustration to different status groups in different fashions. 
Following a line of thought which has appeared in such diverse places as Stouffer’s 
American Soldier and Duesenberry’s studies of consumer behavior, the authors stress 
relative, rather than absolute, deprivation. In a depression, high-status people are 
frustrated by a loss of status relative to those in lower positions. High-status people 
tend to respond to frustration by aggression against the self; hence the increase of 
suicides for this group, and for the suicide rate in general, during depressions. Low- 
status people, on the other hand, lose status during a period of prosperity, in comparison 
with high-status persons, whose gains are more considerable. Since low-status people 
tend to respond to frustration by externally directed aggression, their tendency to- 
ward homicide in prosperous periods, and the tendency for the total rate, are explained. 
A variety of other applications of this mode of analysis are offered but cannot be pre- 
sented here. 

To fill out their argument, the authors require an explanation of the tendency for 
response to frustration to vary with status. This problem is dealt with only sketchily, 
but they suggest lines of further research. Their approach emphasizes the importance 
of giving and withdrawing of Jove as a technique of discipline which leads to strong 
superego formation, high susceptibility to guilt, and a disposition to in-turned aggres- 
sion and suicide. Techniques of punishment which do not threaten loss of love are 
said to lead to inadequate superego formation and low guilt. The relative importance 
of father and mother in disciplining is also stressed. The authors do not attempt to 
relate the child-rearing practices of different social classes to differential suicide and 
homicide rates. 

It is not easy to assess the importance of this work, but unquestionably the authors 
have made advances in analyzing a classic problem of social science inquiry. A regular 
return to such problems should be a normal feature of the advance of social science. 
In the case of this particular problem, our statistical knowledge and techniques have 
vastly improved since Durkheim’s time, but there has been no comparable improve- 
ment in the interpretation of the data. The authors point out in their closing chapter 
that much remains to be done, but they have given us a vigorous lift toward a better 
theoretical grasp of the problem. The work should offer many suggestions to those 
anthropologists who have been interested in the cross-cultural study of differential rates 
of suicide and homicide and of differential rates and types of mental] diseases. 

Francis X. Sutton, Ford Foundation 
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Man, Motives and Money: Psychological Frontiers of Economics. ALBERT LAUTERBACH. 
Ithaca: Cornel] University Press, 1954. xiv, 366 pp. $5.00. 


This is a very useful but not frightfully original book. Indeed, I am at a loss to ac- 
count for the highly favorable reviews I have seen, unless things that some of us have 
taken for granted have not been hitherto put in such compact, persuasive terms. 

Economic man is here disinterred and put back to rest with new graveside cere- 
monies—this time with readings from contemporary psychologists and survey data on 
attitudes and job satisfactions. All assembled can clearly see that the skeleton is life- 
less, and this little ritual, which takes 98 pages to perform, is completed with one final 
bit of irony—the author indicates that “such analysis cannot avoid disturbing sacred 
cows.” 

The snide metaphor of a rite de passage is moderately unfair, for the author does 
attempt to show the functions as well as shortcomings of traditional economic psy- 
chology and the ways in which the multiplicity of individual drives and social demands 
challenge analysis of economic decision-making as a realistic process. 

With Chapter III the author comes to what I regard as the meatiest section of the 
book in his discussion of “Socioeconomic Instability and Personal Insecurity.” Here 
the obvious relations between the two variables are carried to more intricate and subtle 
analyses, with some provocative suggestions on personality types in an unstable situ- 
ation. 

Chapter IV, on the other hand, I find tendentious and intrusive. The author 
apparently believes in economic reform, which is his privilege, and wants to show that 
it is psychologically feasible, which I had not supposed was widely doubted. But 
since “economic” reform is mainly political and ideological change, it is not absolutely 
clear how the subject gets into the conversation. Even the author’s psychology seems 
sketchy here. 

Now for some more general comments. I am sure that this book is going to have a 
wider hearing among economists than it quite deserves, because of many economists’ 
enthusiasm for learning from psychology, which keeps things safely individual and 
avoids nasty concepts like group, social structure, society, and culture. Disciplinary 
bias aside, the chain of causes implied in this book is disconnected, both because of the 
social sources of personality formation and because of the social patterning (often 
organization) of individual behavior—neglected by the author. 

The author on the last page of his “Summary and Conclusions,” after noting with 
some allowable exaggeration the contributions of psychology to economic analysis, 
turns to some other disciplines. “Sociology and the intermediate discipline of social 
psychology have explored rather widely the area of social norms and group dynamics 
without as yet applying such findings or methods to the economic field in any degree”’ 
(p. 244). This statement can come only from ignorance or deliberate misrepresentation. 
The author goes on to suggest “political and ideological pressures upon economic de- 
cisions” as a proper field to occupy sociologists. Very well. But has he heard no faintest 
rumor of industrial sociology, theory of administrative organization, or comparative 
analysis of property, labor, and exchange systems? 

“Cultural anthropology now uses psychological or psychoanalytic methods on a 
considerable scale; anthropology can thus help to put economic research into proper 
perspective by illuminating the types and differences of reality systems, projective 
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processes, and value scales in various populations” (p. 244). It can and has, and much 
more. The author’s motives here are once more puzzling. 

Since the long bibliography includes numerous, if incomplete and haphazard, 
references to works in these fields, one can only conclude that the bibliography is 
window dressing for an empty shop. 

Buy and read the book. A little righteous anger is good for the psyche. 

WILBERT E. Moore, Princeton University 


The Walter Buchanan Cline Memorial Volume. (The Kroeber Anthropological Society 
Papers, Nos. 8 and 9.) Berkeley, 1953. xix, 159 pp. $3.25. 


The dual function of memorial volumes, to honor a distinguished colleague and to 
disseminate knowledge, make them difficult to review and evaluate. The volume in 
honor of Walter Cline is more complex than usual because of its history. It was con 
ceived by graduate students in Berkeley, “who felt the loss of his friendship even more 
than that of his guidance,” after Walter’s death on June 10, 1952. Most of the con- 
tributors are professional colleagues rather than students. The volume was mimeo- 
graphed, however, as are the regular issues of the Kroeber Anthropological Society. 

Walter Cline was such a magnetic personality that all who came to know him, even 
slightly, were friends and admirers, and all are glad to have him honored. Carleton 
Coon’s comments in this volume on his qualities as friend, teacher, and scholar, and 
on his magnificent reaction to his illness, will describe him to those who did not know 
him. 

The professional papers are all competent, and range widely in geographic setting 
and subject matter. Two on Japan, Gordon Bowles’s “Population Control” and Ronald 
Olson’s ““Mioshie: A New Messianic Cult,” are historic and contemporary. Chard’s 
synthetic sketch of the Kamchadal is based primarily on two accounts in Russian 
based on observations made about 1740. “Clans and the Joking-Relationship among 
the Plateau Tonga of Northern Rhodesia” is based upon field work from 1946 to 1950 
by the author, Elizabeth Colson, as research officer of the Rhodes-Livingstone Insti- 
tute. Funeral gatherings are used by joking-partners to safely express public opinion. 
Douglas Oliver writes of the place of the slit-gong in prestige-gaining feasts in a Solomon 
Islands culture, based on his own field work of 1938-39. 

The other regional studies deal with the New World. Abe Halpern reports “A 
Dualism in Pomo Cosmology,” discovered during a linguistic survey of the Pomo in 
1939-40. John Rowe also discusses language and religion. He presents eleven prayers in 
Inca texts from Cristobal de Molina, written about 1575, with translation and discus- 
sion. The importance of a creator god, Wiragocha, in public worship is an unusual 
feature among American Indian religions. 

Two papers are on acculturation. Meighan found changes in “California Awl 
Forms” as Indians changed from bone to metal for the main material. Form was not 
more stable than material. Ruth Sawtell Wallis and Wilson D. Wallis contributed an 
important report on “Culture Loss and Culture Change among the Micmac of the 
Canadian Maritime Provinces, 1912-1950.” “The greatest change” in 38 years “was 
their attitude toward life.” Frederick Wulsin’s paper appears to be the most theoretical. 
He analyzed “Hot Climates and High Civilizations” and found no support for the 
theory that civilization need be confined to a particular type of temperate climate. 

Omer C. Stewart, University of Colorado 
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ETHNOLOGY AND ETHNOGRAPHY 
The Catholic Indian Missions and Grant’s Peace Policy, 1870-1884. PETER J. RAnttt. 
(Studies in American Church History XLI). Washington, D.C.: The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Press, 1953. xx, 396 pp. Cloth $5.00. Paper $4.25. 


The reader may find the title of this work misleading if he expects to find a survey 
of the whole field of Catholic missionary effort during the administration of President 
Grant or if he is looking for an over-all appraisal of Grant’s Indian policies. In actu- 
ality, the study is concerned almost exclusively with the struggle to establish the Bureau 
of Catholic Indian Missions in Washington, D.C., to represent and speak for the 
Catholic Church in the field of Indian affairs. The only missions examined in any detail 
are the Dakota stations assigned to the Catholic Church under the Grant policy of 
entrusting the administration of Indian reservations to religious denominations. 

As an account of church activity of a specialized nature, Rahill’s dissertation is 
detailed but not enlightening. It attempts no appraisal of the results of the decision 
to divide responsibility for reservation administration among the several church groups. 
It provides no insight into Indian attitudes or well-being during the period. 

When the text strays from church records into the general field of administrative 
history, it sometimes strays from felicity as well. The concern of the framers of the 
United States Constitution over Indian questions is dismissed much too lightly by 
the author’s statement (p. 8), “While the founding fathers discussed the Indian ques- 
tion very little, the Constitutional Convention did confer on Congress power ‘to regu- 
late Commerce... with the Indian Tribes.’ ”’ The proceedings of both the Conti- 
nental Congress and the Constitutional Convention indicate that this particular ques- 
tion was debated rather fully and at times bitterly, since it involved a basic question 
of central versus diffused powers (states’ rights). It was an extension of the debates 
which had occurred in previous years between the mother country and the colonies 
over local control of Indian trade and the right to extinguish title to Indian lands. 
Also, Rahill’s book does a disservice to General Henry Knox, Secretary of War and 
the first federal administrator of Indian affairs, in describing him as pessimistic about 
civilizing the Indians (p. 9). True it was, in Knox’s day, that people were saying it 
was impractical to try to better the living habits of the Indians. But Knox found this 
opinion “more convenient than just.’”’ White settlers who found Indians standing in 
their way were quick to rationalize their land grabs in terms of the rights of a superior 
civilization. Knox tried to set the stage for an honorable policy and at the same time 
had the prescience to advise President Washington that “the civilization of the Indian 
would be an operation of complicated difficulty; it would require the highest knowledge 
of the human character, and a steady perseverance in a wise system for a series of 
years.” 

The author’s investigation into questions of tribal sovereignty and tribal status in 
United States law has not been searching. He characterizes treaty making with the 
Indian tribes as “window dressing,” a descriptive term which the courts of the United 
States have not adopted, else the millions of dollars awarded by the courts to tribes 
for violations of treaty provisions would constitute expensive decoration. 

Finally, if one would search the dissertation for evidences of understanding by 
pioneering missionaries of the problems posed by cultural conditioning (their own, 
as well as that of the Indian people with whom they worked), the text is barren. The 
narratives contained in the Jesuit Relations are filled with anecdotal self-revelation, 
but none of that is captured here. The most telling revelation is the author’s statement 
(p. 28): “The ideal of the conversion of all [the Indians], held forth to the Spanish 
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from the first contact with this pagan people had not been realized [in 1870]—else 
no Indian problem would have existed.” 
D’Arcy McNickte, Boulder, Colorado 


The Real Americans. A. Hyatr VEerrttLt. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1954. 
309 pp. $5.00. 


This pleasantly written book gives the answer to many a question by schoolboy, 
teacher, and inquiring layman. Anthropologists should welcome it as an antidote to the 
popular misinformation on Indians still so current—that is, if some pages and perhaps 
whole chapters could be excised. 

To begin with the virtues of the book, which are many! Verrill is one of those old- 
time friends of the Indian who can lighten his story with personal reminiscences. His 
democratic and understanding account of Indian behavior is in welcome contrast to 
the highflown praise or cool brevity found in many textbooks. The central portion of 
the book is a godsend for school “projects.” Here Verrill discusses what we owe to the 
Indians, then disposes of misapprehensions about atrocities and cannibalism. Also— 
praise be—he disposes of myths about the omnipresent warbonnet and the Indian 
princess. His illustrated chapters on dwellings, costumes, and weapons are useful, 
though eclectic, for he has not taken up basketry, pottery, nor the other crafts. Though 
he gives the location of each artifact, new readers might find it hard to get a general 
picture of one area, with all its interrelated behaviors. In fact, these chapters would rank 
as excellent, separate lectures, rather than parts of a planned whole. 

Again, in the list of virtues, let us put the biographies of famous Indians, with cor- 
rect versions of their names, so often mistranslated. The alphabetical list of tribes, 
with names and locations, is a useful substitute for the Handbook, inaccessible to 
many readers. (Only error I caught was that Cochiti were listed as a tribe with a pueblo 
at San Felipe. Other Keres were not mentioned.) Also valuable are the histories of 
tribes in postwhite days and particularly those of the Eastern Woodland, Verrill’s 
home area. We could do with a great deal more of such material. 

As description moves toward the west, facts fade out. One can hardly escape the 
impression that this was a good book about eastern Indians, enlarged for wider appeal 
but without sufficient data. How else can we explain the statement that “medicine 
sticks” painted red and with feathers tied to the tip were a specialty of the Sioux? 
There is no mention of prayersticks among Pueblo and Navaho. Other factual errors 
are legion. For the benefit of the few American anthropologists who have not specialized 
in the Southwest, the direction of some may be indicated. 

The Mohave were of Piman stock. (They were Yuman.) 

The Yuma were not warlike. (They specialized in war.) 

The Havasupai once built pueblos. (Never.) 

The Comanche came from the north, as evidenced by their beaded robes and 

moccasins. (They came from the Great Basin, and the beads, etc., were a late 

adoption from Plains Indians.) 

The Cochise culture of 4982 B.c. is called Apache. (Here words fail me. Page Martin, 

Quimby, and Collier.) 

The independence from recent publications—all but some on carbon-14—extends to 
archeology. The author quotes some dates from this source but will have nothing to 
do with carefully worked out theories about migrations over the Bering Strait area 
some 25,000 years ago. For him, the only evidence of such migration is the human re- 
mains found at Norton Bay (sic), Alaska, and dated 490 B.c. He is willing to admit, 
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therefore, that “the ancestors of the Northwestern and Pacific Coast Indians—and 
possibly some in Canada—came by way of Bei:ng Strait ... but the ancestors of 
most did not.” 

Except for that most, he would raise little discussion among anthropologists. Nor 
would there be objection to his statement that the Indians were of mixed racial stock 
and came by various routes. These mild shots at the theories of thirty years ago are 
only the first guns of his chapter on “The Mystery of the Indian.” “There is,” says 
Verrill, “no valid reason why man should not have originated in the Western as well 
as the Eastern Hemisphere.” Witness the tribes around Tal Tal, Chile, whose imple- 
ments are of the very crudest. Surely, he argues, they could not have migrated threugh 
two continents without learning better! No admittance here for arguments about 
marginal cultures and lack of stimulus! 

Moreover, says Verrill, “human beings inhabited America thousands of years 
before they inhabited Europe and Asia” (p. 5). The proof is a selection of dates by 
which it is shown that an Egyptian tomb and a Mesopotamian village were later 
than some hunting and gathering sites in America. The Old World lag is finally made 
plain by the date of the Lecaux (sic) cavern in France (13,565 B.c.). There is no sug- 
gestion that men had a few millennia of experience in other places before they made 
these cave paintings. 

We hope that generations of school children will read the parts of this book first 
mentioned. The Mystery chapter they will certainly read, and so, doubtless, will a 
large section of the public. The teacher of American prehistory, a few years from now, 
can at least be assured of enough questions to keep his class awake. 

RutH UNDERHILL, Denver, Colorado 


The Book of American Indians. Ratpu B. RAPHAEL. Introduction by Frank H. H. 
RosBeErts, JR. New York: Arco Publishing Co., 1954. 144 pp. $2.00. 


Written by a nonprofessional for the nonprofessional, this book offers a considerable 
amount of good, stock information on the Indians of the United States. 

Its quick coverage includes chapters on Indian prehistory, each of five culture 
areas, arts and crafts, famous chiefs, ceremonials and legends, the Indian today, et al. 

About half the space is devoted to illustrations, with some 300 well-selected photos 
employed. 

It should appeal to the Boy Scout trade and thuse adults who want a quick survey 
of Indian life. 

RoBERT RITZENTHALER, Milwaukee Public Museum 


The Kaska Indians: An Ethnographic Reconstruction. JoHN J. HONIGMANN. (Yale Uni- 
versity Publications in Anthropology, No. 51.) New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1954. 163 pp., 4 figs., 2 maps. $2.00. 

The arduous task of producing ethnographical reconstructions of the aboriginal 
life of North American Indians is drawing to an end. Much that could be done has 
been done, and that which may be done becomes increasingly unrewarding. Even the 
anthropologist who gnaws with the sharp incisors of a beaver cuts only chips from the 
tree of dimly remembered facts. The Northern Athapaskan region is one of the most 
difficult culture areas in which to work. The environment, language, and personalities 
of the people have made it so. Therefore Honigmann deserves the flat tail slap of high 
appreciation which can only come from others whose teeth are chipped and worn from 
a life of chewing. 

The Kaska Indians is the second of Honigmann’s Athapaskan reconstructions and 
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contains more material than his previous study on the adjacent Slave. This is in part, 
as he says, because Kaska informants proved to be exceptionally co-operative; Honig- 
mann also spent more time among the Kaska and had the sophisticating influence of 
previous field work. 

The new monograph covers the general range of ethnography, if at times quite 
thinly as is inevitable. Honigmann is not at his best in describing technology, but he 
improves when he talks about the use of material objects. He makes his greatest appeal 
when portraying social relations and delineating features of the native personality. 
His sections on war, kinship, and sexual relations are the best data of this type which 
we have on Northern Athapaskans. With an eye open for naiveté I found little to 
question. Cosmological speculations probably would become only the more inconsist- 
ent with increasing data (p. 100); also I would like to see for myself the snowhouse 
with a fire and a smokehole (p. 60). 

From the comparative viewpoint, the Kaska are interesting as being one of the 
most central of the twenty-five groups into which the Northern Athapaskans have 
been divided. On the whole, their culture seems to be very much what might be ex- 
pected as one intermediate between those occupying the relatively rich salmon area 
of the Pacific drainage and those in the more frustrating lands to the eastward. Honig- 
mann’s conclusions in a short appendix dealing with the position of the Kaska in the 
whole culture area bear this out, although he is somewhat misleading in his second sen- 
tence where he uses a quotation erroneously (p. 143). Also he seems momentarily to 
forget that his data came mostly from the western subgroups of the Kaska. 

There are stimulating comparisons between individual traits of Kaska culture and 
similar ones elsewhere, especially in adjacent areas. No systematic study of distribution 
is attempted, and consequently no confusion of purpose and values results. 

There is a minimum of illustrations and maps. Meaningful photographs of aboriginal 
living conditions are probably impossible to obtain, but some picturing of specimens 
would have been helpful. One map, amateurishly drawn (Fig. 2), does not key in 
accurately with another (Fig. 1), as it was apparently intended to do. The former map 
was an unexpected replacement for one which was lost in the course of publishing, and 
this minor delinquency cannot be justly charged to the author without explanation. 

Finally, it may be said that an easy flow of colloquial writings will probably make 
the monograph pleasant to read even for those who do not find the dry, succinct 
quality of historical reconstruction their choice in literature. Pleasure or not, he who 
reads with comprehension of the problems of field work not only under ideal circum- 
stances but under those which are irksome and perplexing will respect Honigmann 
as an ethnographer who can do the difficult thing well. 

CorNnELIvus Oscoop, Yale University 


Die Blaue Hiitte: Zum Sinnbild der Perle bei Nordamerikanischen Indianern. WERNER 
MUier. (Studien zur Kulturkunde 12.) Wiesbaden, Germany: Franz Steiner, 
1954. 145 pp., 6 figs. 


Miiller’s little book is the first general study of the Medicine Lodge of the western 
Great Lakes to appear since Hoffman’s major Ojibwa work of 1891; it treats the sym- 
bolism and philosophic content of the Midewiwin and related ritual-complexes of the 
Great Lakes and Interior Basin. Major themes are: symbols and their native interpre- 
tation; deities and culture heroes; the problem of the high gods; transformation and 
native concepts of the world as flux; man’s transformation by rebirth or by acceptance 
into a supernatural world as made possible by the activities of the cults. It deals ex- 
tensively with parallels and related features in other American Indian cultures and 
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offers some valuable suggestions concerning the development of the Midewiwin in 
light of geographic distribution of ritual features and variants. 

This study includes no original field data on the Medicine Lodge, but it represents 
an interpretative survey of the literature, and it does include new Ojibwa data and 
pictographs from two engraved birch-bark scrolls in the Berlin Museum fiir Vilker- 
kunde, collected by William Jones at Leech Lake, Minnesota. One central motif of the 
study—variation in the usage, significance, and material of beads, seeds, pebbles, and 
shells used in ritual juggling—is followed through the varying ceremonies of different 
peoples. World symbolism and direction symbolism, comparative notes on the culture 
heroes and creator-figures, and the symbolism of ritual buildings are also given major 
attention. 

Miiller’s discussion is compact and well ordered, and his analyses of symbols and 
ritual acts are conservative, thorough, and closely limited by contexts. Throughout, 
the treatment is that of traditional ethnography rather than that of application of pro- 
cedures of any particular school in anthropology or folklore. Altogether, the book 
should be a welcome addition to our scant general literature on the religion of aboriginal 
North America. 

Joun WittHort, Pennsylvania Historical & Museum Commission (Harrisburg) 


Altere Ethnographica aus Nordamerika im Berliner Museum fiir Volkerkunde. WALTER 
KRICKEBERG. (Baessler-Archiv, n.s. 2.) Berlin, Germany: Dietrich Reimer, 1954. 
280 pp., 50 plates, 63 figs. 


The specimens described and illustrated are almost entirely from the Eastern 
Woodlands and Plains of the United States, with a small number from eastern Canada; 
the majority are of the early nineteenth century, with some from the eighteenth. 
Articles of clothing are the most numerous items and include the most important speci- 
mens presented. Especially noteworthy are magnificent series from the thoroughly 
documented collections of Maximilian von Wied, Friedrich Kohler, and Herzog Paul 
von Wiirttemberg, and from the entirely undocumented collection of Sam Hadlock, 
a Maine showman who sold his props in Berlin in 1820. In a number of cases the speci- 
mens are the earliest known documented examples of their type, and some of the 
painted bison robes and other leather garments are unmatched elsewhere. The study 
is well illustrated and is a very notable addition to the literature on American speci- 
mens in European repositories. 

Krickeberg’s introduction includes a useful historical account of North American 
collections in German museums, with brief identifications of travelers and collectors. 
The remainder of the book is devoted to description of the specimens themselves, 
brief discussions of their contexts and background, and comparative data drawn from 
the literature and from other German museums. This is based largely upon a nearly 
exhaustive knowledge of the literature and shows very careful attention to the in- 
formant data on symbolism and usage as presented by field ethnologists. The inter- 
pretations are rigorous and consistent with the best information available from the 
literature and from our museum data. Catalog numbers, measurements, notes on 
color, and other details are to be found in the text in each case, rather than with the 
plates, and dates are to be derived from the accession dates for collections, although 
in some cases estimated ages are given for specimens that are known to be much older. 
In all cases, tribal ascriptions are on the basis of the original documentation, while 
undocumented specimens are so noted and the text offers suggestions as to area or 
tribe. However, one can expect to find something from almost any tribe of the East 
or Plains represented here, and hence such undocumented collections as that of Hadlock 
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present vast puzzles as to source. A few ribbon-appliqué specimens are ascribed to 
Comanche and other Plains sources, probably in error; however, these include items 
which are so unusual that little comparative material exists. Hadlock’s collection in- 
cludes New England, Maritime, and Great Lakes items which are of primary importance 
but of which we can hope to learn little more. There are very few places where I would 
disagree about the source of a specimen and many cases where the documentation 
offered solves a problem with familiar material. 

Krickeberg’s book is a vastly useful study of a major continental museum collection 
of American objects; its appearance in this era, when so little literature on museum 
ethnological materials is being published, points sharply to the need for much more 
work in the major museum resources of America and Europe. Traditional field studies 
in ethnology, and mature ethnological attention to material culture, have long been 
in decline; their recovery is overdue. The publication of such a book as this in Germany 
today is indeed reassuring. 

Joun Wittuort, Pennsylvania Historical & Museum Commission (Harrisburg) 


Indians of the Southern Colonial Frontier, the Edmond Atkin Report and Plan of 1755. 
Wirpur R. Jacoss (ed.). Columbia: University of South Carolina Press, 1954. 
xxxviii, 108 pp., 7 illus. $5.00. 


This somewhat broadly titled book is based on an unpublished report of Edmond 
Atkin which presents a basic English Indian Policy for the Southern Colonies. The 
area covered is the whole Southeast and adjacent areas, but the major concentration is 
on the Cherokee, Creek, Choctaw, and Chickasaw Indians. 

The value of this report is primarily historical and political rather than ethnological. 
When read jointly with Adair’s History of the American Indians, an excellent picture 
is obtained of many acculturation problems seen from the often conflicting viewpoints 
of the two authors. 

An excellent introduction by the editor sets the stage for the report and interprets 
details. The book is made very usable by a long and detailed index. 

Joun M. Goccin, University of Florida 


The Last War Trail: The Utes and the Settlement of Colorado. ROBERT Emmitt. Norman, 
Okla.: University of Oklahoma Press, 1954. 333 pp. $4.50. 


Newspaperman Emmitt has written a good account of the Meeker Massacre of 
1879. His narrative is not easy to read, however, because of a mixture of styles of 
writing. One of the book’s best features is that it contains a large number of the actual 
documents connected with the massacre. I would have been satisfied if the whole book 
had been similar straightforward reporting. Other readers may find the literary sec- 
tions the more interesting. Emmitt uses a great many Ute words and Ute names, appar- 
ently for aesthetic effect. Even if the Utes did call themselves Nunt’z (“People”) they 
could have been called Ute. “The People” got a little tiresome, but maybe I was 
unable to appreciate the book as literature while trying to see if Emmitt had found 
most of the sources and had evaluated them as I would. 

The documentary research was certainly adequate, and Old White River Ute 
informants may have given Emmitt some additional facts about the Massacre and 
War. Saponise Cuch, who served as informant, participated in the battle as a boy of 
about 15. Unfortunately, from my own point of view, statements from informants are 
not identified. It is not possible to distinguish words and ideas of Saponise from those of 
Emmitt. I did like the book, though. The background and broader implications are 
important and are well presented. That Colorado Governor Pitkin wanted a war of 
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extermination against the Ute appears evident. That Meeker was himself responsible 
seems clear. Also established is the fact that no massacre and no war was less intended 
by all immediately concerned. Lives of soldiers, Indians, and officials were sacrificed 
to the impatience of Governor Pitkin and Agent Meeker. (Emmitt did not report that 
the 2,000 descendants of the Colorado Ute, many of whom were sent into Utah because 
of the Meeker Massacre, were paid about $30,000,000 in 1950 for the lands they lost 
in 1888.) 

Omer C. Stewart, University of Colorado 


Jungle Quest. EDWARD WEYER, JR. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1955. viii, 198 pp. 
24 plates, 3 maps. $3.50. 


The author of Jungle Quest is the editor of Natural History and sometime president 
of the Explorers Club. In the spring of 1953 he made a trip to Mato Grosso, Brazil, 
where he visited briefly the little-known Chavante Indians near the Rio das Mortes 
and the Camayura in the Upper Xinga region. Jungle Quest is an expansion of four 
articles previously published in Natural History (October, November, December, 1953, 
and January, 1954) in which the author described his experiences and observations on 
this journey. 

Although Weyer has a Ph.D. in anthropology, his book does not purport to be an 
ethnographic monograph. Rather it is intended to be a popular account of the author’s 
travels. But unlike most travel books this one is characterized by a scrupulous attempt 
to tell the truth without exaggeration. During his solitary journey Weyer had several 
uneasy moments, and he reports these honestly. In his description of some of the 
least acculturated Indians of Brazil he has shown himself to be a courageous and sym- 
pathetic observer of the natives, and he has the faculty of making their way of life 
vivid and understandable to the lay reader. 

A theme which runs through the book is the author’s attempt to contact Orlando 
Villas Boas, head of the Brazilian Indian Service Post in the Upper Xinga region, 
which contributes to the growing legend of Orlando and his brothers, pioneers and 
pacifiers of Indians. 

In view of the author’s aim of writing a popular account of his visit among the 
Chavante and Camayur4, his excursus into general prehistory in one chapter seems 
extraneous. Understanding Camayura culture is not increased by his discussing the 
provenience of such elements of their culture as the spear thrower and the bull roarer, 
which Weyer derives from the Old World Paleolithic. On the other hand, an understand- 
ing of the cultural background of these Indians would have been increased by present- 
ing at least some comparative data from other Indians of the Tropical Forest. Of the 
eight tribes who are neighbors of the Camayuré in the Upper Xinga basin, Weyer 
mentions only two, and he incorrectly implies that one of these tribes, the Meinaco, 
is outside the Upper Xinga area. Failure to locate these other groups on the maps or to 
mention them in the text gives the erroneous impression that the Camayur4 are a 
unique and completely isolated people, as Weyer says, ‘‘untouched,” and of the “world 
of 10,000 years ago.” 

Even though the author has obviously attempted to check details, a few errors 
do appear, as is inevitable in a detailed discussion based on a brief visit without a knowl- 
edge of the native language. The Camayura manioc strainer, for example, is made of 
palm leaf midribs and not split bamboo (p. 102). The shells used in making beads are 
not of fresh-water mussels but of land snails (p. 150). And the dog was not known to 
the Indians of the Upper Xing& at the time of first White contact,(p. 125). 
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The book is uniformly well written and absorbing. However, the content of the 
chapters is quite varied and uneven in value. On the whole, the description of material 
culture is clear, but it is not always apparent whether the descriptions of Camayur4 
culture are from personal observation or are based on the published sources. 

ROBERT CARNEIRO and GERTRUDE E. DoLe, University of Michigan 


The Fon and His Hundred Wives. REBECCA ReyHER. New York: Doubleday & Co., 
1952. 318 pp., 40 plates, 1 map. $3.95. 


Women of the Grassfields: A Study of the Economic Position of Women in Bamenda, 
British Cameroons. Puyituis M. KABERRY. (Colonial Research Publication, No. 14.) 


London: Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1952. xxi, 220 pp., 21 plates, 1 sketch plan, 


2 maps, paper cover. £1/12s 6d. 


These two books deal with the status of women among the Tikar peoples of the 
grasslands of the British Cameroons. Both authors are women who have previously 
published books dealing with the same topic in other areas. Dr. Kaberry is Reader in 
Anthropology at the University of London and author of Aboriginal Woman, based 
on her work in Australia. Mrs. Reyher is an American who has worked for woman’s 
suffrage and has been a columnist, traveler, lecturer, WPA director, and writer. Ac- 
cording to the blurb on the jacket, 


Rebecca Reyher, author of Zulu Woman, was determined to get the full but jealously guarded 
story of these polygamous practices. . . . Popular anthropology at its best, Mrs. Reyher’s book 
records the inhuman treatment of the Fon’s wives, the violent rites of juju, the constant battle in 
the Cameroons between the primitive and the civilized. 


Reyher’s study is based on two months in Bamenda province, of which two weeks 
were spent at Laakom (Laikom), the capital of the Kom (Bikom) kingdom (p. 315). Ka- 
berry’s study is based on more than twenty-nine months in Bamenda province during 
two tours between April, 1945, and April, 1948, of which over fifteen months were 
spent in Kimbaw, the capital of the Nsaw (Banso) kingdom (pp. x, 155). 

Reyher is still more of a suffragette then a scientist. As in her earlier book, she 
attacks the status of African women, whom she regards as “property,” like land (p. 
213), from the time they are pledged in marriage (p. 18). Dowry or bridewealth means 
that women are slaves: “If you have a price on a woman’s head, by whatever name 
you call it, that is slavery” (p. 40). ““Widows are usually inherited by the estate,” and 
when a French decree outlawed the levirate and insisted on the consent of both parties 
to a marriage, “Legally thousands of African women had achieved human status” 
(pp. 19-20). 

The true meaning and functions of bridewealth and the levirate should be so well 
known to anthropologists and Africanists that one wonders whether Reyher omitted 
them deliberately, except when they are briefly mentioned by a Catholic father (p. 
56). Reyher’s attack centers on “enforced marriage” (p. 41), the institution of po- 
lygyny, and her dead horse of polygynous harmony: “One of the great myths about 
polygamy is that all the wives live amicably together, that there is neither jealousy nor 
antagonism among them”’ (pp. 97, passim). 

Were it not for the author’s repute as an authority on Africa, this book could be 
dismissed with a paragraph, and the proper amount of attention could be devoted to 
Kaberry’s substantial contribution. But several related issues seem to be involved: 
professional versus “popular anthropology”; the degree of objectivity necessary to 
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science versus ethnocentrism, prior biases, and prejudgments; and two versus twenty- 
nine months in the field. 

A number of misinterpretations are due to the author’s ethnocentrism, which 
persisted until the end of her stay with the king. 


It was the final scene of the tableau, the generous ruler singling out his favorites to reward them 
with handfuls of salt, the wives upon their knees in supplication begging for a handout, wiping 
his boots, wiping clean his royal hands, licking the last grains of salt scattered at his feet. I was 
nauseated. I felt ashamed to have witnessed such abject degradation, to have lent my presence 
to it [p. 263]. 


This is beside the point of the status of women, since the appropriate posture of men 
in the presence of the king is far more “abject” than kneeling in many West African 
societies. Again, when a royal message is preceded by a ritual greeting to the men, the 
young women, the old men, and the old women, Reyher remarks, “Old women always 
come last” (p. 158). Contrary to what she implies, this is undoubtedly a mark of 
respect, greater even than that shown to the old men, in a society where seniority is 
basic to status. Or again, commenting on a bride’s subordination, she uses as one exam- 
ple her ritual washing of the feet of her husband’s sisters, husband’s younger brother, 
and husband. “This would be her first act of marital devotion, a symbol of the loving 
service she pledged to him forevermore” (p. 252). Without attempting to evaluate the 
accuracy of the specific details, it should be noted that in other polygynous West 
African societies the feet of the bride are washed when she enters her husband’s house, 
and the husband must serve his bride’s family before and after marriage by working in 
the fields, by building houses, and by other acts which are not simply symbolic. 

Reyher’s visit to the king (Fon) of the Kom followed the front-page newspaper 
publicity on the number of his wives, which led also to an investigation by a commission 
of the United Nations. When what was understood to be a U.N. petition was read to 
him, condemning his having so many wives and taking young girls as wives and in- 
sisting that all who wished to leave him must be permitted to do so, Reyher reports 
he replied, “I am an old man, I am looking forward only to die. What do I want with 
women?” and that fifty-four wives left him (pp. 116-17). But this old man, whom she 
describes as eighty toa hundred years old (p. 72), as unable to walk a step without sup- 
port on either side (p. 103), and as a “lush” suffering from congenital syphilis (pp. 41, 
passim), is no more a fair test of polygyny or the status of African women than a com- 
parable American husband with a young wife would be of monogamy. 

Despite the argument that wives are property because of the payment of bride- 
wealth, none is paid on the king’s wives, who are most closely guarded and with whom 
Reyher is concerned. In various West African societies, including the Yoruba and 
Dahomeans as well as the Kom, adultery with the king’s wives was formerly punished 
by death, but this is not typical for the majority of polygynous wives within these 
societies. Among the Kom and other Tikar peoples women do almost all of the agricul- 
tural work but, while this is not unique in West Africa, it is not typical, nor is it a 
necessary feature of polygyny. Neither of these variables is mentioned. Moreover, 
although the respect and devotion with which men treat their mothers and sisters was 
explained by an informant (p. 197), the status of women is considered mainly in terms 
of affinal relationships. Although the data of Kom culture provide almost ideal am- 
munition for Reyher’s argument, they seem only incidental details to the issue of fe- 
male equality. 


In contrast, Kaberry’s book is an intensive study of the economic position of women 
which is documented continuously with quantitative data, including size and number of 
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farms worked by twenty-one women (pp. 64-66), percentage of days spent at the farm 
and at home for thirty women (pp. 75-79), and sixteen budgets of income and expendi- 
tures (pp. 157-213). While data of this sort are always open to some question, they 
represent in themselves a substantial contribution to economic studies. Her work is 
both a comparative study of the various peoples of Bamenda province, with a very 
useful discussion of their distribution, history, and social structure, and a detailed 
study of land tenure, agriculture, division of labor, standards of living, and other 
features of Nsaw economy. It is a solid and welcome, if somewhat specialized, contribu- 
tion to African ethnography and an important study in the field of primitive economics. 

Since the Kom and Nsaw are culturally closely related groups whose capitals are 
only twenty-five miles apart, Kaberry’s conclusions may be compared with Reyher’s. 
The two studies do not coincide exactly in the range of data covered, Kaberry promising 
a later article on the bearing of marriage payments on the status of women (p. 24). In 
fairness, also, it must be said that Kaberry’s excessive use of exclamation points some- 
times suggests an ethnocentric reaction to curious customs, but this does not affect her 
conclusions. 

She points out that although men do have more leisure than women, since their 
work is less steady, it is men who do the heavy work and who are responsible for 
earning money for vital household goods. Kaberry’s diary-records over a six-month 
period show (p. 79) women spending a little over 50 per cent of their days on the farm 
but 30 per cent for leisure (the remainder lost through illness or caring for the sick, or 
spent in ritual activities). A woman may retain her own garden plots after marriage 
and has the same rights of usufruct as a male member of her lineage. Women “not only 
play an indispensable role in the economy and exercise considerable freedom in the 
management of land and the crops which they produce, but . . . the importance of that 
role is explicitly recognized by the rest of the community” (p. 150). A woman com- 
ments, ‘‘Men are indeed worthless. Women are indeed God” (p. 150), and men simi- 
larly regard women as “like God” because they bear children (p. 150). Specific exam- 
ples and summary statements by Kaberry could be multiplied indefinitely, but one 
final comment may suffice: although women would resent having to share a hut with a 
co-wife, “most pagan women seem to favour polygamy” (p. 93). 

Bascom, Northwestern University 


Zur Gesellschaft und Religion der Nueer. J. P. CRAzzouar. (Studia Instituti Anthropos 
5.) Vienna: Missionsdruckerei St. Gabriel, 1953. xvi, 221 pp. sFr. 25.- 


With the publication of this volume and P. P. Howell’s recent book A Manual of 
Nuer Law, we find ourselves in the pleasant position of having three lengthy descrip- 
tions of a single African people. Evans-Pritchards’ analyses of Nuer social organization 
are already classics in the field of social anthropology. 

Father Crazzolara collected the information for this book in 1931-32, at approxi- 
mately the same time that Evans-Pritchard worked among the Nuer. He completed 
his manuscript before The Nuer appeared. World War II and its aftermath delayed 
publication, but Pater Schmidt incorporated some of the material on Nuer religion 
in Volume VIII of his Ursprung der Gottesidee. 

The sections on Nuer social organization confirm at many points the descriptive 
analysis already furnished by Evans-Pritchard but go on to supplement this with fur- 
ther information. Scattered through the book are accounts of the activities of the 
“leopard-skin chiefs” which, pulled together, give us the best description of their role 
in Nuer life which has yet appeared. Here for the first time will be found a discussion 
of their role in agricultural rites. 
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Approximately 170 pages of the 221 in the volume are given over to a description 
of Nuer religion and its impact upon the life of the people. Crazzolara examines Nuer 
beliefs in a “High God,” in various earth and sky spirits, and in ancestral spirits. He 
describes the rituals which relate to these spirits and how the spirits affect the moral 
judgments and customary behavior of the people. Thus, it is in the sections on religion 
that we find a discussion of Nuer reaction to homicide, of their views on marital moral- 
ity, and of the rationale for “‘ghost-marriage.” 

This is a careful, well-documented study, which adds much to our knowledge of 
this famous Nilotic people. 

ELIZABETH CoLson, Goucher College 


Rituals of Rebellion in South-East Africa. MAx GLucKMAN. (The Frazer Lecture, 1952). 
Manchester: Manchester University Press, 1954. 36 pp. 3/6d. 


The association of world-renewal and first-fruit ceremonies with the ritual death 
and revival of gods, kings, and priest-chiefs is a well-known theme of Frazer’s Golden 
Bough. Where Frazer sought the symbolism behind these customs, Gluckman is con- 
cerned with their social aspect. For him the most striking feature of the ceremonies 
among the Zulu, Swazi, and Thonga is the way in which they openly express social 
tensions. To produce bountiful crops, Zulu women perform spring rites in which they 
dress as men, do men’s work, and behave with Bacchantic lewdness. In the Swazi 
incwala ceremony performed at harvest time, songs of hate and rejection of the king 
are sung, and princes have to behave to the king as if they covet the throne. 

The cathartic effect of instituted protest, Gluckman argues, brings about a renewal 
of the unity of the system. Thus in expressing publicly their opposition to the Swazi 
king, his rivals nevertheless reaffirm their support of the kingship. In seeking to explain 
why Swazi rituals of rebellion occur at first-fruit, Gluckman notes that they serve to 
control the increased social tension and social interaction which occur when a harvest 
brings a period of hunger to sudden end. It is his thesis also that ritual rebellion is 
possible only in social systems in which change of office is normal and revolution is 
not envisaged as a possibility. 

Gluckman’s revealing sociological treatmer t of some aspects of the old problem of 
the divine kingship opens the door for the study of correlative questions which he 
raises concerning the occurrence, mechanism, and effect of catharsis by ritual rebellion. 
These and the problem of the importance of role reversal in the Zulu women’s rite 
may, however, require a more searching psychological analysis. 

Gorpon D. Grsson, University of Chicago 


The Bantu Tribes of South Africa: Vol. III, The Nguni: Section V, Baca, Hlubi, Xesibe. 
Reproductions of Photographic Studies by A. A. DuGGAN-CRontIN, with an Intro- 
ductory Article on the Baca, Hlubi and Xesibe, A Bibliography, and Descriptive 
Notes on the Plates, by W. D. Hammonp-Tooxe. Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1954. 40 pp., 46 plates. 42/- 


This volume continues a series which records the Bantu peoples of South Africa in 
a fashion comparable with the Curtis series on North American Indians. It is beauti- 
fully produced. The photographs are superb, whether they focus on landscape, home- 
steads, scenes of daily life, costumes, or portrait studies. The captions greatly enhance 
the value of the photographs as an anthropological record. It would be useful, how- 
ever, if future volumes gave some indication of the date at which the photographs were 
taken. 
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In the introductory article) Hammond-Tooke summarizes the history of each 
tribe separately and then gives a general description of the culture of all three, indi- 
cating any divergences in custom among them. He has produced a concise, well- 
written summary, the more welcome since little has so far been published on these 
particular Nguni-speaking tribes. 

ELIZABETH CoLson, Goucher College 


Makhanya Kinship Rights and Obligations. D. H. READER. (Communications from 
the School of African Studies, n.s. 28.) Cape Town: University of Cape Town, 
1954. 39 pp. 5s. 


This is an account of the ideal kinship roles of the Makhanya, a group of Natal 
Nguni numbering about 15,000 who live some thirty miles southwest of Durban. The 
author notes that changes are taking place in the “traditional Zulu kinship system 
which the Makhanya have always followed” (p. 2) but does not attempt to record 
those changes in any detail. This account is thus a statement of the ideals which are 
held, but not always observed, today and which probably obtained for some time 
past. 

The account opens with a list of the kin categories grouped by each Makhanya 
kinship term, each term being followed by its reciprocal and the kin categories to which 
it applies. Following this, each Makhanya term heads a section describing the rights 
and obligations of that class of kinsmen with respect to its reciprocal. Both cognatic 
and affinal kinship terms are included. There is an attempt to “induce the underlying 
social values” of kinship, but this is necessarily abbreviated and tends to take the form 
of generalizations such as “obedience, economic assistance, solicitude, respect, etc.” 
(Fig. 1). 

Students of Zulu culture and social structure will be interested in the content of 
this paper, although one continually wonders how things are, as well as how things 
ought to be. Students of kinship terminology will be disappointed. The terms for quite 
a few significant kin categories are omitted. There are some interesting deviations from 
the charts which Gluckman gives in his paper in Radcliffe-Brown and Forde (eds.), 
African Systems of Kinship and Marriage, especially in that Gluckman lists alternate 
terms which Reader does not. Likewise, certain interesting problems can be noted by 
comparison of these two accounts, a task which Reader does not take up. From Gluck- 
man one infers that the wife is attached to, but not assimilated into, the husband’s 
lineage. Yet Gluckman lists malume as the kinship term for both MoBr and MoBrWi. 
Reader, on the other hand, describes the couple as identified, the wife as assimilated 
into the husband’s lineage, yet MoBr is called malume, MoBrWi mkamalume, which I 
read as “‘wife-mother’s brother,”’ mka- meaning wife. 

The difficulty arises from the fact that the author is clearly not interested in the 
terminological pattern as a problem but only as a device to symbolize classes of kins- 
men and to facilitate the description of ideal roles. On the other hand, so much is done 
to describe the terminological system that only a little more effort on the author’s 
part would have increased the usefulness of this report immeasurably. Surely a kinship 
chart is neither hard to draw nor prohibitively expensive to reproduce by mimeograph. 
Certainly, too, it would hardly have been prohibitive in terms of time or expense to 
have included a short paragraph or two noting the divergence of Makhanya from 
Gluckman’s account of Zulu terminology and roles and in some measure accounting 
for it. For instance, Reader’s account of the relations between ego and his mother’s 
sister’s children make more sense to me when I learn from Gluckman that they can 
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be called either “sibling” or by a distinct term. Yet Reader gives only the separating 
term. I wonder, therefore, if the Makhanya do not have the alternate term or if the 
author merely failed to report its presence. 

Davin M. ScHNEIweER, Harvard University 


The Unwritten Law in Albania. MARGARET Hastuck. Edited by J. H. Hutton. New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1954. xv, 285 pp., map. $6.00. 


This is an important publication. Mrs. Hasluck, who lived in Albania for thirteen 
years, died in 1948, leaving to her literary executor, Mrs. J. E. Alderson, the task of 
completing the work from her copious notes, and Hutton has executed the final editing. 
The unwritten Albanian code was collected in the form current in Mirdité by Father 
Shtjefen Gjecgov and was posthumously published in 1933. The author has utilized 
this source and offers samples from it in the appendices, but most of the material pre- 
sented is her own, 

The reader of J. G. von Hahn, Nopcsa, Durham, and Coon is once more astonished 
at the survivals of primitive custom in a European country down to the immediate 
past, even to the present. In 1934 a fugitive’s enemies vented their spite by killing 
one of his servants (p. 231). In 1935 a man obliged to come to Tirana took the utmost 
precautions against attack when returning to his native haunts (pp. 252 f.). No less 
remarkable are the local variations within Gheg territory, as well as the slight influence 
of denominational differences: Islamic, Orthodox, and Catholic doctrines sat lightly 
on these essentially pagan folk, so that it did not worry a Catholic juror to take an 
oath on the Koran or a Moslem to swear on the Bible (pp. 177, 181). As a matter of 
fact, there could hardly be a more promising field for acculturation studies than is 
supplied by the past history of Albania. The persistence of ancient and the impact of 
modern Greek usage, the effects of Italian and Austrian intercourse, not to mention the 
propinquity of South Slavic culture, offer fascinating problems for the modern investi- 
gator, nor should he slight the results of Turkish contact. Though political control of 
the country by the Sultan’s deputies may have been minimal in the highlands, this 
did not prevent the intrusion of the Nasreddin cycle into Albanian folklore, as shown 
in Lambertz’s collection of tales. 

It is a great pity that Hasluck, with her “seemingly limitless fund of information” 
(Coon), did not live to put us under still greater obligation by a major synthesis of all 
aspects of Albanian culture prior to the Second World War. 

Rosert H. Lowie, University of California (Berkeley) 


The Finnish Shrovetide. EtsA ENAJARvVI-HAAviO. (Folklore Fellows Communications 
LXI, No. 146.) Helsinki: Academia Scientiarum Fennica, 1954, 76 pp. 250:-MK. 


This paper offers a detailed discussion of Finnish Shrovetide customs, together with 
some comparative material drawn from northern and central Europe. In the old agri- 
cultural calendar, Shrovetide marked the transition between spring and summer: the 
end of spinning, the time when livestock was put out to pasture. The Finnish Shrove- 
tide was surrounded by magic to promote the growth of flax and livestock, magic 
which may be older than the introduction of Christianity. In the Christian religious 
calendar, Shrovetide precedes Lent, and in the Finnish Shrovetide the pre-Christian 
magical practices were merged with pre-Lenten noise-making, merry-making and 
feasting. These recreational features persist today despite the loss of their religious 
significance. 

In view of the interesting material presented it seems a pity that the author has 
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not done more to follow out its historical and functional implications. A bibliography 
covering the author’s publications on folklore completes the study. 
Eric R. Wotr, University of Illinois 


Der Ursprung der Gottesidee: Eine historisch-kritische und positive Studie. Band XI, 3. 
Abteilung: Die Religionen der Hirtenvilker, V: Die asiatischen Hirtenvilker. Die 
primdr-sekunddren Hirtenvilker der Jakuten und der Sojoten-Karagassen sowie der 
Jenisseier und die Synthese der benachbarten Nicht-Hirtenvélker. P. WILHELM 
Scumipt. Miinster: Aschendorff, 1954. xxvii, 734 pp. 


Volume XI of the Ursprung der Gottesidee is the last completed manuscript of the 
series left behind upon the death of the great ethnologist and cultural historian, 
Wilhelm Schmidt. A twelfth volume comprising a synthesis of the religions of the 
Asiatic and the African pastoralists awaits final editing before its appearance in the 
near future. The eleventh volume, here under review, deals in the main with the religion 
of one people, the Yakuts (pp. 1-398) and in a minor way with that of the Soyon, 
Karagas (together pp. 401-67), and the Ket (pp. 471-564—Yeniseians in Schmidt’s 
terms, also called Yenisei-Cstyak). The closing chapters of this book compare the 
religions of the Inner Asian pastoralists with those of the neighboring Yukagir, Tungus, 
and Ket. 

The present work, no less than the preceding volumes of the series, is marked by 
a compendious scholarship and a comprehensive scope. In keeping with the spirit of 
the Ursprung series as a whole, Schmidt has set forth a major thesis and a minor. 
The major thesis is the demonstration of the high-god idea among the Yakuts, the 
Soyons, the Karagas, and the Ket. The minor thesis is the incorporation of the cultures 
whose religions are discussed in the volume into the general framework of the Kul- 
turkreis representation. 

The evidence which Schmidt reviews amply develops the thesis of the high-god 
worship among these peoples. In regard to the Yakut, Schmidt has discovered two 
high-god ideas, and around them he traces two religions, corresponding to two different 
time-levels: the older is that of the western Yakut, whose high-god is the Best Father; 
the later is the religion of the eastern Yakut, whose high-god is the White Creator. 

The older religious layer comprises the magic number nine. It has a complex 
hierarchy of gods distributed among the nine heavens. In contrast, the Yakut religion 
does not distribute the system of gods and spirits among the heavens, which among 
these eastern Yakut are seven in number. The eastern, younger religion, on the other 
hand, has a sharp opposition between the good gods and spirits and the evil, an opposi- 
tion which is blurred in the western, older, nine-system. Both systems have in com- 
mon a complex spirit hierarchy, a high-god, a god-wife, a birth-goddess, a god-protector 
of livestock, a god of the chase (pp. 17-68). 

The epic of the Yakuts corresponds to the general division of the religion. There 
are two versions of the epic, the western being the earlier, the eastern the later; the 
latter comprises the seven-system as well (pp. 239 ff.). The nine-system may possibly 
have at its core the triple division, of the soul, for example (pp. 193 #.). 

The old concern of the Kulturkreis school with the lunar gods, their association of 
the lunar gods with agriculture and the matriarchate, is propounded again (pp. 378-81). 
Among the Yakut this is a later religious layer, the seven-system, and is opposed to 
the nine-system typical of the Central Asiatic patriarchal pastoralists, from whom the 
older layer derives. However, if the later layer is that of the East Yakuts, and is a 
matter of cultural contact, Schmidt has not made clear how the agricultural religion 
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came to them, for the nearest farmers (Chinese) are far to the south, with 
Manchus, and Tungus in between. 


fongols, 


Shamanism has been the principal concern of past writers on Yakut religion, e.g., 
Sieroszewski. Schmidt asserts (p. 69) that the cult of the high-god has been overlooked 
because of the concern with shamanism; however, he avoids the opposite error of ignor- 
ing shamanism. The shaman as ecstatic, soul-projecting, charismatic, is here described, 
and the white (good) shamans and black (bad) shamans distinguished. In addition, an 
ambivalent white-black shaman is mentioned (p. 334) not generally found in this part 
of the world. 

Of the highest interest is the description of the Isyah ceremony, which is a seasonal 
festival (spring and midsummer or fall), involving a thanks-offering to the high god 
(pp. 79 ff.). The thanks-offering is part of the ancient Turkic horse cult, for its core 
is the offering of kumys (fermented mares’ milk). This ceremony has interwoven with 
it a myth of origin, with an etiology of its own. It may be noted in passing that this 
kind of myth, with its explanations or demonstrations of the significance of different 
parts of the ceremony, appears to be foreign in spirit to the myths of the Turkic or the 
Mongol peoples, and closer to the myths of the Polar peoples. 

In analyzing the significance of the Isyah ceremony, Schmidt on several occasions 
(pp. 80 and 124) presents formulations which could have come from the pen of Durk- 
heim. Schmidt’s concern in these passages is with the economic, social, and political 
relations involved in the festival, which in turn endows the complete tribal life with a 
religious character. The festival establishes and enforces the relationship of all social 
forms to each other and of the individuals to the social forms, and thereby the Isyah 
becomes a common national occasion of the first order. 

Schmidt finds that there is little material on the religion of the Soyons and the 
Karagas and devotes no more than some seventy pages to both. These two peoples, 
largely hunters, reindeer herders with some cattle raising and agriculture, are few in 
number, whereas the Yakuts are a numerous (and growing) people. While they were 
originally of Uralic origin, they have become almost entirely Turkicized. 

The Yeniseians or Ket are a tribe of western Siberia, few in number, primarily 
hunters, primitive in social forms as compared to their neighbors, and generally lumped 
in that convenient catch-all of languages, the Paleo-Asiatic group. Despite vast dif- 
ferences in linguistic affiliation and degree of social complexity, the Ket, too, have a 
high god, an opposing underworld earth-goddess, a shamanist hierarchy at the head of 
which is a chief-shaman. 

In the summary chapters, Schmidt contrasts the religions of the Yukagir and the 
Yakut. While both have shamans, the Yakut shaman is dedicated to his calling in a 
complex, mystic ceremony; the Yukagir shaman is inducted into the mysteries by his 
father. The Yukagir shaman is a clan shaman, not a hysteric-nervous type, but rather 
a priest of a cult (pp. 582 ff.). Again we see Schmidt’s close interest in the relation 
between religious life and social organization. Thus in the analysis of Yakut religion 
Schmidt comprised a broader set of problems than those involved in the direct state- 
ment of the Kulturkreis position and the high-god idea, which was the case in previous 
volumes, e.g., Vol. X on the Buryats. 

Schmidt in general belongs to that school which does not regard shamanism as a 
special religion but rather an aspect of religious experience of a people whose religion 
is centered around the worship of a high-god as in the case of the Inner Asiatic pas- 
toralists. 

The author pursued the highest level of scholarship through the closing hours of 
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his life. I should like to enter a mild protest against the lack of careful preparation of 
the volume for publication and express the hope that the future posthumous works of 
an avid pursuer of knowledge will be more carefully edited. 

LAWRENCE KRADER, American University 


Science and Civilization in China, Vol. 1: Introductory Orientations. JosErpH NEEDHAM, 
with the research assistance of WANG Linc. New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1954. xxxviii, 318 pp., 36 figs., 13 plates. $10.00. 

The difficulties with which anybody who wants to write a history of science and 
technology in China has to contend are so tremendous that to this date we have only 
a few monographical treatments of limited topics, such as the development of firearms 
and paper-making and of certain techniques of textile production and weaving. On the 
other hand, we have a good number of detailed studies limited to certain aspects or 
periods of development of a given invention. In view of this situation the time seems 
right for making a preliminary summary of the state of knowledge. But as soon as 
one begins to do this one becomes aware of the gaps which still exist. Thus, original 
research, and a great deal of it, is necessary. To be able to do research one has to be 
able to read original sources in all periods, not just one, and has to have training in 
the special field of science with which one wants to deal. There is, for instance, an 
abundance of texts dealing with the theory of music in China covering more than two 
thousand years; it is fairly easy to read, but only a trained musicologist who is willing 
to think in Chinese technical concepts can understand these texts. Needham is one 
of those few exceptional persons qualified to write a history of science in China: as a 
biologist with special interests in biochemistry and morphogenesis, he has a broader 
scientific interest and training than most other scientists. In years of travel and work 
in China he acquired a first-hand knowledge of the country and its inhabitants; he 
learned Chinese to the degree that he can handle original texts; he was fortunate 
enough to get an excellent Chinese scholar to work with him; and he got advice and help 
from many other scholars. 

The first of the seven volumes is almost entirely devoted to the necessary introduc- 
tions: the system of romanization of Chinese characters, the characteristics of Chinese 
language, a survey of existing sources and reference works (Chapter 3), followed by 
a geographical (Chapter 4) and a longer historical introduction (Chapters 5-6). If one 
leaves aside the bibliography for this volume (pp. 249-98) and the general index, 
there remain only a hundred original pages (Chapter 7), in which the problem of 
diffusion, mainly the possibilities of the exchange of ideas and techniques between 
East and West, are discussed, and in which some results of work to be published in the 
later volumes are anticipated. It has to be admitted, however, that the general intro- 
duction is necessary for the nonspecialist reader, who would feel lost in space and 
time without it. 

The fourth chapter on geography relies heavily upon Cressey, Li Ssii-kuang, and 
Winfield, while in Chapters 5 and 6 on history the author relies in most cases mainly 
upon one authority for a specific period, but stresses cultural and scientific develop- 
ments more than political changes. It is natural that by this method he occasionally 
misses making important corrections of established theories, as in the question of 
Chinese bronzes (pp. 160-61), the recent work done by G. Ecke, B. Karlgren, and 
mainly M. Lohr. In other cases he accepts interpretations which are acknowledged by 
few scholars, such as the theory of oriental society (p. 114) or the theory of “key eco- 
nomic areas” (pp. 112 ff.). Needham himself became aware of the difficulty of explain- 
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ing a period such as the eighth to tenth centuries by this deterministic geographic- 
economic theory. It seems that not one but several concepts have to be used here: the 
concept of political power, as expressed in the great rebellions and the growing inde- 
pendence of military governors in this time; changes in the political structure of the 
peoples north of China; changes in the legislation which brought forth economic 
changes which probably were not anticipated by the legislators, et al. While Needham, 
on the basis of Chi Ch’ao-ting, points out that from A.D. 750 on hardly any new water- 
works were undertaken and that this might be the reason for the political breakdown 
(p. 131), it is exactly from this time on that business developed along new lines into 
a kind of trade capitalism which can be compared in many ways with European com- 
mercial capitalism directly before the rise of industrialization. 

For the anthropologist Chapter 7 is certainly the most interesting one. In discussing 
possible contacts between East and West, Needham omits a discussion of prehistoric 
contacts, i.e., the problems of the painted pottery (theories by Arne and others), of 
the black pottery (theories by R. Heine-Geldern and others), and of the cord ceramics 
(theory by H. Schmidt and others), and touches only very briefly upon the question 
of the introduction of bronze and other metals. He then passes on to literary, folk- 
loristic and art parallels. It is here, I believe, that the author overlooks a good deal of 
the important literature in Western languages and in Japanese. I cannot, therefore, 
share his opinion that “little of the literature [on comparative folklore] reaches satis- 
factory standards of sinological scholarship. Chinese scholars, however, have for some 
years produced the excellent journal Folklore Studies at Peking’ (p. 164). Unfortu- 
nately, to the present day Chinese have not shown interest in their folklore, apart from 
a handful of enthusiasts; Folklore Studies was the product of the initiative of some 
foreign teachers of the Catholic University at Peking. 

In dealing with later periods, Needham treats separately Chinese-Roman and 
European contacts, Chinese-Indian contacts and Chinese-Arab contacts, an arrange- 
ment which has its merits but involves some overlapping. In the conclusion of this 
chapter Needham poses the questions of diffusion versus convergence; diffusion versus 
simultaneous development; diffusion of techniques versus diffusion of ideas; and 
stimulus diffusion. He tries to stay away from the theoretical discussion of these 
problems, which is still going on among anthropologists, by referring back in every 
instance to an actual case which can be studied. But he, too, comes out with certain 
general propositions: he believes that the first and basic human inventions were made 
only once; with more skills parallel invention became likely, except in certain very 
complex things (pp. 228-29). Diffusion is very important for techniques and less so 
for science proper and scientific thought (p. 222). New techniques and especially new 
ideas may have become known but have been rejected as “patterns of . . . thinking 
[have] become so fixed that the acceptance of any new element from outside was quite 
difficult” (p. 239). 

In his final analysis Needham states (pp. 240 f.) that a few fundamental techniques 
diffused from Mesopotamia in all directions; but between the first and eighteenth 
centuries China produced a profusion of developments which reached Europe and 
other regions with time-lags of three to seventeen centuries (p. 242). Even the Jesuits 
of the seventeenth century were able to import into China only four really important 
mechanical elements missing in China: the screw, the double force-pump, the crank- 
shaft, and the clockwork (pp. 242, 243). Needham also pays attention to the question: 
who were the individuals or groups which brought techniques or ideas from one 
country to the other. This question has received too little notice thus far, and we may 
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have to change some pet ideas. When, for example, Bardesanes (third century A.D.) 
states that the Chinese have no temples, or Caesarius (died A.D. 368) that the Chinese 
have no laws but follow custom (pp. 157-58), such knowledge, if it is more than fantasy, 
cannot have come from an ordinary merchant: every Chinese merchant must have 
known that China had a very developed legal code and most detailed laws. He learned 
this from his contacts with Chinese local and border officials. He also must have been 
acquainted with Chinese temples. Only a scholar could have made such statements to 
a Western colleague; for him popular temples were full of superstition, not worth 
mentioning, and laws were for commoners, not for Confucianists who obeyed the “li.” 
While a discussion of these and other points of factual information has to be post- 
poned until Needham has published all his facts, some general observations can already 
be made. The book seems to have been finished in its main body around 1950 and, 
therefore, in many instances does not contain the most recent literature on the field. 
E.g., our picture of early East-West contacts has undergone great changes since the 
publication of the recent Russian excavations in Turkestan, which are not mentioned 
in the book (p. 176). Certain parts of the book depend too much upon specific theories, 
in some cases antiquated theories. In other parts, important data escaped the author’s 
attention, e.g., the story of the lambs engendered in the soil (p. 201) occurs in China 
not in the eighth century but as early as around a.p. 500 when mentioned in a poem; 
this change in date may weaken the conclusion that the Chinese took a mollusk 
Pinna later for a sheep, a conclusion for which the texts supplied no safe basis. The 
reason for such weaknesses in the book is certainly that it is the work of one scholar 
who had only limited zs:istance; in a field of this size it would take at least twenty full- 
time workers many years to scan all sources and evaluate all theories one against 
another. It is a matter of personal taste whether one prefers the work of an individual 
with its natural weaknesses but with one single mind, one basic concept, and many 
extremely stimulating, although often controversial, ideas—to the work of a collective, 
which is technically faultless but which, because it has to represent the concepts accept- 
able to all collaborators, i.e., the lowest common denominator, becomes a reliable but 
dry reference book on our shelves. Personally, I prefer the first type, not because it is 
much less expensive, but because of its stimulation. Stimulating books, even those 
which at a later time are almost completely rejected, sponsor and often reorient re- 
search. 
WoLFRAM EBERHARD, University of California (Berkeley) 


Die Erscheinungsformen des Mdannerhauses und das Klubwesen in Mikronesien. ERHARD 
ScHLESIER. ’s-Gravenhage: Mouton & Co., 1953. vii, 208 pp., map. 


This book is a study of the functions of the so-called men’s houses of Micronesia. 
The author examines the ethnographic materials available to him, region by region 
(and, in the Carolines, island by island), and develops a six-fold typology: council 
house, bachelors’ house, clubhouse, men’s workshop, dance and feast house, and cult 
house. In the light of his Micronesian data the term “men’s house” is rejected, quite 
properly, as an unsuitable generic term for the diverse phenomena it has been applied 
to. 

The council house is regarded by the author as having developed in consequence 
of the independence of the local political unit and the absence of strong chieftainship. 
Where despotism exists, as in the Marshalls, the council house does not develop. The 
power of the high chiefs of Ponape, where the council house is found, is described as 
meager, and Schlesier speaks of an egalitarian principle within the upper class. The 
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reviewer’s own field work on Ponape, however, has led him to a different conclusion. 
In actuality, it is difficult to see much difference between the soupeiti of Ponape and 
the irodj of the Marshalls, so far as their power goes; in both cases it could be virtually 
absolute, depending upon the personalities involved. 

The basis of the bachelors’ house, according to the author, lies in the “‘totemic 
complex,” i.e., in the sexual prohibitions between persons possessing the same totems. 
Where sibs occur, as on Ponape, instead of clans, as on Truk, the bachelors’ house be- 
comes less significant, since not all girls in the same community are of the same totem 
and hence the need for sex segregation is less urgent. (Schlesier, following Thurnwald, 
defines the clan as an autonomous and localized unit, the sib as nonlocalized.) But 
against this is Goodenough’s evidence that the Trukese community consists of several 
exogamous lineages, most of them with their own meeting houses, where unmarried 
men sleep, and that premarital affairs are confined largely to the community. Schlesier 
seems to say that where bachelors’ houses are lacking there is a correlation with relaxa- 
tion of prohibitions between sibmates, and points to Woleai as an example, citing 
Kramer, who refers to destruction in a 1907 typhoon of the bachelors’ houses, which 
were not rebuilt; and marriage within the sib at Woleai is adduced as the correlate. 
But Kramer elsewhere gives a list of several bachelors’ houses which existed at Woleai 
in 1909, as they do today; and the alleged sib endogamy actually reduces to a single 
such marriage. While the reviewer has no further evidence for Woleai, the identical 
sib at Lamotrek consists of three branches which may intermarry, and marriage 
between branches of a single sib is permissible at Truk, Ponape (in some cases), and 
in the Marshalls; su there is no reason to consider Woleai as different in this respect. 
Further, Weckler shows that on Mokil sib exogamy is extinct, yet adolescent boys 
sleep in the canoe (or bachelors’) house, precisely as they do at Ulithi, Fais, and else- 
where where strict exogamy prevails. 

Schlesier appears to have emphasized totemism in Micronesia beyond its real sig- 
nificance. He has probably been led astray by his primary sources, the reports of the 
Hamburg expedition of 1908-10, whose authors operated in a theoretical framework 
now antiquated. Beyond that, however, it is strange to learn from the author that 
sex taboos for married men and the requirement that they sleep in the bachelors’ 
house before going on fishing expeditions are related to the fact that Caroline totems 
are frequently fish! Actually such restrictions are imposed before undertaking any 
hazardous or uncertain affair—warfare, canoe-making, even baseball games on Truk 
today. 

Schlesier considers that the clubhouse, limited to Palau and Yap, has primarily 
military and political functions, unlike its counterparts in Indonesia and Melanesia, 
which are connected with religious life. He rejects Trimborn’s concept that club life 
is a masculine reaction against mother-right and follows Lowie in his criticisms of 
Schurtz. The club, contrary to Schurtz, is the only form of men’s house that arose 
from the bachelors’ house; all other forms have their own sociological bases. It is 
regrettable that Schlesier, in dealing with women’s clubs at Palau, did not have access 
to Barnett, who denies the attribution to women by Kubary and Kramer of a high 
social and political position. The author does make an important contribution in 
showing to be incorrect the Kulturkreis school’s connection of bachelors’ houses with 
circumcision and initiation, and its postulated sequence of patrilineal totemic clans 
with age classes and boy’s initiation overlaid by an Indonesian-Melanesian nontotemic 
matrilineal sib organization with menstrual observances. 

The presentation suffers somewhat from a lack of rigorousness in use of materials; 
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thus Schlesier speaks of ethnic stratification on Ponape, accepting O’Connell’s alleged 
Negrito caste. It is also strange to find Nauru considered as part of the Carolines; 
Banaba is not mentioned at all; Nukuoro and Kapingamarangi, the two Polynesian 
outliers, are discussed in different geographical sections, and Kapingamarangi is not 
even recognized as Polynesian but is treated as a Gilbertese colony. The Carolines 
are said to consist of hundreds of atolls (actually there are precisely thirty), and there 
is stated to be no information as to which are inhabited; these and other uncertainties 
could have been readily avoided by reference to various American publications, espe- 
cially those of E. H. Bryan, Jr., available since 1946. 

It is unfortunate that Schlesier had to rely almost exclusively on the older sources. 
His bibliography is largely compiled from pre-World War I publications. It is under- 
standable that he did not have access to the CIMA reports (although Stillfried, in his 
Sociale Organisation in Mikronesien, published only a year later, and recently reviewed 
by Murdock, makes full use of them). Perhaps also the many Japanese publications 
were unavailable. But some omissions are unaccountable: Wedgwood, Maude, Mur- 
dock, Goodenough, Spoehr, for example, all published before 1950. Moreover, we have 
been making published reports on the Trust Territory to the United Nations since the 
last war, and have had anthropologists working for the administration nearly as long, 
who could readily have answered by correspondence many questions that Schlesier 
poses and leaves unanswered. 

Apart from these exceptions, and considering the nature of his sources, Schlesier 
has presented a careful study and has performed the necessary and valuable task of 
defining and clarifying the concepts often vaguely lumped under the rubric “men’s 
house.” 


“ 


S. H. RreEsENBERG, University of Hawaii 


Some Dependent Peoples of the South Pacific. LINDEN A. MANDER. (International 
Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations.) New York: Macmillan Co., 1954. xix, 
535 pp. 

Most contemporary books on underdeveloped regions are highly argumentative or 
deeply theoretical. Only journalists through shallowness and officials through dryness 
ordinarily manage to escape. Mander finds another almost forgotten path, and has 
written urbanely, generously, and calmly, in a manner reminiscent rather of Bryce 
than of most recent students of international affairs. In this pleasant and unhurried 
way he surveys the history and present situation of various peoples of the South 
Pacific, the Australian aboriginal, the peoples of Papua and New Guinea, the Solomons, 
the New Hebrides, Fiji, Tonga, Western Samoa, and the Maori. All in all, this is an 
admirable book, broad in scope and well balanced. 

Yet generosity toward all who have written on this topic in this region can lead to 
pitfalls. All are treated uncritically and much alike, even those who have been at each 
other’s throats. Some are cited on points where they have no claim to authority. 
Students of culture are quoted in their fairly meaningless remarks on race, and Toynbee 
buttresses a statement on the nature of nomadic culture. Worse yet, official reports are 
sometimes taken without a distinction between plan and performance. To take one 
instance, Mander infers that Maori education became less assimilative after 1931 when 
it was officially noted that the schools failed to foster the Maori language. The fact 
was noted, certainly, but the change did not occur. Assimilation is now more rapid 
than ever, aided by the schools. 

Nor can this acceptance of every opinion be maintained without contradiction of 
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his own argument. For example, Mander states he is in substantial agreement with 
the Beagleholes on the analysis of Maori life. In the work he cites, they write that 
“the future of the Maoris in this district will and should be in an ever-increasing 
attempt to become more like . . . [Whites]. . .. To becomea . . . [White] in the cultural 
sense means not only that you speak, read and write English, . . . but also that you 
pass through a specific process of conditioning in infancy and childhood which gives 
you a specific character-structure.” But Mander writes that he believes the Maori “will 
wish to preserve certain customs and ways of behavior” and “will continue to create 
thought patterns, art patterns, and economic and political ways of acting” which are 
unique and different. Limits of space have forced me to chop quotations but I think 
these are fair representations. They show what I regard as substantial disagreements 
between Mander and the Beagleholes. 

Just as the clash between divergent analysis is often smoothed over, so in my opin- 
ion are many conflicts inherent in the course of culture contact in the South Pacific. 
The author does not see them as inherent. He suggests there was and is a right way in 
every instance of contact, which if discovered through study by the anthropologist and 
economist and others, and administered with insight and tact, would enable old and 
new to be blended happily and traditional and impinging patterns to be harmonized. 

Perhaps it is a commentary on our Age of Anxiety that the extremes of literary 
and scientific courtesy, in relation to a topic like this, do not lead to a fully satisfactory 
position. But they have led to the best source-book on culture change in the South 
Pacific. 

H. B. HAwrtHorn, University of British Columbia 


Die Unambal: Ein Stamm in Nordwest-Australien. ANDREAS LoMMEL. (Mono- 
graphien zur Vélkerkunde; Herausgeben vom Hamburgischen Museum fiir Volker- 
kunde, No. 2.) Hamburg, 1952. xii, 90 pp., 6 figs., 12 plates. 

Adam in Ochre: Inside Aboriginal Australia. Coutts Sruupson. New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1953. 221 pp., 16 black and white plates, 4 color plates, 24 decorative line- 
drawings based on Aboriginal art, map. $5.00. 

Djanggawul: An Aboriginal Religious Cult of North-eastern Arnhem Land. RoNALD M. 
BerNpDt. New York: Philosophical Library, 1953. xxiv, 320 pp., 29 plates, map. 
$7.50. 

The First Australians. RONALD M. BERNDT and CATHERINE H. Bernpt. Sydney: Ure 
Smith Pty. Limited, 1952. 144 pp., 27 plates, 11 woodcut decorations based on 
Aboriginal art, map, selected bibliography. £A 0/17/6. 

Arnhem Land: Its History and Its People. RoNALD M. BERNDT and CATHERINE H. 
BEeRnpDrT. Melbourne: F. W. Cheshire, 1953. vii, 243 pp., 15 plates, 2 maps. 30s. 


Five different methods of presenting anthropological materials are illustrated by this 
group of five recent books dealing with the Aborigines of Australia. Lommel’s mono- 
graph is an example of old-line ethnography, dealing with the material culture, social 
organization, and religion of a small group, with emphasis, however, on their accultur- 
ation. Adam in Ochre, while not technically an anthropological work at all, is a good 
example of the excellent ethnographic presentation that can be achieved by an intelli- 
gent, sensitive layman who knows how to write. Berndt’s Djanggawul is a study in 
great deail of a single religious cult, The First Australians is a popularized primer of the 
Aborigines, and Arnhem Land is an exercise in ethnohistory. 

Lommel was a member of the Frobenius Expedition of 1938-39 to Northwest 
Australia. The Unambal, or Wunambal, whom he studied, live in the Kimberley 
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Division, between the Prince Regent River and Cape Voltaire, an area without white 
settlers, except for an occasional dingo trapper. Their only fairly consistent contact 
with Western civilization is in connection with their visits to the nearby Kunmunja 
mission. Unambal social organization is based on patrilineal exogamous moieties 
named after their totems, crane and wild turkey. Mythical beings include a gigantic 
snake, Ungut, and a culture-hero, Wondschina; these, together, created the land and 
are responsible for the production of spirit-children to be born as humans. An Unambal 
child inherits his main (“Gi”) totems from his father; his secondary (“‘Jari’’) totems are 
the same as his mother’s Gi totems. There are crisis ceremonies for both sexes, those 
for males including circumcision, subincision, and scarification and those for females 
consisting of scarification, digital defloration, and a period of promiscuity. 

Lommel devotes a large section of his monograph to the subject of the aboriginal 
shaman (“medizinmann’’), who gets his power through a dream experience in which he 
descends into the waters to the cave of the snake Ungut and observes the snakes 
copulating and producing many spirit-children. His power comes directly from quartz 
crystals which enter his shoulder, navel, or penis; it is maintained, however, through 
magical killing and “soul-stealing.’’ According to Lommel, the shaman is the center of 
the social organization; he ministers to all territorial groups. Any accident or misad- 
venture is attributed by the Unambal to magic, and the main function of the shaman 
is to cause or to counteract such incidents by means of his power. 

The religion of the Unambal is at present undergoing rapid change, and Lommel’s 
account of the processes involved in this transition makes up a large and interesting 
part of the work. Two fairly new cults figure in Unambal religion. One, the Majangari, 
is two generations old. The other, Kurangara, was in 1938 just beginning its spread 
into the Unambal area; most of the Unambal, at the time of Lommel’s field study, were 
awaiting initiation into this cult. The most important paraphernalia of both cults 
consist of churinga-like painted wooden strips from 10 to 80 centimeters long in the 
form of bull-roarers. In the case of Majangari, these strips are said to be manufac- 
tured by a spirit or ghost named Ngunai, who lives to the north of the Unambal area, 
in a land called Nangulmajura. Another spirit named Waibalma steals these strips 
and presents them to man. The strips connected with Kurangara, on the other hand, 
come from Dschanba, a son of Ngunai, who has migrated south and now makes his 
home in the southern desert. The Unambal believe that, when the Kurangara “bull- 
roarers” diffuse far enough northward to catch the attention of Ngunai, the latter will 
stop making Majangari strips, and the world will come to an end. 

From the standpoint of acculturation studies, some of the characteristics of the 
Kurangara cult are not without interest, since they represent a reworking of many 
elements borrowed from white civilization into a basically Aboriginal cult pattern. 
Dschanba’s dwelling is of corrugated iron; he hunts with a rifle. His “bull-roarers” 
are carved with metal tools and are transmitted by means of automobiles, airplanes, 
railways, and steamers. Official foods for cult ceremonies are tea, sugar, flour, and beef. 
The cult language is pidgin English, and cult officials include the “‘boss,”’ the “clerk,” 
the “‘cook,” the “mailman,” and the “‘pickiba,” or police-boy. Diseases associated with 
Dschanba are syphilis and leprosy. Females are excluded from all Kurangara activities, 
but there are signs of a women’s cult, centering around a ceremonial dance called 
Maui, in which female dancers are active participants. 

While Lommel has not attempted a functional study in any sense of the word, 
and while his only mention of psychological aspects of Unambal life is in connection 
with what he feels to be an excessive preoccupation on the part of his informants with 
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death, the end of the world, and doom in general, his monograph nevertheless is a most 
welcome addition to the lamentably small corpus of truly ethnographic literature on 
the Australian Aborigine. 

In his Adam in Och, Simpson, star writer of documentary features for the Aus- 
tralian Broadcasting Commission, has turned out the best literary job of the group 
here reviewed. In addition, while the book is not a technical treatise in any way, he 
has in some respects given us more insight into the Aboriginal culture of northern Aus- 
tralia than have the other authors under discussion. 

The book is divided into five independent sections. The first and longest part con- 
sists of nine chapters on the 1947-48 Arnhem Land Expedition jointly sponsored by 
the Commonwealth of Australia, the National Geographic Society, and the Smith- 
sonian Institution. The report of the findings of this expedition has not yet been pub- 
lished, except for some preliminary material in the National Geographic Magazine, 
but Simpson’s reporting gives us some idea of the type of research and quality of the 
scientists involved. The second section is entitled ‘““Kakadu Naked.” In it Simpson 
first presents “Imberombera’s Children,”’ an essay on the now-extinct Kakadu group 
that once lived in the vicinity of the Alligator Rivers, drawing most of his material 
from Spencer and Gillen, then a 46-page story called ““A Son for Nabanja” based on 
these materials and on his own perception of Aboriginal attitudes and values. 

The third section, “The Island of Yoi,’’ concerns the Tiwi of Melville and Bathurst 
Islands. These atypical Aboriginal people give Simpson a chance to do some fine re- 
porting, and it is clear that he has read and understood the literature on the area and 
also that he is an extremely sensitive and competent observer. ““Mosek’s People,” the 
fourth section, is about the Waugeit group of Aboriginals at Delissaville, some 80 
miles from Darwin by road. Simpson went there to record a death ritual, a “‘Spirit- 
clearing” for a dead woman, for ABC. That ritual is described in the chapter called 
“So Mabalang Will Lie Down.” 

The final section, named “White Delusion,” consists of an essay entitled “‘They 
Are Not Dying Out.” It is a powerful plea for the integration of the Aboriginal into 
Australian culture—not forced integration, for such is not necessary, but integration 
based on understanding of Aboriginal culture and on abandonment of the many restric- 
tive and prejudiced attitudes on the part of a large portion of Australian whites. The 
knowledge necessary to make this come about can be gained, Simpson says, only 
through solid anthropological work, both applied and “pure,” and anthropology is not 
well supported in Australia at the present time. 

The book ends with a valuable supplement of miscellaneous items; the 19 entries 
range from Aboriginal Reserves to Tiwi, and apparently are part of Simpson’s back- 
ground reading notes. There is also a glossary of 42 terms. 

Somewhat more self-consciously scholarly in approach is the study of the Djang- 
gawul myth by Ronald M. Berndt, the young ethnographer who singlehanded and in 
collaboration with his wife, Catherine H. Berndt, has produced an amazingly large 
portion of the total Australian output of anthropological literature during the last 
four or five years. Djanggawul, or Djangkawo, is the male founding-ancestor of the 
duwa moiety in that area of Northeastern Arnhem Land populated by the people whom 
Warner named the Murngin. With his two sisters Miralaidj and Bildjiwuraroiju, and 
a minor male character named Bralbral, Djanggawul paddled in from the land of 
Bralgu, to the east, to land at Port Bradshaw, which is today extremely sacred Duwa 
territory. Djanggawul and his sisters then followed a complicated route south along 
the coast of the Gulf of Carpentaria to Blue Mud Bay, then wandered inland in a 
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southwestern direction to a point opposite Groote Eylandt, then back north to the 
eastern edge of Arnhem Bay, and finally west along the Arafura Sea until, at Milin- 
gimbi, they passed out of Murngin territory. Djanggawul frequently copulated with 
his sisters and assisted them to bear many children who became the ancestors of the 
duwa sibs of today. He also recognized and “sang”? many plants and animals, thus 
rendering them totemic, and created many wells and water-holes by piercing the ground 
with his sacred yam-digging stick. In addition, he and his sisters furnished the duwa 
moiety with their sacred emblems; these, in most cases, were brought from Bralgu in 
the canoe. The Djanggawul myth, thus, provides a charter for both religion and social 
organization in the area. 

The myth is embodied in a long song-cycle, as is common in Northeastern Arnhem 
Land. Berndt first presents a synopsis of the myth, then breaks the song-cycle into 
ten episodes, which are presented in turn, with analytical comments. Finally, in an 
epilogue, he recounts the myth again, with additional interpretation and discussion 
of its significance. 

While this plan of presentation seems adequate enough, the way it is carried out 
will be disappointing to some readers. The ethnologist will regret that there is no way 
to distinguish between Berndt’s interpretations and the rationalizations of his in- 
formants. The folklorist is not likely to be happy about the fact that Berndt presents 
the song-texts only in a free “poetic”? English translation. On the first count, one may 
wonder about the interpretation of the symbolism of the myth as concerned almost en- 
tirely with fertility and coitus, particularly the latter. For example, Berndt writes 
(p. 302): 


The most complete symbolic representation of coitus is the plunging into the ground of the 
mauwulan rangga (sacred yam-stick) forming a well, with gushing water (that is, penis insertion 
vagina/ejaculation/withdrawal). The rising water flooding the countryside signifies fertilization. 


In this case it would seem of the utmost importance to know whether this interpreta- 
tion was made by informant or ethnographer. As presented, it seems to be the Murngin 
interpretation—for Berndt explicitly states that he is dealing in raw data only—and 
would indicate a high degree of psychoanalytic sophistication on the part of the Murn- 
gin. Incidentally, Berndt devotes some space at the beginning of the book to what he 
portrays as the Aboriginals’ overwhelming interest in sex since, as he says, it is one 
of the two drives—the other is food—upon which human life, as they know it, de- 
pends. “It is not unexpected, therefore, to find manifestations of this interest in Ab- 
original religious emblems and mythology, ritual and song” (p. 7). Probably no one 
would wish to disagree with this, although few would remark it as a pattern distinctive 
of the Australian Aboriginal. To clinch the argument, however, Berndt asks, rhetori- 
cally, “Indeed, what more obvious means of expression could a simple group of people 
have?” This is not so convincing: whatever he means by “a simple group of people,” 
his own published work illustrates a great many varieties of self-expression among 
Australian Aborigines. 

For the folklorist Berndt’s way of presenting the songs is less than adequate, for 
it effectively blocks any effort on the part of the reader to discover characteristics of 
Aboriginal style. The cycle of songs, he writes, is “essentially the core of the work; 
so we have deliberately chosen to give poetic renderings of the songs in English” (p. 
xx). While Berndt assures the reader that “we have adhered strictly to the literal 
translation of all the words in the songs, endeavoring to retain the beauty of the 
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original” (page 62), no one unwilling to believe that the Murngin tongue follows the 
rules of English syntax will feel much certainty that he is actually coming to grips 
with Aboriginal poetic expression as he reads the verses that fill roughly half of the 
book. This kind of writing, while valuable perhaps as a literary tour de jorce, departs 
radically from Berndt’s stated purpose of presenting “raw” anthropological data. 

Interestingly enough, Berndt apparently forgets, by the time he gets to the epi- 
logue, that he has presented the Aboriginal song cycle in “poetic renderings” of his 
own, for he writes, “The songs are presented here in the way in which they are sung. 
The original sequence, word order, and structure are retained (except that when sung 
rapidly there is some slurring and abbreviation of words, not manifested in slower 
singing).” It is difficult to understand how the parenthetical comment can be made to 
apply to apparently quite free translations. 

It would also have been well had the author given some real clues as to the pro- 
nunciation of the Murngin words he employs in considerable number. To state, as he 
does, that he employs “an anglicized version of our usual phonetic rendering,” is not 
really sufficient, and this is all the information he gives on the subject, barring a brief 
footnote (p. xxi) concerning the importance of using the symbol “‘j” instead of the sym- 
bol “y.” The glossary at the back of the book is of some value in keeping track of what 
the words mean; it also contains items like “spearthrower, wooden object used to 
propel a spear” (p. 313). 

The reviewer is fortunate enough to have had recent first-hand acquaintance with 
the area in which Berndt gathered the material for Djanggawul and with a number of 
Berndt’s informants; he also made considerable use of the book itself while in the 
field. An attempt to check certain factual aspects of the duwa myth as presented in 
Djanggawul indicated that there is much more variation in the belief than one would 
gather from Berndt’s account. Several informants, for example, denied the existence 
of Bralbral, the fourth individual in Djanggawul’s canoe, stating that the word re- 
ferred only to a place. Some of the photographs have little or nothing to do with 
Djanggawul: for example, plates 9 and 10 refer to the jiritja, rather than to the duwa 
moiety, and this is not indicated. 

In considering the importance of the Djanggawul cult, Berndt declares that it is 
responsible for the maintenance of the Aboriginal population in Arnhem Land, while 
Aboriginal numbers steadily decline in other areas “under the disrupting influence of 
alien culture” of the whites. He neglects to mention that Arnhem Land is an Aboriginal 
Reserve from which this particular alien culture has been rather steadfastly excluded. 

Although this is nowhere specifically stated, the Berndts little book on The First 
Australians is apparently intended as a primer on the Australian Aborigines for the 
enlightenment of white Australians “who live in the cities about our Southern Coast- 
lines . . . and know, for the most part, nothing but what we call the European way of 
life” (p. 17). It is also an attempt to impart to the layman a few elementary tenets 
of social anthropology and to enlist his sympathy for what remains of the Aboriginal 
population. Presenting almost no concrete and specific information, the authors dis- 
cuss, in a series of short chapters, general features of Aboriginal physical type, social 
organization, material culture, economics, life cycle, relations between the sexes, re- 
ligion, art, law, behavior, and values. 

One wonders a little about the audience the Berndts had in mind. The First Aus- 
tralians is not a children’s book, nor is it intended to be. Yet, an unsympathetic adult 
is unlikely to be convinced of the value of Aboriginal culture by the method here em- 
ployed; it seems reasonable to suppose that any reader intelligent enough to grasp the 
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argument will also be intelligent enough to demand more specific documentation before 
making up his mind. The professional anthropologist is also likely to be distressed 
by the lack of documentation for such things as the assertion that Aboriginal woman, 
without any effort on her part, is sacred, while Aboriginal man must all his life be 
concerned with mystery and ritual in order to become so (p. 59). 

The selected bibliography lists 49 works on the Aborigines of Australia. The wood- 
cut decorations are interesting and the photographic plates excellent and informative. 

Arnhem Land, Its History and Its People concerns the people about whom Djang- 
gawul was written, and their nearest neighbors. The Berndts have compiled data for 
this book both from their own original field work, and from published documentary 
sources. Arnhem Land deals almost entirely with the acculturational experiences of the 
peoples of this northeastern corner of the Northern Territory of Australia. The period 
of acculturation began before the period for which documentation is available and 
has extended up until the present. The authors write, “ . . . no other Aboriginal group 
in Australia has been subjected to such varied, and at times intensive, cultural impact 
as have these Arnhem Landers” (p. v). 

The period of first contact with the outside world has been merged in the minds 
of Aboriginal informants with the time when the world was being transformed by the 
mythological culture heroes. The first visitors were the Baijini, perhaps Malayan sea 
gypsies, who built stone houses, collected trepang, wove cloth, and cultivated the 
ground. Next came the Macassan traders who, unlike the previous visitors, brought 
no women with them, and appeared in a later time when the world was as it is today. 
These people were mainly from southern Celebes, and until 1907 made annual visits 
in their praus to the Arnhem Land coast in search of trepang. Their influence on 
Aboriginal culture was great, and modern Aborigines still possess a great fund of 
information about them. Song cycles, for example, refer in great detail to house build- 
ing, trepang drying, cooking, and other activities of the Macassans. One of these 
recounts the adventures of an Aboriginal man who was taken home by the Macassana; 
this apparently happened to many of the Arnhem Landers. All during this time there 
were also some relatively unimportant contacts with Torres Straits Islanders and 
perhaps with New Guinea natives. 

The earliest European account of the Macassar contacts with the Arnhem Land 
Aborigines is that of Captain Mathew Flinders, who in 1803 came upon a part of a 
fleet of sixty praus belonging to the Rajah of Boni. For the last hundred years or so 
of Macassan period, the Indonesians were in economic conflict with Europeans, and 
the consequently intensified exploitation of the Australian resources seriously strained 
their relations with the Aborigines. 

The second half of Arnhem Land is devoted to more or less detailed accounts of 
“massacres” of various invaders by the Aborigines. Macassans, Europeans, and Japa- 
nese, as well as Australian policemen in the most recent period, all served as objects 
of these lethal activities. Where it has been possible, the Berndts have recorded stories 
from informants to amplify, and sometimes to contradict, the court records and con- 
temporary newspaper accounts. This makes for interesting reading and provides an 
excellent commentary on the development of certain aspects of Australian Native 
Policy. 

The book closes with an assessment of the situation in Arnhem Land at the present 
time, with suggestions concerning problems that may arise in the future, and their 
solutions. 

RicHarD A. WATERMAN, Northwestern University 
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An Atoll Culture: Ethnography of Ifaluk in the Central Carolines. Epw1n G. Burrows 
and MELForD E. Spiro. (Behavior Science Monographs.) New Haven: Human 
Relations Area Files, 1953. iii, 355 pp., 23 figs. $4.50. 


In 1938 Hans Damm published a study of Ifaluk prepared from the field notes left 
by Ernst Sarfert, a member of the Siidsee Expedition of the Hamburg Museum, who 
was on the atoll for twelve days in 1909. In keeping with the specimen-collecting inter- 
ests of the expedition, Sarfert showed a preoccupation with material culture, although 
he by no means neglected other facets of the culture. Burrows and Spiro spent six 
months on Ifaluk during 1947-48 as members of the Codrdinated Investigation of Mi- 
cronesian Anthropology (CIMA). While their report goes over much of the ground 
covered by Sarfert and shows a surprising stress on technology, it is of course a good 
deal fuller and reflects modern ethnological interests. Its special contribution is in the 
field of personality development. 

In reading this monograph the things that seem to stand out are as follows: Ifaluk 
is a good example of Carolinian culture, having none of the hypertrophied develop- 
ments of the large “high” islands of Yap and Truk, between which it lies midway. 
The population consists of 250 unchristianized natives, whose society is strongly 
integrated and is organized around eight matrilineal clans. Micronesianists will recog- 
nize four of these—Kovalu, Sauvelarik, Mangaulevar, and Sauwel 


as local repre- 
macro” clans widespread throughout the Carolines. While the 
authors report that clan totemism is now lacking, there can be no doubt, from com- 
parative data, that it was once present. In addition to clans there are many lineages, 
which are described as being unnamed subdivisions of the clans, although their exist- 
ence is not perceived by the people and is recognized only by the anthropologist. 
Despite the coupling of matriliny and matrilocality, the kinship system is generational, 
a provocative situation in an archipelago where the Crow system is predominant. The 
avunculate is weak, the levirate sporadic, and polygamy unexercised. The authors 
do not delve much into the matter of land tenure. In view of the complexity of land- 
ownership in the Carolines, perhaps they were wise. They state that homesteads are 
inherited matrilineally and that usufruct belongs to the household. Rank is highly 
valued, being especially seen in chieftainship, but there is no social stratification. 
Religion is a mixture of a weak belief in deities and a strong belief in good and bad 
ghosts. The usual Carolinian medium turns up on Ifaluk, too, as does divination by 
knotted palm leaves. While there is white magic, there is no sorcery—unless the au- 
thors have been misled. The dead are disposed of by burial in the ocean, but this is 
not unique to Ifaluk, as we have ample reports in the last century of sea burial on other 
Carolinian islands. 

One gains the impression that the present monograph is only a preliminary draft 


sentatives of four 


prepared with an eye on the calendar. Theory and analysis probably have been re- 
served for other publications. One’s appetite is whetted by the possibility that this 
fine raw material, especially in the field of kinship, personality formation, and social 
orientation, will ultimately be the basis for more speculative writings, a few of which 
have already appeared. For example, how are we to interpret the presence of a gener- 
ational (Hawaiian) system in a society where there are matrilineal clans? Murdock 
and Goodenough might find that this is but one more bit of evidence to support their 
theory that Malayo-Polynesian societies have evolved from an ancestral Hawaiian 
type of social structure. 

WituiaM A. Lessa, University of California (Los Angeles) 
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Moturiki: A Pilot Project in Community Development. Howarp HAyvEN. (Issued under 
the auspices of the South Pacific Commission.) New York: Oxford University Press, 
1954. xv, 180 pp. illus. 42s. 


The six-nation South Pacific Commission has used as one of its applied research 
techniques the sponsorship and subsidizing of “pilot” projects in its various fields of 
activity relating to economic and social development. This small book is a report on 
such a project in the field of “community development,” that is, of stimulating a 
community to participate in a total self-effort in relation to all phases of its welfare. 
Moturiki, an islet off the main island of Viti Levu in Fiji, was chosen as having a well- 
defined population (nearly 600 persons) living under village conditions rather repre- 
sentative of the smaller Pacific Islands. The Government of Fiji took full responsibility 
for planning and executing the project, under the general leadership of the then Director 
of Education, who is the author of this summary report. It therefore followed closely 
the British models of ““zommunity development,” “mass education,” or “fundamental 
education,” particularly as worked out in African territories. The Commission has sub- 
sequently sponsored other projects in this field, as at Nimboran in Netherlands New 
Guinea, the Purari Delta and certain other zones in Australian New Guinea, and at 
Koror (Palau Islands) in the U. S. Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 

The Moturiki experiment had only tangential advice from anthropologically trained 
personnel, notably G. K. Roth of the Fijian Affairs Department. Furthermore, this 
report does not present the technical detail which would be most significant for anthro- 
pological reference; it is written by an educator for the general audience. Nevertheless, 
a clear idea can be obtained of the methods used, and of both short-term results and 
longer term problems particularly connected with consolidation and continuity of the 
innovations attempted. The British skills show notably in enlisting the Fijian elite in 
support of the project and in keeping the whole project close to the existing baseline of 
custom, e.g., as by using trained Fijian personnel and presenting nothing likely to be 
highly disruptive to rural village conditions—or to be costly. General supervision was 
in the hands of an “Advisory Group” of top European and Fijian officials. The Mo- 
turiki leaders, approached at the outset, asked that their community be chosen—some- 
thing too often forgotten when outside intervention is planned. The field work was done 
almost wholly by a specially trained “Community Team” of young Fijian technicians: 
a co-operatives officer acting as leader, a public health specialist, an agriculturalist, 
a nurse, a home crafts instructor, and a builder. These young men and women were 
“backstopped” by senior European and Fijian officers visiting the community periodi- 
cally. The project passed through an initial survey phase, for which the schedules are 
given together with a summary of results. Next followed a planning and training period, 
in which close touch was maintained with the community leaders. Then came the “‘de- 
velopment campaign” out of which action was initiated in the various constituent 
fields: economics, schooling, health, building, sports, etc. At the end of a year a local 
“Development Committee” was formed from among the most interested Moturiki 
leaders, overarching the various new community organizations, and about three months 
later the outside team was withdrawn and disbanded, though officials continued to 
make visits from time to time. 

Obviously the critical phase in such an enterprise occurs when outside intervention 
has to be withdrawn. Here, the strength of the new motivations, the effectiveness of 
local leadership training, and other innovative features have their testing. The report 
assesses quite frankly the shorter-run results, some good, some poor, in terms of the 
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hoped-for goals. The situation is one in which, in due course, an anthropological ob- 
server interested in propositions relating to the intervention and control dimensions of 
culture change could with profit make a longer run assessment. The report contains 
considerable tabulated materials, quotations from the field team reports, adequate 
maps, and more than 60 good photographs. 

FELIX M. KEEsING, Stanford University 


ARCHEOLOGY 


Caves of the Reserve Area. PAut S. MARTIN, JoHN B. RinALpo and ELatne 
(Fieldiana: Anthropology 42.) Chicago: Chicago Natural History Museum, 1954. 
227 pp., 102 illus., 4 tables. $5.00. 


Continuing the long-range program for researches in the manifestations of the 
Mogollon culture in the Pine Lawn Valley in central western New Mexico, Martin and 
his associates excavated a large rectangular kiva, in an open site, and four caves during 
the summer of 1952. Two of the caves contained small cliff houses, one was more prop- 
erly a large rock shelter inhabited from time to time, while the fourth seemingly was 
used more for ceremonial and occasional camping purposes than for extended domestic 
activities. As excavations at the kiva site had not been completed when the report was 
written, only the cave sites are discussed, from the standpoint of their physical char- 
acteristics, their locations, and the methods employed in their excavation. Architectural 
features and all of the artifact types are described in detail and their significance ex- 
plained. The materials were found to belong to late time horizons in the Mogollon and 
contribute both new and supplemental information. The architecture of the cliff dwell- 
ings, it is noted, resembles that in similar structures in the Anasazi area, although per- 
haps not quite as good. The perishable and imperishable specimens, the authors con- 
clude, provide a basis for using trends in the popularity of artifact types for determining 
relative dates in cave levels, without depending on pottery. 

The publication follows the general format employed for previous reports by 
Martin and his colleagues and as usual is carefully written and well illustrated. While 
it might seem to be needless repetition of information available elsewhere, it would be 
helpful if in the closing summary a brief resume of the sequence of Mogollon phases 
were given with a correlation of the recent finds with those of preceding years. To be 
sure there is mention of the several phases represented by the various specimens, but 
for those who are not specialists in the Southwest and for the general reader, and since 
previous reports are not always readily at hand for reference, the import of the new 
contribution would be much clearer with such a background. 

FRANK H. H. Roserts, JR., Smithsonian Institution 


The Excavation of Pindi Pueblo, New Mexico. STANLEY A. StuBBs and W. S. STALLINGS, 
Jr. (Monographs of the School of American Research and the Laboratory of Anthro- 
pology 18.) Santa Fe, 1953. xvi, 165 pp., 70 figs., 40 plates, 1 plan, 2 tables. $6.00. 


With meticulous care and a wealth of detail, the authors describe a pueblo situated 
six miles from Santa Fe and excavated in 1932-33 as a WPA project. Their attention 
is concentrated on a full reporting of the adobe architecture, the abundant sherd ma- 
terial, and the many nonceramic artifacts; comparative and interpretive comments are 
somewhat limited. Nevertheless, considerable interest derives from the success with 
which they work out independently the sequence of rooms in the accretive growth of 
the pueblo, the succession of pottery styles and their implications of external influences, 
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and the chronology of the site as shown by tree-ring analysis. The results of the three 
lines of evidence coincide impressively. Following a small occupation about 1200, the 
major growth of the pueblo was from about 1250 to 1350, that is, late Pueblo III and 
early Pueblo IV. 

Besides dedicating their monograph to A. V. Kidder, the authors follow closely the 
approach of the volumes on Pecos in reporting artifacts and particularly in analyzing 
the pottery stylistically in great detail. At a number of points systematic tabular pres- 
entation or summary of details might have been advantageous. For stone artifacts 
helpful comparative comments are included, but for pottery and architecture they are 
tantalizingly scarce. Perishable material is reported on by Volney H. Jones, and twelve 
crania, selected from the 86 burials, are described by William W. Howells. 

Although synthesis and culture history of a broad sort are allowed only an appendix 
by Stubbs (three pages, plus a map and a chart), he succeeds in presenting a very valu- 
able sketch of the northern Rio Grande Valley through about six centuries. Pottery 
types are interpreted in terms of population movements and cultural contacts; of par- 
ticular importance is the demonstration of migrants from Mesa Verde shortly after 
the great drought of the late thirteenth century. With its abundance of clearly re- 
ported data, this monograph is a major contribution to the archeological literature of 
the Southwest, doubly welcome because it documents a locality and period hitherto 
scantily reported. 

RIcHARD B. Woopsury, Columbia University 


Archaeological Studies in the Petrified Forest National Monument. FRED WENDORF. 
(Museum of Northern Arizona, Bulletin 27.) Flagstaff: Northern Arizona Society 
of Science and Art, Inc., 1953. x, 203 pp., 96 figs., 2 tables. $6.00. 


The Petrified Forest National Monument of northeastern Arizona is situated near 
an area where the Mogollon.and Anasazi cultures shared a common “frontier.” Excava- 
tion of two archeological sites in the Petrified Forest, dating just after pottery was first 
introduced to this area, afforded Wendorf an opportunity to observe the effects these 
two cultures had on each other. 

Two seasons’ excavations were conducted at two pithouse villages. The Flattop Site 
(A.D. 300-600) was a small village of slab-lined pithouses with long lateral entryways, 
winged walls, and slab storage bins. Major subsistence was derived from the practice 
of maize agriculture. The lithic complex is much like that of the prepottery Anasazi 
Basket Maker II. But, unlike the Anasazi Basket Maker II, ceramics were present 
at Flattop. The predominant type of pottery was unpainted, unslipped, unsmudged, 
and rarely decorated brown ware. It was finished by the paddle and anvil technique. 

The Twin Butte Site, a large Anasazi Basket Maker III village (a.p. 500-700), 
consisted of groups of slab-lined storage units and one or more pithouses. The ceramics 
consisted of two main groups—gray wares and brown wares—both scrape-finished. 
Lithic artifacts, and ornaments and tools of bone and shell, show similarities to Anasazi 
Basket Maker ITI, and also in certain respects to those of the Mogollon culture. 

Wendorf’s descriptive account of the two sites and their cultural contents is very 
well presented. Summary information is not as thoroughly set forth. Photographs, 
drawings, and comparative studies are excellent. The synthesis is devoted almost en- 
tirely to a discussion of two methods of finishing of pottery—paddle and anvil and 
scraped—and their distributions in the Southwest and elsewhere. 

There are sections in the report by Earl Morris and Kate Peck Kent on fiber and 
textile remains, but they are hard to find, since they are not listed in the table of con- 
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tents. An appendix by Anna O. Shepard on color and paste composition of pottery is a 
noteworthy inclusion. Differences between Mogollon and Anasazi wares are pointed 
out in relation to the natural resources and ceramic traditions of their respective areas. 
The lack of a detailed table of contents somewhat hampers the use of the report for 

ready reference. 
Rosert H. Lister, University of Colorado 


The Painted Men. T. C. Letupripce. New York: Philosophical Library, 1954. 208 pp., 
14 plates, 19 figs. $6.00. 


The place is Briton under Roman rule, and the main focus is upon the Picts, whose 
origin the author tries to clarify. He supports the traditional point of view that associ- 
ates with these Celtic peoples the remarkable dry-stone towers, “‘brochs,” and the some- 
what similar round “‘wheel-houses” found in northern Scotland. He derives the Picts 
from the Pictones, Caesar’s allies of the Biscay coast who aided in the Roman naval 
victory over the Veneti of the Breton Peninsula. With the channel cleared, the Pictones 
crossed over into the Hebrides, Orkneys, and Shetlands. 

In addition to a very competent and often good humored reconstruction, the author 
carries the torch high for a Celtic origin of English virtues, seeing little influence from 
Roman or Germanic sources. Despite his assertion that references are a nuisance, a 
bibliography, at least, would have been welcome. 

DoNALD PiTKIN, Cambridge, Mass. 


FOLKLORE AND THE ARTS 


Art of Asia. HELEN Rusissow. New York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 1954. xiii, 237 
pp., 84 figs. $6.00. 


It is a vast range of subjects that comes under the title of this small and rather 
attractive-looking book. Of course, no single writer can be expected to have mastered 
these subjects or indeed really know them all. To write such a book requires a daring 
which is astounding and which is often paid for with the writer’s claim to authority 
and usefulness. 

Contrary to the assertion in the notice on the jacket, the book is not truly provoca- 
tive, for it contains nothing in the way of new ideas or critical discussions, nor does it 
convey any personal message that would spark enthusiasm. Through the seventeen 
chapters, arranged in geographical order, the text remains descriptive and somewhat 
conventional. Much of it consists of simplified historical outlines and folklore or legend, 
and the passages about art—carried through from stone age ornamental designs to 
twentieth-century academies of painting—rarely transcend the level of generalities. 
The conscientious but rather desperate attempt at completeness, at least as far as the 
periods are concerned, contributes to a certain uniformity. Surprising is the inclusion 
of two chapters dealing with “The Aegeans” (pp. 150-55) and “Byzantium” (pp. 223- 
32). The text is marred by an appalling number of misspelled names, terms, and titles; 
diacritical marks in transcribed foreign words are omitted altogether. Despite these 
shortcomings, the book, taking relatively recent archeological field work into account, 
does contain much of “first aid” information. 

The illustrations, which consist of halftones and drawings, were chosen with an 
admitted preference for painting. Barely integrated with the text and giving the im- 
pression of a random sampling, they add little to the book’s value. 

Max Loenr, University of Michigan 
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Songs and Stories of the Ch’uan Miao. DAvip Crockett GRAHAM. (Smithsonian Mis- 
cellaneous Collections 123, No. 1) Washington, D.C.: Smithsonian Institution, 
1954. xi, 336 pp., 24 plates. 


The Ch’uan Miao are a branch of the Miao-yao group of the Mon-khmer linguistic 
family. They live in the area of southwest China where the provinces of Szechwan, 
Yunnan, and Kweichow come together. One may find their country by going south- 
ward from the city of Suifu (I-pin) on the Yangtse River. The volume contains folk 
tales (118 pp.), songs and ceremonial chants (88 pp.), short stories (49 pp.), tales relat- 
ing to historical and etiological traditions (19 pp.), and legends (8 pp.), interleaved with 
twenty-four plates picturing the Miao and their textiles, the whole preceded by a brief 
summary of Ch’uan Miao culture. There is also an effective map. 

This very considerable contribution to the folklore of the indigenous peoples of 
China comes from the hands of a man who has devoted much of his life to the study 
of the Ch’uan Miao. Graham came into contact with these people in 1921 and over a 
period of years learned the Miao language. Then in 1932 he was transferred to Chengtu, 
where he became curator of the West China Union University Museum of Archaeology, 
Art, and Ethnology. Besides taking an active interest in archeology, he spent several 
summers of field work among the Ch’uan Miao, efforts which have previously resulted 
in two long ethnological papers in the Journal of the West China Border Research So- 
ciety (Vol. 9 [1937]), as well as several shorter ones. Now, with the assistance of the 
Wenner-Gren Foundation, he has been able to publish the translations of a majority 
of his folkloristic texts. 

The author has had the co-operation of Stith Thompson who, in an appendix, has 
classified these recordings according to his “Motif-Index of Folk-Literature,” which 
will greatly facilitate comparisons. Equally significant is the analysis by Wolfram 
Eberhard in another appendix which compares Ch’uan Miao folk tales with Chinese 
on the basis of his ‘“‘Motif-Index in Typen chinesischer Volksmarchen.” Eberhard con- 
cludes that the folk tales belong to the Chinese subarea of the Far Eastern tale area but 
that they are strongly influenced by Miao culture. He also observes that the short 
stories are indelibly colored by Chinese short stories, yet in a way which makes com- 
parisons difficult and deserving of further study. 

Clearly, here is a great volume of plunder which is compactly piled up for the 
folklorist rather than spread out in an intriguing literary style for the nonprofessional 
reader. 

CorNELIvUs Oscoop, Yale University 


Pomo Indian Myths and Some of Their Sacred Meanings. Cora CLARK and TEXA 
BowEN Wit.iAms. New York: Vantage Press, Inc., 1954. xix, 127 pp. $3.00. 


This volume is a rather interesting addition to the literature on Pomo mythology. 
Some forty-odd myths collected at various Pomo settlements are given clearly and con- 
cisely. There are some tales included which do not appear in the major compendium of 
Pomo myths, that of S. A. Barrett published as Volume 15 of the Bulletin of the Mil- 
waukee Public Museum in 1933. In a separate section the present authors provide a 
partial analysis of the myths based upon the interpretations given them by the story- 
tellers. The meanings attributed to the tales include much nature symbolism. Coyote, 
in an abbreviated creation myth, for example, is said to represent earth, Frog Woman, 
water, Kingfisher, air, and the Lizard, fire. In other tales the number four is said to 
represent the growth principle; arrows, heat rays; and so on. This type of symbolism 
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is not attributed to the Pomo in previous discussions and may well be worth further in- 
vestigation. It is unfortunate that the authors in their brief comments make too facile 
generalizations about the age and diffusion of some of the myths without regard for the 
criteria developed by folklorists for establishing probable antiquity and lines of trans- 
mission. 


ERNESTINE FRIEDL, Queens College 


Songs in Lepanto-Igorot as It Is Spoken at Bauko. MoRIcE VANOVERBERGH, C.I.C.M. 
(Studia Instituti Anthropos 7.) Vienna-Médling: St. Gabriel’s Mission Press, 1954. 
144 pp. sFr. 19.— 


These songs are the remainder (more than one-third) of a collection submitted to 
Anthropos and in part published in that journal. References to the previously pub- 
lished portions of the collection and a bibliography of other works by Vanoverbergh on 
the Lepanto language and culture are given in the front of this volume. The entire 
collection was divided into six parts, each of which is characterized in the introduction 
here. The 229 songs in this work belong to Part VI, the day-én songs, which are sub- 
divided into five groups: children’s songs, stories, dialogues, cradle songs, and a mis- 
cellaneous group. The format facilitates a comparison of the dialect and English render- 
ings. The song in the Bauko dialect is followed by the English translation; in both, the 
verse lines are marked by a slant, and every fifth line is numbered. 

This volume is a welcome addition to the ethnology of the Philippines. It is espe- 
cially valuable inasmuch as the songs were collected more than forty years ago and 
furnish data no longer available to the linguist, folklorist, and ethnographer. 

Grace L. Woop, University of Michigan 


LINGUISTICS 
Psycholinguistics: A Survey of Theory and Research Problems. CHARLES E. Oscoop and 


Tuomas A. SEBEOK (eds.). (International Journal of American Linguistics 10.) 
Baltimore: Waverly Press, Inc., 1954. xi, 203 pp. $2.50. 


This monograph, a report of the Committee on Linguistics and Psychology, estab- 
lished by the Social Science Research Council in 1952, should be of interest to students 
of culture as well as to linguists and experimental psychologists. 

The content of the report is divided into seven sections. The first, an Introduction, 
outlines the plan and theoretical frame of the discussion and presents diagrammatic 
models of the communication process. These models are not used to explain how com- 
munication takes place; such a purpose would merely add another white elephant to 
the innumerable explanatory diagrams which can be found in the speculative literature 
on language and communication. Rather, the theoretical models are offered as opera- 
tional devices for attempting to relate concepts which have proved useful in research 
and for suggesting ways of testing the tentative body of theory to discover how far it 
will work. In fact, throughout the report the writers take pains to indicate the short- 
comings of their models—points at which revisions are needed—and, in some cases, to 
present alternative theories. 

The second section discusses briefly the three main approaches on which the Com- 
mittee focused its study of language: linguistics, learning theory, and information 
theory. The treatment is designed to present the basic conceptions of each discipline 
to persons who are not specialists in that field. The third section attacks the problem 
of psycholinguistic units. Here the discussion deals with the psychological mechanisms 
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of unit formation in hearing and speaking, and it proposes experimental methods for 
testing the psychological correlates of the phoneme, morpheme, and the somewhat 
vaguer linguistic units, such as the syllable, word, and sentence. 

The main body of the report (sections 4 through 7) presents theoretical analyses, 
results of available studies, and research proposals applicable to the major divisions 
of the psycholinguistic field, as defined in the Introduction. The fourth section examines 
the synchronic relations between the smaller segments of language, such as speech 
sounds, and momentary psychological states, such as perceptual and motor discrimina- 
tions. Next, the sequential organization of language units is considered in its relations 
to the sequencing mechanisms of perceptual and motor habits. In section 6, changes in 
the structural features of language are compared to the changing behavioral organiza- 
tion of the language-learning individual, these being psycholinguistic changes which 
occur in first language learning or in second language learning and bilingualism. Finally, 
the seventh section returns to synchronic problems, treating the relations between the 
semantic elements of linguistic messages and the grosser psychological events, such as 
the emotional states, attitudes, and motives of speakers and hearers; the discussion 
centers upon meaning and its measurement, the processes involved in translation, and 
the relationship of language, cognition, and culture. 

The report, then, attempts to organize and survey the entire field of psycholin- 
guistics. Inevitably, in an exploratory venture of this type, the coverage is uneven. 
But the very unevenness provides a useful perspective, for it serves to highlight the 
gaps in knowledge. Another type of perspective emerges from bringing the separate 
disciplines to bear on mutual problems: the findings of one discipline help to correct 
the blind spots of the other. Communication engineers and most psychologists have 
approached languaze entirely through orthography, apparently assuming that written 
letters are its basic manifestation. Linguists, who have been forced to work with speech 
as the basic stuff of language, can provide a corrective to this folkloristic misconception. 
On the other hand, linguists have been patiently chopping their data into many types 
of units, vaguely troubled that their units do not seem to fit neatly into a single 
hierarchical system. Because psychologists make a crucial distinction between the 
mechanisms of perception, as in hearing, and those of motor behavior, as in speaking, 
they can suggest possible solutions: it appears that phonemes are primarily perceptual 
units relevant to the hearer, that syllables are motor units which function only for the 
speaker, and that pausal phenomena, which linguists of the past generation have 
attacked without much success, embrace types of behavior differentiated for hearer 
and speaker. 

A brief review can scarcely do justice to a volume as tightly packed as this. But 
the report leaves a strong impression that the joint exploration which it describes is 
something more than just another interdisciplinary venture. In the past linguists have 
speculated about the psychological realities of speech, and psychologists have experi- 
mented voluminously with language learning, but each was innocent of the knowledge 
accumulated by the other. The numerous research studies suggested throughout the 
monograph demonstrate that there are many concrete problems of language behavior 
which require the combined skills of the linguist and the experimental psychologist. 
Perhaps even more important than their mutual interest in the content of language 
behavior is the similarity of their approach to research: for better or worse, both have 
been trained to view theoretical constructs with a strongly empirical bias, to insist 
upon rigorous methods in gathering and analyzing data, and to demand a degree of 
precision sometimes regarded as compulsive by colleagues in related fields. Conse- 
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quently, in spite of their very different terminologies, the two disciplines speak a mutu- 
ally intelligible language, which contains the best promise of increasingly fruitful co- 
operation in the future. 


STANLEY NEWMAN, University of New Mexico 


PSYCHOETHNOGRAPHY 


Truk: Man in Paradise. THomMAs GLADWIN and SEymour B. Sarason. (“Viking Fund 
Publications in Anthropology,” 20.) New York: Wenner-Gren Foundation for An- 
thropological Research, Incorporated, 1953. 655 pp., 4 figs., 8 plates. $6.50. 


This is one of the best and methodologically most sophisticated of the recent stud- 
ies of “personality in another culture,” and it will interest psychologist and anthro- 
pologist alike. It will interest the former for what it does and how it does it; the latter 
for the use that might be made of it. 

“The basic objective of the study was to explore the process of personality develop- 
ment in a particular society. . . . A further but closely related objective could be stated 
as the development of a plan of attack which would derive the maximum amount of 
relevant information on this subject in the minimum length of time. . . ” (pp. 20-21). 
It does not intend to tell us anything about Trukese culture except in so far as it is 
directly relevant to the process of personality development (p. 457). 

The study opens with a well-rounded picture of Truk and its people, which is drawn 
together in terms of the life-history of a Trukese woman. This is followed by a descrip- 
tion of the sample from which psychological data were obtained, the tests used, how 
the life-histories were obtained, and a few introductory words on interpretive pro- 
cedure. Rorschach, TAT, and Kohs’ Block Tests were augmented by life-histories, 
dreams, and direct observation where possible. A description of Trukese personality 
derived from blind analysis of Rorschach and TAT then follows. The conclusions con- 
cerning Trukese personality derived from blind analysis of the Rorschach and TAT 
records are then compared with the ethnographic data, the description of the overt 
behavior of the Trukese, for what light one sheds on the other. The chapter which fol- 
lows, ““Trukese Personality: Development,” is, of course, the end to which one of the 
objectives of the study was aimed. It is followed by interpretations of Rorschach, TAT, 
and life-history material on twelve men and eleven women. There follows a brilliant 
analysis of many of the methodological problems involved in the study and a brief con- 
cluding chapter. Almost two hundred pages of appendices reproduce the full Rorschach 
and TAT records. 

This summary is necessarily bare; it cannot reproduce the many points at which 
this rigorous work picked up and incorporated almost every advance made thus far in 
the study of personality in another culture and forged ahead with new and useful ideas. 
A piece of work as truly cumulative of all the good which has gone before is rare, and 
this is a rare good book. 

The study was modeled on Cora Du Bois’ People of Alor and makes significant 
advances over that model on two major fi nts: first, in that it constitutes the most 
sophisticated treatment of the methodology and technology for the collection and anal- 
ysis of personality materials from another culture which this reviewer has seen to 
date. Second, it represents an achievement in the orchestration of ethnographic in- 
formation that few, if any, contemporary studies equal. The ethnographic information 
collected by the senior author is blended with the field materials of his colleagues of the 
Yale CIMA team, the work of Ann Fischer, and, most important of all, the masterly 
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analyses of Trukese social organization of G. P. Murdock and W. H. Goodenough, so 
as to bring every analytic finding and reliably established ethnographic fact to bear on 
the problem. 

In a very strict sense, this is a study of personality development in a particular so- 
ciety. It is not a study of “culture and personality” nor even a study of “culture on 
personality,” nor a study of “culture in personality.” Indeed, culture hardly enters in 
except in the very loose sense that some knowledge of the regularities in the behavior 
of Trukese is indispensable to an understanding of the events important to personality 
development on that island. But there is no attempt to delineate Trukese culture or 
systematically to interrelate it with Trukese personality; this is explicitly not the au- 
thors’ intention, for they see their problem differently. 

The definition of the problem in these terms, that is, as a study of personality de- 
velopment alone, would appear at first glance to be a legitimate one. The “proximal” 
determinants of personality are sought and described in the events of socialization and 
life-history which immediately impinge on the developing personality. What in turn 
determines these events can be treated as a separate matter. 

The question which can be raised, however, is whether or not there are determinants 
at another level which are equally important in the development of personality. The 
formulation of the problem which omits these “cultural” determinants from considera- 
tion makes it impossible to evaluate their role. 

By “cultural” determinants I do not mean statements like “matrilocal residence” 
or “‘brother-sister avoidance.” These are treated as events in life-histories and regulari- 
ties in behavior, and determinants at the “‘proximal,”’ not the “cultural,”’ level. ““Matri- 
local residence’”’ as a determinant has much the same status as “maternal rejection”’; 
both are things which occur in life-histories and have no other meaning. By “cultural 
determinant” is meant features of the working system at the systematic level which, of 
course, have referents in regularities of behavior but consist in more than merely ob- 
servable regularities. They are observable regularities in behavior which (a) center on 
value-premises and () have a distinctive position in a configuration at the level of 
form and structure. 

The limitation of the problem to the “proximal” determinants of personality has two 
consequences which may impair its utility and bring into question its legitimacy. First, 
there is the cold fact, which is not hard to demonstrate, that certain determinants are 
necessarily neglected. Second, it leaves the question of the relative primacy of certain 
determinants over others in doubt. That is, certain of the “proximal” determinants 
might be seen to occupy a critical place among the socialization devices and events of 
life-history which contribute to a particular feature of personality development, while 
others may have a peripheral or temporally transient place and no more, despite their 
apparent equivalent consequences as determinants. Judging them on the basis of their 
effects on personality alone, there is no way to sort the temporally stable and struc- 
turally crucial determinants from those which are transient and, from the point of view 
of the culture, peripheral. 

These points can be illustrated first by a consideration of the treatment of adoption. 
Adoption is shown to have certain consequences for the adopted child’s personality. 
Adoption is thus located as a “proximal’’ determinant. Yet there are other important 
“cultural” determinants of the personalities of adopted children in the culture itself. 
Adoption is widespread in Micronesia partly because it has crucial functions with re- 
spect to counterbalancing demographic variables in their effect on lineage systems 
which are tied to landholding, particularly on small islands. Shallow lineages of narrow 
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span, as a system of kin group formation and landholding regulation, cannot exist long 
if the vagaries of variable childbearing capacity and mortality rates are not counter- 
balanced. Adoption is one device which tends to counterbalance the vagaries of demo- 
graphic factors. Even with adoption, however, such systems have to be relatively more 
fluid than the rigidly structured lineage systems found in Asia and Africa because small 
groups are more severely affected by variations in birth and death rates than large 
groups. Hence there are two structural requisities to lineage systems such as charac- 
terize Trukese culture: a degree of fluidity of structure and some means like adoption 
to compensate for the difficulties inherent in small groups as structural units and for the 
distribution of new members of the society among these small units. The personality 
features of the adopted child are thus in part a consequence of the events of adoption, 
but in part are also traceable to the fact that, despite the costs involved in adoption, 
the maintenance of the values inherent in the particular type of lineage system re- 
quires adoption; that is, the personality features of adopted children are in part a con- 
sequence of a certain type of kinship organization. 

Similarly, the self-centered, inconsistent role of adults, particularly parents, toward 
infants and children is shown as the “proximal” determinant of the concrete and con- 
formist personality elements of the Trukese. Surely self-centered and inconsistent 
parental behavior is not a regularity of Trukese behavior which tends to approximate 
to a clearly enunciated value-premise of the culture. On the other hand, as the authors 
point out in one of the very few passages which do tend to relate personality to the 
culture, “What is, however, for the individual a limitation on successful self-expression 
serves to buttress the larger social system of which he forms a part. The obligations of 
reciprocal economic and social support which characterize the relationships between 
the members of the lineages and other kin groups on Truk could scarcely have any 
hope of fulfillment in a society of prima donnas” (p. 457). 

The question which is raised immediately is whether the “needs of the system,” 
so to speak, or, more accurately, the values on which the culture is predicated, are to be 
considered as a determinant of these personality characteristics or not. One might see 
the “needs of the system” as the “secondary” determinant, the parental inconsistency 
as the “proximal” determinant or socialization technique which meets this “system 
need.” Or, one might infer that parental inconsistency and the “needs of the system” 
have equivalent, though independent, status as personality determinants. One might 
even infer that the wrong determinant altogether was selected as “proximal,” and 
that the concrete and conformist tendencies in Trukese personality are directly pro- 
duced through a wide variety of socialization devices and life-history events, each of 
which conveys this central value, but that parental inconsistency being an observed 
regularity of behavior without value-anchorage in the culture is merely a transient 
phenomena, temporally speaking, with or without which the culture could get along 
equally well. Indeed, there is a basic paradox in that although there are clear obliga- 
tions of reciprocal economic and social support between members of a lineage, and al- 
though mother and child are members of one lineage, the obligations of reciprocal eco- 
nomic and social support between mother and child are only inconsistently met. Yet 
this is not entirely true of the relations between adult lineage mates. One might hazard 
the guess that the inconsistency of intergenerational relations between parent and child 
is a basic reflection of the inconsistency of intergenerational relations between old and 
young adults which is in turn a close correlate of the structuring of the lineage as a 
sibling group of a single generation depth whose ties with the older generation are weak 
at best. According to such a line of argument, parental inconsistency has nothing what- 
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ever to do with the personality characteristics of concrete and conformist behavior, 
but is directly related to the values about which the lineage is structured. The point 
is that by focusing on “proximal” determinants alone it is difficult at best to evaluate 
the primacy of one or another determinant of personality, and it is uncertain what role 
they play over any extended time period because their position in the culture, which is 
stable over a longer period than observed but unvalued regularities of behavior, is un- 
certain. 

Davip M. ScHNEIDER, Harvard University 


Aspects of Culture and Personality: A Symposium. Francis L. K. Hsu (ed.). New York: 
Abelard-Schuman, 1954. xiii, 305 pp. $4.00. 


This volume contains most of the papers and discussion presented at the Wenner- 
Gren Foundation’s Conference on Anthropology and Psychiatry of 1951. The eight 
papers are: John Gillin, ““Methods of Approach to the Study of Human Behavior’; 
Otto Klineberg, “How Far Can the Society and Culture of a People Be Gauged 
Through Their Personality Characteristics?’’; Manford H. Kuhn, ‘Factors in Per- 
sonality: Socio-Cultural Determinants as Seen Through the Amish”; T. W. Richards, 
“The Chinese in Hawaii: A Rorschach Report”; Benjamin Boshes, ‘““Normal America 
in Abnormal Setting”; O. H. Mowrer, “Emerging Conceptions of Neurosis and 
Normality”; Jules Henry, “The Problems of Invariance in the Field of Personality 
and Culture’; G. K. Yacorzynski, “The Nature of Man”; Ralph Linton, “What We 
Know and What We Don’t.” There are evaluations of the accomplishments of the 
conference by Robert F. Winch, Adamson Hoebel, Clara Thompson, and William A. 
Hunt. Discussions by Thomas M. French, Oscar Lewis, Charlotte G. Babcock, Richard 
P. Wong, F. L. K. Hsu, George Saslow, Jules Masserman, Franz Alexander, and Louis 
Schneider are in themselves virtually formal papers. 

To readers concerned with the development of scientific thought, the book is 
likely to be of interest for its demonstration of the difficulties faced by brief inter- 
disciplinary conferences held for the purpose of achieving meetings of minds. There are 
the familiar reverential statements about the virtues of teamwork and the need to 
break down outmoded professional categories; there are stated (with unusual frank- 
ness) the high aspirations of the participants; there is the evidence of growing general 
desperation as psychologists demolish straw Freuds, analysts struggle to insert clinical 
insights into methodological arguments, and the anthropologically inclined expand the 
concept of culture to include practically all dimensions of human behavior. There seems 
to have been a feeling of disappointment in a number of participants that the con- 
ference did not produce anything much in the way of synthesis or joining of views and 
findings; and one suspects that each of the participants probably in himself represented 
a more effective interdisciplinary combination, as a consequence of prior reading, 
conversation, and project experience, than the conference as a whole achieved. Perhaps 
the commonly observed phenomenon of “regression to disciplinary orthodoxy,” which 
seems to afflict this type of endeavor, was at work here too. 

Several of the papers raised important general questions. Gillin in introduction 
suggested a deliberate, organized program for the formulation of an integrated inter- 
disciplinary theory of human behavior, based on the best knowledge contributable 
by the several sciences concerned, from zoology to linguistics. The anxiety which he 
anticipated—that this would amount to the imposition of a sort of conceptual dictator- 
ship—was indeed evoked. Whether such a system of master postulates could be worked 
out, whether it would be of much interest if it were, and whether it would stimulate 
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or stultify scientific research are problems worth thinking about. The conference 
itself, however, unhappily did not attempt to spell out any body of common theory 
or assumptions. 

Klineberg’s short methodological paper pointed out in unusually clear language 
that anthropologists have “shown relatively little interest in the phenomenon of indi- 
vidual variations in personality” and that this has led to what can be called the illusion 
of homogeneity. Henry’s long methodological paper asserted the contrary point cf 
view: that the behavior of members of a society is so invariable that the same sym- 
bolic equations (Henry’s equation #1, for instance, is AP=/[P/R], where AP stands 
for sense of social punishment, P stands for possibility of social punishment, and R 
stands for possibility of social reward) holds for society as a whole and also for any 
individual unit. 

This is the old problem of cultural determinism again, and it seems to have per- 
meated the conference. It would seem that elementary awareness of the methods 
of science ought to have gotten us past this dilemma by now. Henry’s solemn assertion, 
for instance, that “in the immediate post-partum the culture as communicated by the 
mother envelops the individual—the baby” is documented only by his ex-cathedra state- 
ment that “our culture” is preoccupied with concepts of neatness, saving, quantity, 
achievement, failure, and constraint, and that when one mother says, ‘“You burp first; 
we don’t want you spitting up like this morning,” it is ‘our culture” which is impinging 
on this baby. Now what is “our culture’? Does it include, the customs and values of 
some 500,000 or more American Indians living on reservations; or Puerto Rican immi- 
grants in New York; or several million southern rural Negroes; or intellectual mothers 
who believe in ontogenesis without pain? The culture and personality field seems to 
be weakest precisely in this aspect: in documentation of the distribution of cultural ele- 
ments and personal characteristics. It can hardly be sufficient for long to remark 
casually that “our culture” (or Japanese culture, or Pago Pago culture, or any culture) 
emphasizes this and that, as if it were a matter of common knowledge, and pass on 
to more or less psychoanalytic interpretations of these supposed facts without stopping 
to ask whether such tremendous generalizations are either reliable or valid, or even 
meaningful at all. Another anthropologist, for instance, might feel that “we” were 
grasshoppers rather than ants in cultural character, and support his argument by 
pointing out the weakness of “our’’ natural resource conservation policies, the freedom 
with which “we” destroy surpluses, the size of “four” national debt, “our” tendency 
to replace worn articles rather than repair them... . : And surely a mother could be 
found somewhere enveloping her child with this concept too, saying, “You don’t have 
to burp if you don’t want to, honey.” 

The anthropological reader can find much in this volume to arouse his curiosity 
and enthusiasm and, possibly, annoyance at the conceptual and methodological uncer- 
tainties of certain aspects of the energetic culture and personality field. 

ANTHONY F. C. WALLACE, University of Pennsylvania 


Changing Navaho Religious Values, A Study of Christian Missions to the Rimrock 
Navahos. Ropert N. Rapoport. (Papers of the Peabody Museum of American 
Archaeology and Ethnology, Harvard University XLI, No. 2.) Cambridge, 1954. 
xiv, 152 pp., 1 fig., 33 tables. $3.00. 


Rapoport’s study is the second of the special “‘value studies” devoted to the 
Navaho by participants in the so-called Rimrock Project, a fictitious name for a 
Navaho community. In the present instance, the research was prompted by the un- 
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usually favorable response of Rimrock Navahos to an intense missionary effort by repre- 
sentatives of a fundamentalist sect, here disguised as “Galilean.” 

Now, the Navaho have demonstrated a traditional indifference and even resistance 
to American values. Moreover, there are marked differences and conflicts between 
Navaho and Chistian values. How then can the rapid conversion of 88 Navahos (in- 
cluding children) be accounted for? In seeking an answer to this basic problem, Rapo- 
port turned to the psychological needs of the individual. 

The “need-disposition” hypothesis which Rapoport decided to test required a 
three-fold measurement and evaluation of the following: (1) the kind of need-disposi- 
tions involved in Navaho behavior, explicit or implicit, (2) the kind and degree of 
personal dissatisfaction aroused by contemporary Navaho life, and (3) the kind and 
degree of personal satisfaction achieved through the new religion. The implementing 
of these measurements involved the use of a “Navaho” questionnaire, interviews, 
brief case studies, projective techniques, statistical correlations, a brief historic review 
of the Galilean movement, and a discussion of the Navaho world-view. 

By setting up a Christian-Navaho response-scale and typing individuals as 
“staunchly Galileans,” “Medium Galileans,” “Apostate Galileans,” “Strongly Mor- 
mon-oriented Navahos,” “Residual Navahos,” and “Singer-Curers,” Rapoport was 
able to establish a base for correlations. With each of these types he now attempted to 
correlate a number of selected “need-dispositions”’: ““Recognition,” “Guilt,” “White 
Identification,” “Affiliation,” ‘“Dependency,” 
special “need-disposition” was included to select out special sociopsychological types 
Thus, “dependency” was considered especially important for women, whereas “leader- 
ship-dominance” was designed to select out individuals who embraced either ultra- 
conservative or radical attitudes because of compelling control or security needs. 

Since Rapoport’s conclusions about need-dispositions are many and are summarized 
effectively in table and text, only a few will be commented on here. Perhaps his most 
significant conclusion focuses on the development of “tribal self-hate”’ and “guilt- 
anxiety” as the special psychological configuration that led to conversion. In explaining 
how this self-hate—-guilt-anxiety constellation developed, Rapoport turns to the 
Navaho value system. Thus, the Navaho are known to extol strength and associate 
it with the good, whereas weakness is associated with evil. As weakness comes to be 
attributed to Navaho society in the face of the pervasive strength of American society, 
the individual makes his own personal equation and comes to accept his personal, 
yet Navaho, weakness as evil. It is from the evil of weakness that guilt springs forth. 
In view of the strength-weakness associations, it is not surprising to learn that the 
Galilean converts had a “higher white-identification than non-Galileans” and that they 
also manifested a greater tendency than nonconverts for a personalized kind of de- 
pendency (p. 61). 

In order to evaluate the social context for each individual, Rapoport devised a 
“social matrix chart” that rated “individuals and families with regard to four socio- 
cultural axes: (1) affluence-poverty, (2) intra-group relationships (Navaho), (3) inter- 
group relationships with whites, (4) personal sources of strength-weakness in tra- 
ditionally-important family figures” (p. 12). While the social matrix chart does not 
seem to have produced a social index for comparison, it does seem to have permitted 
a rough equating of individuals with comparable social experiences. In general, personal- 
social relations rather than exposure to culture content were considered the significant 
features of the social matrix. It was neither wealth nor years of formal schooling that 
counted, but “the circumstances surrounding the educational experience”’ itself. 
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Rapaport’s study raises a number of important theoretical issues. Foremost among 
these is the relation of the individual in acculturative transition to the native life- 
way and the press of the new. What emerges from this study is a picture of individuals 
who are “‘out-of-bounds,” culturally and socially speaking. For people to move from 
one set of behaviors to another, they must disengage themselves from the traditional 
set. This means that an attitude must develop that devalues the traditional. Accultura- 
tive situations involving dominant-subordinate relationships seem to produce this 
critical attitude through a process of personal disorganization. But preoccupation with 
the Self and Self-fulfilment does eventuate in some kind of effort at personal-moral 
reform and reintegration through social recognition. The results of the present study 
could be compared with the ethico-religious responses that are found in Plains Peyo- 
tism, Pacific Northwest Shakerism, and Iroqucaian Gaiwiio. 

Another important issue involves the matter of determinacy. In concentrating on 
the psychological compulsives in human behavior, Rapoport seems to imply that 
man-in-change is moved by unconscious rather than conscious processes. Substitution 
of a determinism by the psychological-unconscious for cultural determinism seems to 
be the current anthropological fashion. Such determinism ignores the purposive 
change which individuals may express through a social and cultural model that they 
choose to follow or develop. We know, for example, that “Conservatives” and “Pro- 
gressives” can be detected in Reservation communities. 

A final point concerns the problem of sequential phases in the sociopsychological 
acculturation of the Indian. For example, once the Plains Indians were on the reserva- 
tions, they attempted to restore the past in a reactive-response that expressed hostility 
to the dominant group and also evidenced a sense of guilt owing to abandonment of the 
traditional (Creator’s) way (Ghost Dance). This was followed by a critical reappraisal 
of the past that led to a modification of the native social and ceremonial system, with 
pronounced syncretic tendencies, in Peyotism. At present Plains Indians seem to be 
caught up in a new phase of acculturation in which ethicoreligious solutions no longer 
play a prominent part. On the contrary, more acculturated Indians are stepping for- 
ward to lead their people to a challenge of the dominant group, while using the political 
and legalistic techniques of the dominant group itself. Is it possible that the Navaho 
may have passed through comparable sociopsychological phases? 

The above strictures on Rapoport’s study have been included at length because 
he has taken great pains to explain the inclusiveness of his methodology for accultura- 
tive investigations. The approach, in this reviewer’s opinion, is not so comprehensive as 
he maintains. Nevertheless, Rapoport’s effort has yielded some very important data on 
sociopsychological processes, and his study should prove most helpful to students of 
acculturation. 

FRED VoGET, University of Arkansas 


OTHER 


Return to Laughter. Elenore Smith Bowen. New York: Harper and Brothers, Publishers, 
1954. 276 pp. $3.50. 


Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe remains fascinating because of the dramatic interest of 
watching a man pit his hands and wits against nature, but even more because of the 
early complete isolation of the protagonist. There is another kind of equally dramatic 
isolation: that which derives from an individual’s life with a group whose ethnic back- 
ground and culture differ strikingly from his own. Common though this experience is 
for anthropologists, we have few enough accounts of reactions and adjustments to 
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this situation. Return to Laughter is a fictionalized account, by an anthropologist, of 
her experiences in Africa. Because of its sensitivity to the problems of the field worker, 
as well as for its intrinsic interest, it merits the attention of a professional audience. 

Language difficulties alone make for anxieties and problems: as when the researcher 
is trying to grasp the content of a conversation while still struggling with the intricacies 
of a complex language, or when she is trying to readjust her understanding of an 
apparently familiar word in a new context. Social relationships cross-cut research re- 
quirements: intimate contacts are needed, yet identification with one family, status, 
or group in the society may close the doors to other critically needed relationships. 
Desire for intimacy clashes with need for privacy: some barriers must be set up in 
order to have the opportunity to work over field notes, or even to be able to sleep and 
bathe. The anthropologist is initially judged by experiences with other Europeans, 
such as administrators, traders, or missionaries. When two roles clash, immediate 
observational needs and future relationships may intersect. At a wedding, “I could 
not... claim the guest’s privilege of doing . . . as I wished and the family privilege 
of going behind the scenes. . .. How much [the decision] might affect my life or what 
obligations it might bring with it, I could not foresee” (p. 111). When the anthropolo- 
gist found a sorcerer willing to divulge his secrets, the people withdrew from her, 
because to them collecting such information signified evil intent. 

The researcher suffers from an urban background: the inability to distinguish basic 
subsistence crops arouses annoyance on the part of informants and doubts as to the 
anthropologist’s intelligence. And so, in hundreds of situations we are given a vivid 
and evocative description of the problems the anthropologist—as anthropologist and 
as foreigner—faces. The author is the protagonist of the novel; she grows and develops 
and is altered by experience. This “‘sea change,” as she terms it, does not seem con- 
trived, but emerges as a product of her central theme, which is that the anthropologist 
in the field is a marginal man, living in two cultures. Perhaps we might consider this 
book the most complete description of “culture shock” available. 

Viewed as anthropology, the work also has its value. We see, in concrete instances, 
how the young men can force the elders to action and still maintain the respect required 
in the relationship; the operations of a large polygynous family unfold for us; the 
pervasive functions of witchcraft can be seen; the person behind the role emerges. 
The book presents a clear exposition of the major aspects of a culture—quite as effective 
as that of a first-rate monograph. 

Viewed as anthropology, or as fiction, the work must be judged a success. The author 
writes under a nom de plume, confronted, as more and more of us are, by the problem 
of providing information without labeling individuals—but here, not only the native 
but the anthropologist requires protection. By virtue of the problem of concealment, 
other problems, of evaluating the information as ethnology or as autobiography, are 
raised. Finally, this fascinating book makes the reviewer ask: Why have there been 
so few anthropological novels? Do professionals regard this sort of effort as beneath 
their dignity, or is it a question of lack of time, motivation, or perhaps talent? 

DANIEL F. McCatt, Boston University 


The Talladega Story: A Study in Community Process. Sovon T. KimBat and MARION 
PEARSALL. University, Alabama: University of Alabama Press, 1954. xxxii, 259 pp., 
2 maps, selected bibliography. $3.50. 


The old chestnut about not being able to tell a book by its cover well describes 
The Talladega Story. Scattered through the more technical materials are a series of 
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delightful short essays on the modern South. Although untitled and hidden in the text, 
these essays include: a discussion of the Southern Matriarchy (pp. 29-40), the gyneola- 
try of Cash, The Mind of the South, 1941, Calvinism vs. Cavalierism (pp. 22-29); the 
pit toilet or privy revolt (pp. 164-68) (obviously not delightful to those intimately 
connected with the problem), the union-worker-management and nonunion worker 
management schisms (pp. 142-62), and many others. 

Even the research project itself has a unique ring. In the spring of 1951 a delegation 
of citizens from Talladega, an agricultural-industrial transition town of 13,200 (one- 
third Negro) in the Piedmont region of east-central Alabama, came to the University of 
Alabama for advice. Talladega had expanded greatly during and after World War II 
and wished to continue the process as painlessly as possible. Thus the community itself 
initiated the project with the understanding that the social scientists would not inter- 
fere unless requested, for (as the authors say) “‘We were looking for principles which 
could explain social process. The citizens were looking for answers for immediate 
needs” (p. xv). The Health Information Foundation, sponsored by several large drug 
companies interested in a community self-survey of health problems, financed the re- 
search. 

A Community Council was appointed in Talladega to carry out the survey. Thir- 
teen separate committees were appointed “to study the health facilities and needs of 
Talladega.” While the various committees surveyed many aspects of Talladega life, 
a research team from the University of Alabama surveyed the dynamics of the com- 
mittees in operation, both as groups and as individuals. 

The results of the Council and committee work were evaluated at the end of a year 
and incorporated in a questionnaire which was distributed by volunteer workers to 
one-fifth of the population, representing as nearly as possible all social and economic 
classes, as well as the Negro groups. The second year (1953) was spent in implementing 
the findings and recommendations of the Community Council. 

Two fears rode along with the surveys and research: fear that the Talladegans were 
being examined like bugs on a pin; fear that Talladega would be criticized before the 
outside world. The University sociologists had a difficult time explaining that they 
were interested primarily in research, not interference in local affairs. Not all was suc- 
cess, and the authors discuss cases of failure and partial success. 

The chief practical success of the health survey was the stimulation of an in- 
vigorated interest in community life and a pointing-up of various needs which existed 
and certain desires of the ‘workers’ and the Negroes which deserved recognition by 
the old controlling interests who call themselves “the Community.” The sociologist 
or anthropologist in this study serves in the role of research-consultant, and the com- 
munity itself initiates and directs a self-study on a problem. 

Some may criticize the lack of problem orientation or bemoan the absence of a 
psychological kick, but to me this is refreshing. Instead of counting cousins by the 
dozen, we have an applied study—the people of Talladega asked for advice and got 
it, and the social scientists got a beautiful insight into the life of a southern town in 
the throes of the Industrial Revolution. 

Louts DupREE, Air University (Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama) 


America’s Resources of Specialized Talent: A Current Appraisal and a Look Ahead. 
DAEL WoLtr Le. New York: Harper, 1954. xviii, 332 pp., 21 figs., 57 tables. $4.00. 


Starting from the premise that educated manpower is a resource to be utilized 
carefully by a modern nation, this report presents a large body of data on America’s 
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specialized talent together with interpretations and suggestions for improvement for 
the future. Since there is no breakdown of the data in terms of the various fields of 
social science, the book is unfortunately not as useful to anthropologists concerned with 
the problems posed as it might be. However, on the practical side, it was of particular 
interest to know that “‘college graduating classes could be twice as large as they cur- 
rently are, and with no loss of quality” (p. 269). On the scientific side, anthropologists 
interested in subcultural differences in modern America will find some provocative 
data in the section on “geographic inequalities.” Here we discover that Utah has the 
highest percentage in the nation of her college-age youth actually in college. New York, 
Idaho, Montana, California, Connecticut, Kansas, and Colorado also have a high per- 
centage, while most of the southern states, Wyoming, Pennsylvania, and the northern 
New England states have a relatively low percentage in college. These facts invite 
investigation into the economic, social, and cultural reasons for these interesting 
differentials in the modern American scene. 

Evon Z. Voct, Harvard University 


The American Christmas: A Study in National Culture. James H. BARNETT. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1954. xi, 173 pp. $2.95. 


Barnett, a sociologist at the University of Connecticut, has continued his interest 
in the sociology of festivals and holidays with a study of The American Christmas. The 
main thesis of this book is that out of a background of Christian and pagan sources 
from various European countries a distinctive national Christmas developed during the 
late nineteenth century. He discussed the linkage of Christmas with church, family, 
charity, and prevailing economic system. Two related themes run side by side in the 
crystallization of the American Christmas. One is the conflict between the religious 
elements associated with the Nativity and the secular festival. The second, related to 
the secular aspects, is the intense commercial exploitation. Buying for “the big swap’’ 
has an important impact on the yearly economic cycle. Commercial interests have 
developed special mass media art forms such as songs, plays, and Christmas cards. 

The historical reference sticks closely to the American scene with only minor at- 
tempts to trace specific elements to their European sources. Although the author recog- 
nizes the relationship between the development of Christmas and changing American 
culture, he makes little effort to equate the festival with the totality of American life. 
Neither does he clearly associate innovations with specific changes in American life. 
The intensification of the American value of charity into the orgy of Christmas gener- 
osity shows the importance for the study of cultural systems of the illumination of key 
features of the value system in special events such as holidays. 

Witrrip C. Batrey, The University of Texas 


A Study in Government: Guatemala. Part I. National and Local Government since 1944. 
K. H. Strvert. (““Middle American Research Institute,” 21.) New Orleans: Tulane 
University, 1954. x, 104 pp., 4 illus. 

The author, a political scientist, states in his Preface that one of his aims is to make 

a contribution useful to other scholars. The fact that this is the first monograph to deal 

with the structure of Guatemalan government should make it of interest to the Latin 

American specialist. Further, since it deals with problems in government common to 

many underdeveloped areas, this work should be of value to a broader audience. 

After discussing the revolution of 1944, its antecedents and consequences, the author 
goes on to an analysis of the structure and functioning of various branches of national 
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government. He includes an analysis of political parties and elections. Government is 
then discussed at the departmental and municipio levels. The latter is illustrated with 
five case studies based upon the author’s own field work. (Referring to the latter, he 
makes an implicit appeal to anthropologists for further area studies. He finds existing 
monographs to be of little use to the political scientist because they are restricted to 
the local level, ignore outside influences, and are not framed with reference to subse- 
quent comparisons and generalizations.) He relates change in local government to a 
growing Westernization of Guatemala and attributes the “primary sparking” of this 
latter process to forces outside Guatemala. The growing middle class, being most re- 
ceptive to influences from the modern world, is found to provide the primary avenue 
for such outside influence. 

RosBert H. University of Michigan 


Estampas de Honduras. Doris STONE. Mexico City: Impresora Galve, S. A., 1954. 252 
pp. $3.00. 


This is a brief and anecdotal, but pleasantly written, history of Honduras, intended 
for the layman rather than for the specialist. The four chapters which compose the 
book describe leading events in Honduran history from the time of Columbus’ first 
sighting of the Bay Islands (Las Islas de Bahia), northeast of the modern city of Tru- 
jillo, on his fourth voyage (1502), to Bonilla’s ascent to the presidency in 1894. 

The book is organized geographically so that historical events are treated relative 
to the development of differing areas: the Bay Islands and the north central littoral; 
Tegucigalpa; Chorotega (Choluteca); and Comayagua. Dr. Stone has attempted to 
use ethnohistorical and archeological materials to give some picture of pre-Columbian 
Honduras and its cultural relationships with peoples to the north. The sources cited are 
for the most part familiar to the Americanist. 

Estampas de Honduras is not an important scholarly addition to the anthropological 
or historical literature on Honduras, but it is an attractive introduction to the history 
of that country for the Spanish-reading layman. 

SmpNEY W. Minvz, Yale University 


Bush Negro Art: An African Art in the Americas. Putte J. C. DARK. London: Alec 
Tiranti Ltd., 1954. vi, 66 pp., 52 plates. 8s. 6d. 


This latest volume in Tiranti’s interesting “Chapters in Art” series is at once a 
model and a kind of object lesson. It surely points toward what can be done to render 
coherent and intelligible the attractive but bewildering stuff that museums display; and 
so it points toward the sort of thing that publishers (and museums) should be making 
available inexpensively and in quantity, in the field of “primitive art,” to the general 
public. 

In at least two respects Dark’s volume is a commendable pioneer achievement: 
first, in limiting his attention to a single, clearly related group of peoples and, second, 
in giving a systematic, reasonably well-rounded, and at the same time brief account of 
the history and life of the group, incorporating rather detailed consideration of such 
topics as “‘Materials,”’ “Tools,” “Techniques of Carving,” “Decorative Devices,” and 
the like, nicely calculated to increase the reader’s feeling for the forms produced—and 
constituting perhaps a third praiseworthy novelty. 

At the same time, as a pioneer effort, Bush Negro Ari can be profitably consulted as 
an object lesson. In the first place, Dark needs to establish clearly and explicitly what 
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he feels to be the proper boundaries of the field he has chosen as his subject, namely, 
“Bush Negro art’’: one definition is implicit in his preface and his ethnographic section 
—with which he wisely begins his volume—and another, rather more restricted, can 
legitimately be inferred from his technological notes and his plates and comments 
thereon. Between the two, the uninitiated reader—who needs to be considered—is 
likely to be either misled or disappointed. It is to be expected that Dark’s plates should 
be subject to the limitations of his sources—three museum collections and one private 
collection—but he is silent in this matter, too, unfortunately. Unfortunately, since 
with his very thorough grounding in his subject, he is in a far better position to evalu- 
ate his sources than any who may read his volume, save perhaps two or three rare souls. 

Though the Bush Negroes of the Guianas are geographically South American, the 
consensus of travelers and field-workers gives them the character of an exotic growth, 
from an African root fortuitously lodging on the Caribbean shore. Connections between 
Bush Negro culture and both the aboriginal and the local Creole of a minor sort can be 
pointed out in limited number, according to the authorities, but the fact is that for all 
the obvious African origins of the Bush folk and their culture, and contrary to what 
would under the circumstances appear to be normal expectations, the total effect of, 
say, 52 plates of Bush Negro wood-carvings in several categories, decorated calabashes, 
and basketry, is by no means simply African. To the reviewer the mass of curvilinear 
detail in the carvings depicted suggests Indonesian styles (modified, perhaps, by 
Dutch baroque)—from which source, be it noted, no influence has yet been suggested 
by any observer, sober or otherwise. And so, when Dark has completed his ethnographic 
survey of the Bush tribes, the anthropologist, at least, will understand what is perhaps 
the object of his appeal, in his Preface, for “further research, in the field’’: further re- 
search to clarify functional interrelationships, including those which may bind more 
closely than has yet been made plain the Bush folk and their neighbors, now, and per- 
haps also, where such links can be recovered, in the past—research which may, inci- 
dentally, tend to make Bush Negro culture somewhat less anomalous in its setting. 

It is worth noting that, though inexpensive and modestly bound, Bush Negro Art 
conforms to the admirable standards of printing and reproduction which have charac- 
terized the earlier volumes of the “Chapters in Art” series. One pair of typographical 
errors which have not been corrected in the review copy by the editors may be pointed 
out: apparently Plate 15 should be numbered 16, and vice versa. 

H. D. Gunn, University of Connecticut 


The Pacific Islands and Modern Commerce. V. D. Stace. (“South Pacific Commission, 
Technical Paper,” 54.) Noumea, New Caledonia: South Pacific Commission, 1954. 
vi, 28 pp. 2 shillings sterling. 


This is a brief survey by the Assistant Economist, Reserve Bank of New Zealand, 
of financial and related needs and problems of some of the South Pacific peoples. He 
reviews facilities and development in banking and in government and other credit 
institutions. 

H. B. HAwrTHorn, University of British Columbia 


Shadows in the Sun. CHap OLIVER. New York: Ballantine Books, 1954. 152 pp. Paper- 
bound 35¢. Hardbound $2.00. 


The publication of this delightful book calls the attention of social scientists to 
Chad Oliver (a graduate student of anthropology at UCLA) as a first-rate science 
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fiction writer. The plot is similar to Huxley’s Brave New World but with an interesting 
extension in scope. Instead of dealing merely with Earth, Oliver brings “civilized” 
man in from other Earth-type planets. The “‘savages’”’ are not American Indians but 
are ourselves. This startling discovery is made by Paul Ellery, Ph.D. in Anthropology, 
who is making an anthropological community study of Jefferson Springs, Texas. 
Throughout the book, effective use is made of the concepts and data of contemporary 
anthropological writers. Anthropology definitely comes of age in science fiction in this 
unusual book which will be read and enjoyed by anthropologists. 

Evon Z. Voct, Harvard University 
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> The Great Loochoo: A Study in Okinawan Village Life 


By Clarence Glacken. The first comprehensive modern study of Okinawa based 
on material collected in the Ryukyus in 1951 and 1952. Deals particularly with 
three types of Okinawan villages—farming, fishing, and forest. 288 pages, 16 
illus., 7 maps $4.50 


> Village Life in Modern Thailand 


By John E. deYoung. Describes the effect of westernization and modernization 
on the daily life of the Thai peasant; the villagers’ religious beliefs and practices; 
and the basic organization of the Thai village, district, province, and nation. 
Based on firsthand information. 226 pages, |5 illus. $3.50 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS —— 


Address: Berkeley 4, California — 


The first exploration in depth 
of Indian village life 


VILLAGE INDIA 


STUDIES IN THE LITTLE COMMUNITY 


Edited by McKIM MARRIOTT. Eight villages in seven different 
linguistic areas and five provinces of India here receive in- 
tensive field study by eight anthropologists. Proceeding from 
ideas suggested by Robert Redfield in his recent The Little Com- 
munity, the authors analyze caste, community structure, person- 
ality, religion, world view, and the current forces of social 
change in a crucially important civilization. Latest in the series 
Comparative Studies of Cultures and Civilizations, edited by 
Robert Redfield and Milton Singer. $4.50 
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. Hu—The Common Descent Group in China and Its 
Functions ; 1.90 
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. Leslau—Ethiopic Documents: Gurage 
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. Hodgen—Change and History 


. Porter—Tlatilco and the Pre-Classic Cultures of the 
New World 


. Gladwin and Sarason—Truk: Man in Paradise 


. Gulick—Social Structure and Culture Change in a 
Lebanese Village 


Books will be sent postpaid on receipt of order with remittance before Febru- 
ary 1, 1956. Send orders to William S. Godfrey, Jr., Executive Secretary, 
Logan Museum, Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. 
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